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PREFACE. 

TH E following workr is the fubftance 
of various fpecufeftfonS; that occafion- 
ally amufed the author, and enlivened his lei- 
fure-hours. It is not intended for the learn- 
ed -, they are above i$ : nor for the vulgar ; 
they are below it. It is intended for men, 
who, equally removed from the corruption of 
opulence, and from the depreffion of bodily 
labour^ are bent on ufeful knowledge; who, 
even in the delirium of youth, feel the dawn 
of patriotifm, and who, in riper years, enjoy 
its meridian Warmth* To fvach men this 
work is dedicated ; and that they may pro- 
fit by' it, is the author's ardent wilh, and 
probably wiitbteS^hiW a^^^^ in 

him i(y form' tf V^flt. "'*. '\ ' ''\ ' ' ' ' 

May not he' h6f>^;'ti\^i'tXi\^^ work,' child 
of his grey hairs.^ :Will;fia>fyiveVand bear tef- 
timony for hiin* to good' men, that even a 
laborious calling, which left him not many 
leifure-hours, never banifhed from his mind^ 
that he would little deferve to be of the hu- 
rnan fpecies, were he ipdifferent about his 
fellow-creatures: 

Hotnofum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto» 

Moft of the fubjeds handled in the follow- 
ing ftieets adniit but of probable reafoning ; 

which 
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VI PREFACE. 

which is- not a-litric flippery, as, with refpcdC 
to many reafonings of that kind, it is diffi- 
cult to pronounce, what degree of con virion 
they ought to produee. It is cafy to form 
plaufible arguments; but to fbrm fuch as 
will ftand the tcft of time, is not always eafy^ 
I could amufe the reader with numerous ex- 
amples of conjedlural arguments, which, fair 
at a diftant view, vanifh Uke a cloud on a 
near approach. In the firft Iketch of this 
book,- not to go farther, her will find record* 
ed more than one example. The dread of 
being mifled by fuch arguments filled the 
author with anxiety ; and, after his utmoft 
attention, he can but faintly hope, that be 
has not often wandered £ar from truth. 

• ••• •• • O • toCwCfcO 

• •«•••« o.o -t^^* 

Above tKirty -years ago he began to cbl- 
ledt materials fot :a hatiirj^Khiftory of man ; 
aridv in thevigoOT of yOTth^ did; not think 
the undbrtaki>}^.JR)d\bb|Q^ for a liiigle 

hand. He his* difcbvdri^^ of late, that his 
utmoft abilities are fcarce lufficient for exe-^ 
cuting a few imperfeft iketches. 

EdinhurgbyFeb.zz. ifT^.^ 



$t As one great object of the Editor is 
to make this a popukir work, he has, 
chiefly with a view to the female fex, 
fubjptn^d an EngUih tranflation of all the 
quotations from other languages. 
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WHETHER there be difF^feiit races of men-, 
or whether all men be of one race, without 
. any difference but what proceeds front cli- 
mate or other accident, is a profound quedion oi na- 
tural hidory, which remains dill undetermined after all 
that has been faid upon it. As the qaedion is of inoment ' 
in tracing the hiftory of man.J'purpofe to contritttite 
nay mite ; and in order to admit all the light poffible, 
a view of brute, animals, as divided into di&ei^nt races 
or kindsy will make a proper introdudlion. 

Ai many animah contribute to our well-being, by 
labouring for us, or bv affording us fdod and raiment, 
and as many are noxious; our terreilrial habitation 
would be little comfortable, had we no means buc 
experience for diftingtiifhing the. one fort from the. 
other; Were each individual animal a fpecies by 
itfelf, (indulging the expr^ffion); differing from ^^tty 

Vox.. L B other 
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z MEN AS INDIVIDUALS. Book I. 

other individual, a man would finifh his days without 

acquiring fo much knowledge of animals as is neceflary 

^ eyea for felf-prefervation : experience would give 

. < him no 4id with ref^ed^ to any individual of vtrhich 
he has no expeHence. The Deity has left hone .of 
his works imperfect. Animals are formed of dilTe- 
rent kind^, each kind having a figure and a temper 

-. peculiar to itielf. Great uniformity is ^difcdvered 
. among animals of the fame kind ; no kfs variety 
among animals of different kinds : and to prevent 
confufion, kinds are diftinguiihed externally by figure, 
air /manner, fo dearly as not 19 ^fcape even a child *, 
To complete this curious fyflem', we have an innate 
ienfe, that each kind is endued with properties pe« 
cnliar to itfelf ; and that thefe properties belong t0 
every individual of the kind {a). Our road' to the 
knowledge of animals is thus wonderfully abridged : 
the experience we have of the difpofition and proper- 
ties of any animal, is applied without hefitation to 
every jone of the kind. Py that fenfe, a child, fa* 
miliar with one dogj is fond of others that refemble 
it : an European, upon the firfl: fight of a cow in 
Africa, flrokes it as gentle and ianocent; and an 
African avoids a tiger in Indbftah as at home. 

If the foregoing theory be well .founded, neither 
experience nor argument is required to prove, that a 
horie is not an afs, or that a monkey is not a man (^). 
Some animals indeed are (o fimilar, as to render it 
uncertain whether they be not radically of the fame 
fpecies. But in every fach inflance there is little need 
to be folicitous ; for 1 venture to affirm, that both 
will be found gentle or fierce; wholefome food or ua- 
wholefome. Such queilions may be curious, but 
. they are of no ufe. 

The 

* ** And out of the grohind tlic Lord. God formed every 
*• bead of the field. and every fowl of the air, and brought 
*'^ them unto Adam to fee what be iwoald call them. And 
** Adam gave names (o all cattle, «nd to the fowl of the 8ir> 
■** audtp every bead of the field."* Cen. ii. 19. 

{a) See Elements of Cricicifm, edit. 4. vol. 2. 'p* 419*' 
\b) See M. Buffon'e Natural Hiftory. ^ j 
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: Tke d(vi(i6ti ^f brute animal? iato diflferent ktndi. 
Is not more ufefal to man than to the animals them? 
feyei. A beaft of prey would be ill fitted for its 
ftation, if nature did not teach it what creatures to 
attack, and what ta avoid. A rabbit is theplte}^ of 
the ferretr -Prefent a rabbit, even dead, to .a yi>vLhg 
ferret that* never 'had ifeen a ^rabbit ; it throws itfelf 
lipoid -t^e body, ' and bites it with:fttry%. . Ai hound has 
the fame indind whb refpe£i to^ a hare, and moQ: 
dogs have it. Unlefs directed by nature, innocent 
animals would not know their enemy 'till they were 
ilk its cktciies^^ A hare flies with. precipitation from 
theifirft'dogi« everfaw^ ibmda.chicken^aipon the firft 
£|;ht of a- kite, cowers iinder it& dam. Social ani- 
jnalss - Mthotll ^ruple, sconned with their own. kind, 
and as fseadiiy avoid; others «*. * £irdir . are not afraid 
of quadrupe(h ; not even of a cat/ 'till they are taught 
by experience that a cat is their enemy. They ap- 
pear to be as little afraid of a man naturally ; and up- 
on that account are far from being fhy when left un-' 
rooleiled. In the uninhabited ifl^nd of Vifia Grande; 
onlB'Of the Philippines, Kempfer fays, that birds may 
be taken with the- hand. Hawks, in fome of th^ 
South Sea iflands, are equally tame. At Port £g- 
mont in the Falkland Iflands, geefe, far from. being 
fhy, may be knocked down with a dick. The birds 
that inhabit certain rocks hanging over the fea in the 
ifland of Annabon, take food readily out of a man'^ 
hand. In Arabia Felix, foxes andape« (hew no fear 
of man $ the inhabitants of hot countries having no 
notion of hunting.' In the. uninhabited ifland Be- 
ring, adjacent td Camfkatka, the foxes are fo little 
fhy, that they fcarce go out of a man's way. Doth 
not this obfervation fugged aiinal caufe ? A partridge, 
a plover, a pheafant, would be loft to man for food, 

B 5& were 

( : )■ • • 

'# Th* po^okce about Smyrna have a cruel amufemene. 
!|*hey lay the eggs of a ben in a ftork^s neft. Upon feeing the 
chkkenfr, the male in amfizement calls his neighbouring (lork^ 
together; who, to revenge the affront put upon them, tieftroy 
the poor innocent female ; wl^ile he bswails his misfortyae m 
heavy UmeaUtMo. 
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4 MEN AS;mDI¥IDUALS;i Book;!, 

were. they. ntikwrMy. ar:iaach>alraid •of: hxih aa 0f a 
hawk or a kite. 

The diviiion.of dnimalsjmQ differeat kimis, fefves 
another paipoft, not lefs impctftant than thQCb.m^A* 
tioi^ed^whwhiiis,. ta.flt .tkm for differebtfillmuat. 
We k^rn frQni.£xperienpB/ that naaxuKiaLAor Tege.- 
table t5. fitted Joe ejrkrjr clinrateii; and ftoeit expmeoctt 
ws^alfa learn, ti\at .there isr noj animal ipur. ve^inhle 
fautM&hai U fitted^for fo»qidtn]at<)y wiiei|%(it grf]kvV» to 
perfeflidn. Even in the torrid'zooe^ plants of a cold 
country are fcmnd. upoa mowBtaina whii^e plaSbCs jof » 
hot country will notig£Ow<:; and/therheigfaiijQfia.nieQUftT 
tain may.bexiecermijiedwith tolerabk) pre^^Goia* from 
the.plants it furodbcea. Wheat: i9i4)0(ta^l iAdij9eA<>«i.» 
plant in Eritain ;■ no &ria«r i^dg|aoidiititli(at.for«i^ 
feed: is. reqoifite ta.pre&rre Ihe pJfrnjt.in/Vigoitrat. Tf<l 
prevent flax from degenemrn^in Scotland, apd- Ire-» 
landy great quantities, of foreiga feed are annually 
in^orted, A. camel is ptecoliarlyi.bted for the burn^ 
lag. fandsof Arabia ; and Lapland wmU* b9i uj^mha'- 
hitable bat for rain-deer* an animal Jb entirely fimtej 
for piercing cold, thatit can^a^fubfiiilei^e^io. a.tenn'* 
peiate climate. Arabian and Barbaity horfea'deg^-i 
nerate in Britain ; and tOtprefetve tW bleed mifom^ 
degree of perfe^ion^ frequent, fuppiie^ fVoasil tbei^ 
original climate are requifue* Span! Hi hories dege- 
nerate in Mexico, but improve in ChjU; having 
more vigour and .fwiftnefs therer>than even the Andar 
Ittiian race, vihip£^j offspring tbey ar)e. Qor duogr* 
hilUfowl, imported origioaUy ftom aiwitrmicouii') 
try in Aiiay are. notr; hardened, even after mftny 
centuries, to bear the cold of' this coj^ntivy Uk^ 
birds originally native.: the. hen Jays few. or nOteggjs 
in winter, unlefs in a honfe warmed, with fii;^. 
The deferts of Zaara and Bil^dnlgerid in Africa^ 
may be properly termed the native country of li- 
ons: there they grow to nine feet long and five 
feet hi)B;h. Lions inthe fouth.of Africa towasdl' the 
Cape of GoodHbpp, grow but to five feet aiiii 
a half long and to.thfce and a half high.. A breied 
of lions tranfplanted from the latter to the for- 
mtr, would rife to the full fize; and fmk to the 

^ yfmaller 
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faailet ^8[e« if tr^Bfplramed from )tb4 farmorftob-the 
iatter; . . , ^ 

To pr^ferre the difFerent ff>eet«3 of ftnimals etitire^ 
as far as secefikry, Proyiderice is carefiil to pevent a 
mtjreid breed, >Few animals of difFcrcac fpecies copu- 
iatfe inigeti>e?f • i :S<iaie ^ may be /baought to <:op*i]ittc# 
but '>«i^i\<kou(^ /e&b6t ;. aind ibbtfi ptxidjuce.a mongtel^.a 
muie i for v^jbtamj^ie, li^ch feidom 'procreates^ if 'at 
alL . In^'fbsiieiew i«ilal»tes, wilere a miixtQre.of fpe- 
cies 1$ ihoriiilftlsy: procreatk)!! IgkKS.oit without ji^ha* 
tion. All the differcni fpcctcJs of the dog kind copa- 
late iogeftheri'^nd the mongreh-pfrodBCcdgefneratc 
ethie^-s wkhoutiea<L Bat dogs are by their natore 
cocnpinioas to < men; atid > Provide aCe pr^bibty .hat 
pdrmittad a taiictarey in order that every mafi 'may 
hai^*a>dBD^«o!his likibg^ . ^ : 
.' vM« BloAn ip his Natural HiAor'y borroivs from 
Ray (^) aai'^y artificial rule ibr afeertainin^ tht 
different fpecies aof animals i.*' Any two animals that 
•••canprtjcreite' together, amd ^fhofe ifiue-can alfo 
" procreate, are of the fame fpecifes (V/).n A horfe 
aiid an afs cfm:proqreate together.; bat they: are tiot^ 
fays he^ of the) faane fpecies^ bscaitfa thetcf^ix, a 
mnici cannot cprooreiate. , He. applies t^at rule to 
the h«inao)irace; holdisg all inen to be>o€ one racf 
or fpecies^ bcciuie: a ^ nian and 'a woman, hoVvever 
different in (ize, in fhape, im cooipiexiod, can procreate 
' together without endt And by the fame riile he hold« 
all dogs to be one fpecies. With refpe6l to other 
animals, the rule flit^ald pafs withoat oppoiitkmfroiii 
me; but as ic>alibrei({>e&s man, 'the fb bje£l of the 
prefent enquiry, 'I prqpofe to examine it withatcea- 
tion. PrdvideBce, it is* true, hath prevented coa- 
fafioo ; for in mail inftaaces it bath with-held from 
animals of diiFerent fpecies a power of procreating 
together; btst as our author has not attempted to 
prove that fuch rettraint is uflivcrfel .with.o«t a fmgle 
ofceptloti,! his'T-ttie is eridently^ a pcti^io -priucipii. 
Why^mayuiot t«voanimalB di&rent Jiti ipecaes pro* 
. . B 3 ducc 

{c) Wifdomjof .Go^tnjthe vrerkiftrficrration: (Tr^csojcy 
(/) Oaavo edit. Yol. 8. p. 104, .Had iq mtay btew'^im. 
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^nceh^tnixtd breed* v But has he pooved^thiis to be ^ 
law of nature ? On the contrary, he more than oncd 
mentions feveral exceptions; He admits the /heep 
and the goat to be of a different fpecies ; and yet we 
have his authority for affirming, th^t ahe^goat and 
a ewe produce' a mixed breed which generate Sot 
ever (e). The camel and the dromedkry, tho' nearl/ 
related^ are however no lefs diilin^i than the hdrfe and 
the afs. 'The dromed'ary is lefs than thecaftiel, more 
flender, and remarkably more fwift 6f foot!; ii has 
but one bunch on its back, the cahiel has two ; the 
race is more numerous than that of t^ie camel, and 
more widely fpread. One would not defire dif-» 
tingoiihing marks itaore fatisfyjng; .and yet thpfti two 
fpecies propagate together no lefs freely than; ith^ 
different races of men and of dogs.. iRulfon! indeed^ 
with refpe^^to the camel and dromedary/ i eiide&voms 
to faye his credit, by a diftinftion: without ^ differ 
fence. *« They are,'* fays he, "one fpfcies ; bat 
** their races' are ^different, and have bceofo^paft aU 
memory {/)»'* Doe? thb fay more, than .that the 
£amel and the dromedary are differeot fpecies of the 
fame genus I whiclt'alfo' holds tmet ofri the diiFerent 
fpecies of men andof dbgs. If ourjauthorwiU pcr^ 
mit me to; carry back to ^e careition the camelf and 
the dromedary as tw6 diflinf^ races,: J defire no other 
conceffion. He admits no fewer than ten kinds of 
goats, vifibly- diftinguiihable, which: alfo propagate 
together ; but fays that thefe are varieties* only, tho* 
permanent and uBchafngeabie. No jdi/Ecolty is un- 
IDrmountable -if' words be. allowed. to pais without 
meaning. Nor docs he cisio jpreferve any confttlency 
in his opinions : tho' iii:diflingui(hing a horfe from 
.an afs, he aifirms the male they generate to be 
barren, yet afterward, entirely forgetting his rule* 
he admits the direA contrary (^). At that rate 
a horfe and an afs are of the fame fpecies. Did 
it never oncq enter into the mind of this au- 
thor, that' the.'.bamin race would be fliangely 

imperfedl 

(0 Vol. in. p. i^e«/ {g) fV^l. 1^^. a%^ • 
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knperfe£l, if they were unable to diftinguifli a maa 
from a modkey, or a hare from a hedge-hpg, till it 
were known whether they can procreate together ? 

But it feems unneceiTary after all to urge any argu« 
ment againil the foregoing rule, which M. Buffon 
himfelf inadvertently abandons as to all animals, 
men and dogs excepted^ We are indebted to him for 
a remark, That- not a fingle animal of the torrid zone 
is commqn to the old world and to the new. But 
how docs he verify his remark ? Does he ever think 
of trying whether fuch animals can procreate toge- 
ther f " They ate," fays he, «« of different kinds, 
'* having no fuch refemblance as to make us pro- 
** nounce them to be of the fame kind. Linnseus, 
*• and Briflbn," he adds, " have very improperly 
** given the name of the camel to the lama and the 
•* pacos of Peru* So apparent is the difference, that 
** other writers clafs thefe animals with iheep. Wool 
'* however is the only circumftance in which a pacos 
*' refembles a iheep : nor doth the lama refemble a 
•* camel, except in length of neck,'* He diftin- 
guifheth in the fame manner, the true Afiatic tiger 
from feveral American animals that bear the fame 
name. He mentions its fize, its force, its ferocity, 
the colour of its hair, the drips black and white that 
like rings furroond alternately its trunk, and are con- 
tinued to the end of its tail : '* Charadlers," fays he, 
•* that clearly diflinguifh the true tiger from all ani- 
** mals of prey in the new world ; the largeft of 
** which fcarce equals one of our raailives." And he 
reafons in the fame manner upon the other animals of 
the torrid zone {h). Here then we have M. BufFon's. 
authority againft himfelf, that there are difFecent races 
of men ; for he cannot deny that certain tribes differ 
apparently from each other> not lefs than the lama 
and pacos from the camel or from the fheep, nor lefs 
than the true tiger from the American animals of 
that name. Which of his rules are we to follow ? 
Muft we apply different rules to different^ animals ? 
B 4 and 

(b) See vol. 8. fee. Of ftn'imaU cominc^zlcqbyffioiS^ltSOQ- 
tineots. 
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and to wbat animals are wetoapf^ly the differoi^t 
rules ? Fcir proving that dogs were created of differ- 
ent kinds, what better evidence can beexpedcd than, 
that the kinds continue di^inft to this day ? Ow au- 
thor pretends to derive the marfliffy the holl-dog, the. 
hound, the greyhound, the terrier, the water-dpg, 
&c. ail of them frona the prick'd-ear ibcphera^s 
cur. Now, admitting the progeny of the original 
male and female car to have fuffercd eveiy poffible 
alteration from climate, food, domeftioation ; the re- 
fult would be «end]efs varieties, (6 as that no one.in- 
dividual (hould refemble another. Whence then arc 
derived the ditferent fpecies of dogs above :mentionedy 
or the different races or varieties as M. BufFon is 
pleafed to name them ? Uniformity and permanency 
jnuft be a law in their nature, for they never can be 
the produftion of chance. There are mongrels, it i» 
true, among dogs, frona want of choice, or from a 
depraved appetite: but as all animah prefer their 
own kind, mongrels are few compared with animals' 
of a true breed. There are mongrels alfo among 
men: the feveral kinds however continue diftindl; 
and probably will fo continue for ever. 

The celebrated Linnaeus, inftead of defcribing every 
animal according to its kind, as Adam our firft pa« 
rent did, and BufFon copying from him, has wander- 
ed wonderfully far from nature in claffing animals* 
He diftributes them into fix clafTes, viz Mammalia, 
Aves, Annphibia, Pifces,^ Infeda, Vermes. The 
Mammalia are diftributed into feven orders, chiefly 
from their teeth, viz. Primate?, Bruta, Feras, 
Glires, Pecora, Bdluse, Cete. ^nd the Primates 
are Homo, Simia, Lemur, Vefpertilio. What may 
have been hispurpofe in claffing animals fo, I cannot 
guefs, if it be not -to enable us, from the nipples and 
teeth of any particular animal, to know where it liet 
in his book. It refembles the clafling books in a li- 
brary by fizc, or by binding, without regard to the 
contents. It may ferve as a fort of di^ippary ; but 
to no other purpofe fo fiar as lean difcover. How 
whimfical is it to clafs together animals that nature 
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hadi mdely k^av^xcdf SLB^tLi^for «:ic^niple at|d abat ? 
What will a.pli^io niai\ think of '^ hi^thod of ciaiTing 
thatld^ni«&^ wbak fx^he a fi(h ? . l^^ft^e, one would 
wiih (o know ,w^'iti piaffing ^nimiil|s he confines him*- 
iislf to th€ Bfpplcs and the ueth, whed theK are many 
other didiAguiihing niark». Animals are net lefs 
diftii^ifliable by their tails; long tails» ihort tails» 
MO ({His : nor }<^S;diftii|giiilhable by.th^ir hands, ibme 
)iavi]^ fb^rjh^n^s^ .fcMtie'tyvo^ foilie aone, &(;. &Ck 
At t^ fai^eitiaiej il'«ip<y^roli4:]nftr«i^ipn is tp.be ac- 
qoired from foohxj^fling, I ih^li'liAen> pot only with 
att^ntioa^.but wiithiad^a6lion.; . ., 

And now. more particularly of maB, after difcuiT- 
ing other animals. If the only rule afforded by na- 
ture for clailing anioKils can be depended on^ there 
are djC^ei^t races of in^n as well a^ <?f d^^s : a maf- 
tWdiffpHt ^ox fi^pre from afpaniel, t^aaa White mm 
frpoia negro/ of a J^aplfinder from. a Datie. . And^if 
W^e/ have ^y faith in Providence^ it oog^t to b^ (qt, 
Plants were qre«ted of di^erent kinds to. fit them for 
^iifer^nt climates* and fo.were brute aniineis. Cer- 
tain it isy that all men are not fiteed i^qually for every 
climate. There is fcarce ^ climate, but what is na* 
tural to fome jmen;, fyherethey profper and flourifli; 
and.thereis ndt a:clijDate but .i^ere fprne men df ge- 
nerate. . Doth not then analogy le^d tis to concli^d^ 
th^t as there are diHeti^t cli^tiate^.ipn the.face>of thi« 
globe,.. fotheff afe diBere^t rae^s pf ,men flH^d fof 
thefe,diBerett$ climates? The inhabitants of the fro- 
zen regions of the north, men, birds, beafts, fifti, 
are all of them. provided with a qijantity of fat which 
guards the.i]nb.ag.ainft cold.. ; £vi39 ihe trees are full of 
rojlin. , The E^uimaux inhabit a bitter cold; couta- 
try ^ xand their blood jk^d their bre^h are c^marfcabjy 
warm. . The ifl««4: ^t-. Thoitia«,. «»der . the line, is 
extremcjy-foggyjif^t^diihe.^iaiv^s al-e fitted for that 
fott of weather, hy the frigidity of their ^bres. The 
fog is difpelled in July; And Aognft by dry winds; 
whidigive vigour to Europeans, ^hoie fibfts are re- 
laxed by the ^oi(lure of the ateaofphere^ as by a 
warm ba.th. The natives,. on the $OJa|ra:ry> ^ho are 
^. . JB 5 . : , . «at 
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not fitted for .a dry tiir, have more dHeales m July 
&nd Auguft than during the other ten iionths. - On 
the other hand, inllances are yVithout ftumber of men 
degenerating in a climate to A^ich they are- not fitted 
by nature ; and I know not a fingle inftance' Where 
in fuch a climate people have retained their original 
vigour. Several European colonies have fubfifted in 
the torrid zone of America mt)re than two centuries ; 
and' yet even that length of tim* has hot familSarlfed 
them to the ^climate : they cannot bear heat like the 
original inhabitant's, nor like negroes tranfpldnted 
from a country equally hot : they are far from equal* 
ling in vigour of mind or body the nations front 
which they fprung. The SpaniQi inhabitants of Car- 
thagena in South America lofe their vigour and co« 
lour in a few months. Their motion is languid 5 
and their words are pronounced with '« low voice j 
and with -long and frequent internals. * Europeans 
who are bom in Bat^ia foon dcgenei'ate. Scarce 
one of them has talents fuiiicient to' bear' a part in 
the adminiftrationT ^ Thcte is not an office of trnft or 
figure but what is filled with native Europeans. Some 
Portuguefe, who have been for ages fettled on the 
fea coa ft of Congo, retain fcarce the >appearance of 
men. South Carolina, efpecially about Charleftown* 
is extremely hof^ iiaving no fea-bteeze to cool thfe 
air. ' EttFopeans there die (6 f^^ that thc»y have not 
time to degenerate;^ Eyerffnjamaicfejj tho**mpre tem- 
perate by a regular futceffion of kn<d and fta-breezes, 
recruits from Britain are neceflary to keep up the 
numbers. The climate of the northern provinces re- 
iembles our own, and population goes on with great 
rapidity."- >' f^ . 

ThuS' it appears th«' there afe difFisreht races of 
men tfttcd" by nature for diflercnt cliiAates. Upon & 
thorough examination aliothei'fkft will jJeVhaps alfo 
appear, that the hatural produ^ions of each climate 
make the moft wholeibme food for the people who 
are fitted to live in it. Between the tropics, the na^ 
tives live chiefly oh fruits, feed^, and roots ; and it 
is the opinion of the moft knowing naturalills> that 
fuch food is of all the moft wholefome for the torrid 

^ T zone. 
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zone, comprehending the hot plants, which grow 
there to perfedlion, and tend greatly to fortify the 
ftomach. In a temperate climate, a mixture of 
animal and vegetable food is held to be the moil, 
wholefome y and there both animals and vegetables 
abound. In a cold climate, animals are in plenty, 
but fcarce any vegetables that can ferve for food to 
man. What phyiicians pronounce upon that head, 
1 know not ; but if we dare venture a conjefture 
from analogy^ animal food will be found the moil 
wholefome for fuch as are made by nature to live in a 
cold climate. 

M. BufFon, from the rule. That animals which 
can procreate together, and whofe progeny can alfo 
procreate, are of one fpecies, concludes, that all 
men are of one race or fpecies ; and endeavours to 
fuppprt that favourite opinion by afcribing to the cli- 
mate, to food, or to other accidental caules, all the 
varieties that are found among men. But is he feri*^ 
ouily of opinion, that any operation of climate, or 
of other accidental caufe, can account for the copper 
colour and fmooth chin univerfal among the Ameri- 
cans, the prominence of the Pudenda univerfal among 
Hottentot women, or the black nipple no lefs uni- 
verfal among female Samoides ? The thick fogs of 
^the iilandSt. Thomas may relax the fibres of the na- 
tive^, but cannot make them more rigid th^n they 
are naturally. Whence then the difference with re- 
fpedt to rigidity of fibres between them and Europe* 
ans, but from original nature ? It is in vain to afcrib^ 
to the climate the low ilature of the Efquimaux, the 
fmallnefs of their feet, or the. overgrown fizeof theii: 
heads. It is equally in vain to afctibe to climate the 
low Ilature of the Laplanders *, or their ugly vifage. 
Lapland is indeed piercingly cold ; but fo in Finland, 
and the northern parts of Norway, the inhabitants of 

which 

* By late accounts it appears that ike Laplanders are only 
degenerated Tartars; and that they and the Hungarians. o'rigi« 
oally fp^unp from the famebreed of. men, and from the fami 
coan6'y. Pere Hel^ tbe JelViit, ar> .Hungarian, .made lately 
this dikovery, When fent to Lapland for making feme ailro- 
aomical obfervations. 
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which are tall, comely, and well proportioned. The 
black colour of negroes, thick Ups, flat nofe, crifped 
- woolly hair, and rank fmell, diftinguifti them from^ 
every other race of men. The Abyffinians on the 
contrary are tall and well made, their complexion a 
brown olive, features well proportioned, eyes large 
and of a fparkling black, thiri lips, a nofe rather 
high than flat. There is no fuch difference of cli- 
mate between Abyflinia and Negroland as to produce 
thefe ftriking differences. At any rate, there muft 
be a confiderable, mixture both of foil and climate in 
thefe exienfive regions ; and yet not the lead mixture 
is perceived in the people* 

If the climate have any commanding influence, it 
^ * muft be chiefly difplayed upon the complexion ; and 
in that article accordingly our author exalts. 
•• Man," fays he, ** white in Europe, black in A- 
^ frica, yeHow i« Afia, and red in America, is ftill 
** the fame animal, tinged Only with the colour of 
«* the climate. Where the beat is exceflive, as in 
" Guinea and Senegal, the people are per feftly black; 
** where Icfs exceffive, as in Abyflinia, the people 
** are lefs black ; where it is more temperate, as in 
** Barbary and in Arabia, they arc brown ; and 
** where mild, as in Europe and I^efler Afia, they 
*^ are fair (/*)." But here he triumphs without a vic- 
tory : he is forced to acknowledge, that the Samoides, 
Laplanders, and Greenlanders, are of a fallow com- 
plexion ; for which he has the following falvo, that 
the (extremities of heat and of cold produce nearly the 
fame efiedls on the flcin. But he is totally fjlent up- 
on a fadt that fingly overturns his ^hole {yhem of co- 
lour, viz. that all Americans without exception arc 
qf a copper colour, tho* in that vaft continent there 
is every variety of climate. Neither doth the black 
colour of fome Africans, nor the brown colour of 
others, corrcfpond to the climate. The people of 
the defcrt of Zaara, commonly termed Lower Ethio- 
pia^ tho^expofed.t9 the vertical rays of the fun in a 
burning fapd yielding not even to Guinea in heat^ 
lice of a tawny cplour, far from being jet black like 

negroes. 
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negroes. The natives of Monomotapa are perfe£lly 
blacky with crifped woolly hair, though the ibuthern 
parts of that extenfive kiDgdom are in a temperate 
climate, very different from that of Guinea. And 
the Cafiresy even thofe who ' live near the Cape of 
Good Hope, are the lame £ort of people. The heat 
of Abyffinia approacheth nearer to that of Guinea;, 
and yet, as mentioiied above, the inhabitants are not 
black. Nor (hall our author's ingenious obfervatioa 
concerning the extremities of heat and cold purchafe 
bim impunity with refped to the fallow complexion 
of the Samoides, Laplanders, and Greenlanders* 
The Finlanders and northern Norwegians live in a 
climate not leG cold than that of the people menti- 
oned ; and yet are fair beyond other Europeans. I 
fay more, there are manyinftances of races of people 
preferving their original coiourin climates very dif- 
ferent from their own ; but not a fingle in (lance of 
the contrary fo far as I can learo« There have been 
four complete generations of negroes in Pennfylvania, 
without any vifible change of colour: they, continue 
jet black as originally. Shaw, in his travels through 
Barbary, mentions a people inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Aurefs bordering upon Algiers on the fouth, 
who appeared to be of a different race from the Moors, 
Their complexion, for from fwarthy, is fair and rud- 
dy ; and their hair a deep yellow, inilead of being 
dark| as among the neighbouring Moors. He.con- 
jedlures them to be a remnant of the Vandals, per- 
haps the tribe mentioned by Procoptus in his firfl 
book of the Vandalic war.* If the European com- 
plexion be proof againft a h^t climate for a thoufand 
years, 1 pronounce that it will never yield to climate, 
in the fttbuf bs of Cochin, a town in Malabar, there 
is a colony of induHrious Jews of the fame complexion 
they have in Europe^ They pretend that they were 
eftabHihed there during the captivity of Babylon : it 
is unquedionable that they have been many ages in 
that country. Thofe who afcribe all to the fun, ought 
to confider how little probable it is« that the colour 
itimpreiTes 00 the parents Ihoald be communicated 

to 
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to thetr infant children^ who never faw the fun : ! 
ihould be as Toon induced to believe with a German 
naturaliil, whofe name has efcaped me, that the ne- 
gro colour is owing to an ancient cuftom in Africa of 
dying the (kin black. Let a European for years ex- 
pofe hirofelf to the fun in a hot climate, till he be 
quite brown, his children will neverthelefs have the 
fame complexion with thofe in Europe. The Hot- 
tentots are continually at work, and have been for 
ages, to darken their complexion ; but that operation 
has no cSc€t on their children. From the adion of 
the fun is it pofHble to explain, why a negro, like a 
European, is born with a ruddy ikin, which turns jet 
black the eighth or ninth day ? 

Different tribes are diftinguifliable, not lefs by in- 
ternal difpofition than by external £gure. Nations 
are for the mod part fo blended by war, by com- 
merce, or by other means, that vain would be the at- 
tempt to trace out an original charader in any culti* 
vated nation. But there are favage tribes, which, fo . 
far as can be difcovered, continue to this day pure 
without mixture, -who aft by inftinft not art, who 
have not learned to difgoife their paffions : to fuch I 
confine the itiquiry. There is no propeniity in hu- 
man nature more general than aver^on to Grangers, 
as will be made evident in a following fketch (^). 
And yet fome nations muft be excepted, not indeed 
many in number, who are remarkably kind to Aran- 
gers ; by which circumflance they appear to be of 
a peculiar race. In order to fet the exceptions in 
a clear light, a few inltances ihall be premifed of 
the general propeniity. The nations that may 
be the mod relied on for an original charader, are 
iflanders at a didance frpm the continent and from 
each other. Among fuch, great variety of charafter 
18 found. Some iflands adjacent taNew Guinea, are 
inhabited by negrpes, a bold^ mifchievous, nntraft- 
able race ; always ready to attack llrangers when . 
they approach the Jhore. The people of New-Zea- 
land are of a large fize, and of a hoarfe voice.. They 

appealed 

(A) Books, iketcb i. 
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appeared fhy, according to Tafman's account. Some 
of them however ventured on board in order to trade } 
but finding opportunity, they furprifed feven of his 
men in a uiallop, and without the flighteft provoca- 
tion killed three of them, the reft having efcaped by 
Avimming. The iiland called Recreation, i6th de- 
gree fouthern latitude, and 148th of longitude weft 
from London^ was difcovered in Roggewein's voy- 
age* Upon fight of the ihips, the natives flocked to 
the ihor^-with lon| pikes. The crew made good 
their landing, having beat back the natives by 21 
continued fire ol mufltets $ who, returning after a 
Ihort interval, accepted prefents of beads, fmall look- 
ing-glaffes, and other trinkets,, without ihewing the 
leaft fear : they even aftifted the crew in gathering 
herbs for thofe who were aflli£led with the fcurvy. 
Some of the crew traverfing the ifland in great fecu- 
rity, and trufting to fonie of the natives who led the 
way, were carried into a deep valley furroiinded with 
rocks 5 where they were inftantly attacked on every 
iide with large ftones ;. and with difficulty made their 
efcape, but not without leaving feveral dead upon the' 
field. In Commodore Byron's voyage to the South 
feai an iftatid was difcovered named Difappointment* 
•The (hore was filled with natives in arms to prevent 
landing.- They were black, and without cloathing, 
except what covered the parts that nature^ teaches to 
hide. But a fpecimen is fuificient here, as the fub- 
je6t will be fully illuftrated in the iketch referred to 
above. 

The kindnefs of fbme tribes to ftrangers deferves 
more attention, being not a little Angular. Gonne- 
ville, commander of a French (hip in a voyage to 
the £aft Indies in the^ year 1503, was probably the 
iirft European who viftted the Terra Auilralis Incog« 
nita; being driven thither by a tempeft. He conti- 
nued fix months in that country, while his veftel was 
refitting ; and the manners he defcribes were in all 
appearance original. The natives had not made a 
greater progrefs in the arts of life than the favage 
Canadians have done f ill cloathed, and worfe lodg- 
edy having no light in their cabins but what came 

in 
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in through a hole in the roof. They \v^rt divided 
into fmall tribes, . goversied each by a kif)^ ; who^ 
tho' Beither bettericip^thed oor lodged than others,, 
had power of li&. ^nd. deatli over his fubje&s^ 
They werea fimple and peaceabk .people ; . and in a 
manner worihippeJ the French, providing them with 
neceflariesy and in ret«ifn tbankfuUy receiving knives, . 
hatchetc, fmall looking-^laiies, and other £ach bau- 
bles. In a p^rt of California the .men go naked ; 
and are fond of f^ther^ anid ^^Us. Ihey are go t 
verned by. a king* with great mildnefs ; and of all 
favages are the moll hiimaae, evtfk U). grangers.. An 
iiland difcovered in the South fea by Tafman, 2i(l 
degree of fouiihcm latitude and 177th of longitude 
well from London, was called by hioi Amfierdam. 
rThe natives, who had 00 arms, offenfive nor defen* 
five, treated the Dutch with great civility, except in 
being. given to pilfering. At no great diHance ana* 
iher iiland was difcovered,- naroed Annamocha by 
the natives, and Rotterdam by Tafman ; pcfiefl'cd 
by a people refem Wing thofe laft mentioned, . parti- 
cularly in having no arms. The Dutch failing round 
the ifland, iaw abundance of cocoa- treejs^. planted m 
rows, with many other fr«iit- bearing ttfees, . kept ia 
excellent order. Commodore Roggew^in, comman- 
der, of a Dutch ^eet^ difcovered, an. .1721, a new . 
iiland in the South fea ; inhabited .by 9^ people llve.^ 
ly, a&ive, and fwift of foot ; of a fweet ana modieil: 
deportment ; but timorous and faint-hearted : for 
having on their knees prcfented fomerefrefliments to 
the Dutch, they retired with precipitation. Numbers 
of idols cut in Aone were fet up along the coafl, ia 
the figure of men with large ears, and the head co- . 
•yered with a crown ; the whole nicely, proportioned 
and highly finiihed. They fied for re^^ to. thieie 
idols : and they cojdd do no better ; for they had no 
weapons either afenfive or defenfive. Neither was 
there any appearance of government or fubordina- 
tion ; fcM* they all fpoke and a£ied with eq«ial fi^ee^- 
dom. This ifiand, iltnaled a8 degrees 30; minutes 
fouthem latitude, and about 1 15 degteas of longitude 
weft from London, is by the Dutch caMed Eafter, or 

Pafch 
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Pafch.Ifland *. The Commodore ^'ncGtin^ his ooul-fe 
north-wefty discovered in the fouthern latitude of 12 
degrees, and in the longitude of 190, a clufter of 
other iflands, planted with variety of fruit-trees, and 
bearing herbs, corn, and roots in plenty. When the 
Ihips approached the (hore, the inhabitants came in 
their canoes with fifli, cocoa-nuis, Indian figs, and 
other refreihmenls, £dr which they receivid fmall 
loakitTg-glafTes, ftrings of bead$9 and other toys^ 
Thefe iflarnds were well peopled : manythoufands 
thronged to the (bore to iee the fhips, the men being 
armed with bow« and arrows, and appearing to be 
governed by a chieftain : they were of the fanie com- 
plexion with that of Europe, only a little more fan- 
burnt. They were brifk and lively, treating one an* 
other with civility ; and in their behaviour exprefling 
nothing wild nor favage. Their bodies were not 
painted, but handfomely doathed, from the middle 
downward, with filk fringes in neat folds. Large 
hats fcreened their faces from the fun, and collars of 
odoriferous flowers furrounded their necks. The face 
of the country is charming, being finely diverfified 
with hills and vallies. Some of the iflands are ten 
miles in circumference, fome fifteen, and fome twen- 
ty. The hillorian adds, that thefe iilanders are in 
all refpefls the mod civilized and the befl tempered 
people they difcovered in the South fca. Far from 
being afraid, they treated the Dutch with great kind- 
nefs; and exprelTed much regret at their departure. 
Thefe iflands got the name of Bowman's iflands, f«om 
the captain of the Ticnhoven, who difcovered them. 
In Commodore Byron's voyage to the South fea^ 
while they were pafling through the ftreights of Ma- 
gellan, fome natives approached in their canoes ; and 
opon invitation came on board, without fear, or cvea 
. fhynefs. They at the fame time appeared grofily flu- 
pid ; and particularly could not comprehend the ufe of 
knives, affered to them in a prefent. In another part 
of the flreights, the natives were highly delighted 
with the prefects made them. M. liougainville, in 

his 

* The women were very loving, enticinf; ihc Dutchmen by 
every female art to the mod intimate familiarity. ^ 
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his voyage round the world, defcribes a people in the 
freights of Magellan, probably thpfe laft mentioned^ 
as of a fmall ilature, tame and peaceable, having 
fcarca any cloathing in a climate bitterly cold. Com- 
modore Byron difcovered another idand in the South 
fea covered with trees, which was named Byron 
lAand. The inhabitants were neither favage nor ihy, 
trafficking freely wi(h the crew, though they Teemed 
addifled to thieving. One of them ventured into the 
ihip. jAft^r leaving Otaheite,. Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander, failing weftward, difcovered- a clufter of 
iflands, termed by them Society iflands : the native* 
were extremely civil, and appeared to have no aver- 
fion to ftranger^. I he ifland of Oahena, north-well 
from that of Otaheite, is ^ a delightful fpot{ the foil 
fertile, and the (hores adorned, with fruit-trees of va- 
rious kinds. The inhabitants are well proportioned, 
with regular engaging features; the women uncom* 
monly beautiful ;ind delicate. The inhabitants be- 
haved with great hofpitality and probity to the peo- 
ple of the Aiip, in which thefe gentlemen made a iat» 
voyage round the world. 

To £n<l the inhabitants of thefe remote iflands dif- 
fering fo widely from the reft of the world as to Jiave 
no averHon to itrangers, but on, the contrary ihowing 
^reat kindnefs to the iiril they probably ever faw, is 
a fingular phenomenon. It is in vain here to talk of 
climate; becaufe in all climates we find an averfioa 
to ftrangers. From the inftances given apbove, let us 
feledt two iflands, or two clullers of iflaQds> fuppofe 
for example Bowman's iflands inhabited by Whites, 
and thole adjacent to New Guinea inhabited by 
Blacks. Kindnefs to flrangers is the national charac- 
ter of the former, and hatred to flrangers is the na- 
tional character of the latter. Virtues and vices, as 
entering into the charadler of individuals, depend on 
caufes fo various, and fo variable, as to give an im- 
preffion of chance more than of defign. We are not 
always certain of uniformity in the condu^ even of 
the fame perfon ; far lefs that fons will inherit theiv 
father's virtues or vices. In mod countries, a favage 
who has no averfion to Grangers, nor to neighbour- 
Digitized by Google i"S 
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ing clans, would be noted as fingular : to fiftd the 
fame quality in every one of his children, would be 
furpriiing : and would be flill more fo, were it dif- 
fnfed widely through a multitude of his defcendants. 
Yet a family is as nothing compared with a whole 
nation'; and when we £nd ki^dnefs to Grangers, a na* 
ttonal chara^er in certain tribes, we reje^l with dif* 
daia. the notion of chanoe, and perceive intuitively 
that effeds fo regular and permanent muftbe owing 
to Ji cbnflant and invariable caufe. Such effedts can-^ 
not be accidental, more than the uniformity of male 
and. female births,., in all countries and at all times* 
They cannot be accounted for from education or ex- 
ample, which indeed may contribute to fpread a cer-* 
tain faihion or certain manners, but cannot be their 
fundamental caufe. Where the greater part of a 
liation is of one. (fhara£ler> education and example 
may extcftd it over the whole ; but the charafter of 
that greater part can have no foundation bqt nature. 
Wiiat rciburce then have we for explaining the oppo- 
fite manners of the iilanders above mentioned, but 
that they are of different races ? 
^ The fame doftrine is ftrongly Confirmed upOn find- 
ing courage or cowardice to be a national charafker. 
Individuals differ widely as to thefe ; but a national 
character o£ courage or cowardice mufl depend on a 
permanent and invariable caufe. I therefore proceed 
to inft^nces of national courage and cowardice, that 
the reader may judge for himfelf, whether he can dif- 
cover any other caufe for fuch Aeady uniformity buC 
diverfity of race. 

The northern natrons of Europe and x^fia have at 
all times been reh^rkable for courage. Lucan cndea* 
vours to account for the courage of the Scandinavians 
from a firm belief, univerfal among them, that they 
ihould be happy in another world. 

Vobts auftoribud, umbrae, 
. Non tacitas Erebi fedes, Ditlfque profundi 
Pajlida regna petunt ; regit idem fpiritus artus 
Orbe alio : longas (canitis fi cognita) vitas 
Mors media eH. Certe populi, quos defpicit Ardlos,' 

Felices 
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Fdkds terrqre fuo ; qoos ilk, timof om 
' Maxunos, fcaud urget leti oietus. > inde roendi 

In fenum mens prona viris animseqae capaces 

Mortis* (/). 

Pretty well for* a poet ! hot among all tvattons the foul 
is bejikved to be immortaJ, tht>agh a]) itations haw 
not the courage of ^dandionvians. The Caledonians 
were eminent for :th at virtue ; and jet had no fuch opi* 
hioD of happtneTs afiertieathias'to nulce them. fond of 
dysQg. Soals after death were believed to have btita 
gloomy fort of exiilence, like what is defcmbad.^by 
Homer (fw). Tbeir courage therefore ' was aig;ift of 
natufe^ not of faith. The^^peopie of Maiaeca and of 
the neighbouriog iflands, who are all of the 'fame 
raGe. and fpeak the fame ianguagei are fierce, tarbu^ 
lent, and bold above any of the human fpecies, tho* 
they inhabit the torrid zone, held commonly to be the 
land of cowardice. They never obferve a treaty of 
peace when they have any temptation to break it;, 
and are perpetually at war with their neighboars, or 
with one another. Inftances there are, more than 
one, of twenty Ave or thirty of them in a boat ven- 
turing, with no other weapons but poniards, to attack 
a European ihip of war. Theie men inhabit a moft 
fruitful country* which ihouid naturally render them 

indolent 

* ** If dying mortals doom& they fmg aright, 
*' No gholts dcfcend to dwell in endlels night; 
** No patting foute to grifly Pluto go, 
•* Nor leek the dreary filent ftiades below ; 
*^ Bttt forth. they fly, inomortal in their kind, 
*' And other bodies in oew worldii they find. . 
•' Thus life for ever runs its endiefs race, 
•• Aad, like a line. Death but divides the fpacc ; 
*' A (lop which oifi but for a moment lafl, 
*' A poin^ between the futute and the paft. 
** Thrice happy they beneath the northern flcies, 
** Who that worfl fear, the fear of death, defpile ^ 
** Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 
*' But rufh undaunted oii the pointed fteel ; 
** Provoke approaching fate, and bravely fcorri 
•* To fpare that life which muft lo foou return.'* 

{/) L'b. I. 
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Uves; feeing fome of our men £iih,iivg,n«ar therfhore^, 
indolept and effemi?»iej a cpuntry a,bw*nding with 
variety of epcquifoe fruils ai^<i odoriferous flowers in 
endl^fe fuc^effiott ;;fu/fkicjnt to fiok. any other people 
i|ii0;vol«pt»pufi^6^ %hfyr, ht^ . ai reflfwikableicxcep- 
tioii from the obfervation of Hero4QIUi», " That it; U 
f ' 'not give» by th«:g<)ife to arfiyf country, to produce 
•* rk I) :cr(t^ and wairlik€;mpn.*'' X'hJs inftapce, with 
i¥^A4 ftfei'torfoilQiv!, ihow paftcontradidion, that a 
hot cliin*t^.i$ no eftcni^y to: courage. The inhabi* 
tiMiitiJof N€iyvi2^alaAd;arerof aU mw the^nwft intre- 
pid* and iJk^Ie^ ap^.ta be!;alarme^ atdaAgejr. The 
&iaga« are a^^qs: aDidjUoid people in the- midll; of 
the torridf asonej of! Af^ks^,: aad, fo are th^ Anfieki^ 
li(^dfri(t|[ 6a<: Loamg^^ tW w^ld A^abs» vi'ha live 
oi^y. wiihin. the tonidzmf* ^^ bold and refolute, 
holding war to be iottended. foi? tjieqi by. Providence* 
The Arrican negroes, tho' livingja the botteftlcnown 
CQuntry^are yet ilout and vigoroiM,and^tl>e moil healthy 
people in the UAiverfe^ I need fcarce n^^ation agaiij 
the xMgroes adjacent ta Ne^-GiMneai wM.have an 
u}]C9fiUiiOA4egree..oif biddne^i, and- fi^focity. Bat I 
meadoQi with pk^fuie. the^ iil^^iof OtabeUe, difco^ 
veredf in the Scwiih. feat by WAjlij?* becaufe the iDha? 
Biian-ts arCinot ex<;eeded<by ai%y other people in firmT 
nefs of miftdi . The inlmaJiHtants. are> numerous ; and 
;ho' the Dolphin. wAQ pxtobably, th^, fird ihip they had 
ever feei), yet they Aftd refo^i^tely marched to the 
ihore* and, at^ckj^d^ her w^'ih a ihrn^er of flones. 
Someiveilies o£ fiBall ibot( imfh th§m give, way : but 
retariaiog with red^jible/i- ard^ir, , they did not totally 
joie heart,: till thotgeeaitg^af th^ndisr^d in their ears, 
Nojr even .thensdidi . they n»A:^ay^ in terroir ; but ad? 
vifing: together, they. aiVsi^/Iook^pCpe^ce, and fig- 
nifiedatwilHiigfli^ffi^ to forbear hoJftilities. Peace be^ 
ijigi>fe«tkd#. tii^i.werq?li^g0larj|y krind tp, our people, 
fujpplyln^ thetr wan^9» aindt mixing with thenn in 
iriefldly.intefecttrfe*; . Wheft Mr* ftai^iks and Dr* 
Solaader.w^i'C oa.the'C^aftof New^ Holjandi the na- 

(ingled 

* It 18 remarkable that thefe people roaft their meat with 
hot (loaesi as the CaledooUos did io the days of Ofllan. 

jogle 
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fingled out a number of theiir owri eqiial l?o tfcofe iti 
the boat^ who marchifig down to the wat^r-edge^ 
challenged the ilrangers to fight them ; an inllanoeof 
the moft heroic courage. The people in that part of 
New Hiplland muil be a vefjr difTerent race from thofe 
whom Dampier faw. ♦ . , i .if' 

A noted aiith6r(ii) holds aU./av^ges to be bold, 
impetuous, and proud ; aifigding for a cau(e» their 
equality and independence. As in' that obfetvation 
he feems to lay no weight on climate, and as little on 
orignal difpoiition, it is with regret that my fubjefi 
leads me in this public manner to differ from him with 
refpeil tathe latter. The <shara^er he gives in general 
to all favages, -is indeed applicable to; many favagd 
tribes, our European forefathers in particular;' bat 
not to all. It but faintly fuits even the North Ame^ 
rican favages, whom our author feems to have had in 
llis eye ; for in war they carefully avoid open force, 
relying chiefly on firatagem and furprife. They va- 
lue themfelves, it is faid, upon favmg men ; but as 
that motive was no lefs weighty in £urope, and in- 
deed every where, the pronenefs of our fosefathers to 
Open violence Vouches for their fuperiority in aftive 
tourage. The following incidents, j-eported by 
Charlevoix, give no favourable idea of fome Norm 
Americans with regard to that fSrt of courage. The 
fort de Vercheres in Canada, belonging to the French, 
was in the year 1690 attacked by fome iroquois* 
They approached filently, preparing to. fcale the 
palifade, when fome mufket-ihot made them r^re. 
Advancing a fecond time, they were again repulfed, 
wondering that they could difcbver none but a woman, 
who was feen everv where. This was Madame de 
Vercheres, who appeared as refolute as if fupported 
by a numerous garrifon. The hopes of florming a 
place without men to defend it, occafioned reiterated 
attacks. After two days fiege, they retired, fearing 
to be intercepted in their retreat. Two years after, 
a party of the fame nation iappeared before the. fort 
{o unexpededly, that a girl- of fourteen, daughter of 
the proprietor, had but time to fhut the gate. With 

the 
(«) Mr I Fcrgttfon. ^ , 
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the yoang woman there was not a foul but one raw 
foldier. She (hewed herfelf with her affiftant, fome- 
times in one place, fometimes in another ; changing 
her drefs freqaentlyr in order to give fome appearance 
of a garrifon, and always fired opportonely. ! The 
faint-hearted Iroquois decamped without Aiccefs. 

But if the Americans abound not with adlive 
courage, their paffive cdurage is beyond conception. 
Every writer expatiates upon the torments they en- 
dure, not only patiently, but with fingular fortitude ; 
deriding their tormentors, and braving their utmoft 
cruelty. North American lavages differ indeed fo 
widely from thofe formerly in Europe, that it ii 
difficult to conceive them to be of the fame race, 
Paflive courage they have, even to a wonder ; but 
abound not m a£live courage : our European fore* 
fathers, on the coiltrary, were much more remarkable 
for adlive courage than for paffive. The Kamfkat- 
kans in every article refemble the North Americans, 
In war they are full of (Iratagem, but never attack 
openly if they can avoid it. When vidorious, they 
In nrder without mercy, burn their prifonefs alive, or 
tear out their bowels. If they be furrounded, and 
cannot efcape, they turn defperate, cut the throats of 
their wives and children, and throw themfelves into 
the.midil of their enemies. And yet thefe people arc 
abundantly free. Their want of adlive courage is the 
more furprifing, becaufethey make no difiiculty of 
fuicide when they fall into any diftrefs. But their 
paifive courage is equa^l to that of the- Americans 2 
when tortured rn order to extort a confedion, they 
ihow the utmoft firmnefs ; and feldom difcover more 
than what they freely confefs at their fixft ex-» 
amination. - 

The favages of Guiana are indolent, good-natured, 
fubmiflive, and a little cowardly ; tho they yield hot 
to 'the North -Americans as to equality and indepen- 
dence. ' The inhabitants of the Marion or Ladrone 
iflands live iii a fiate of perfedl equality : every man 
avenges the injury done to himfclf; and even chil- 
6ifin are regardlefs of their parents. Vet thefe people 
. are great cowards ; in battle indeed they utter loud 

p. Ihottts; 
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ibouts ; bat it is more to aiumate themielves than to 
terrify the entmy* The negroes in the Have coaft of 
Guinea are g^ood-natOired and obliging; but not re- 
markable for courage. The Laplanders are of all the 
human fpecies the mM timid : upon the flighted fur^ 
prife ih^y fall down in a fwoon like the feebleft fe«- 
male in England: thunder ()Kike9 them- to pieces. 
The: face of their coMtary is-n^tUng but rocks covered 
with mofs ; it would be fcarce habitable but for rain- 
deer,, on which the Laplanders chiefly depend for 
food. 

The Macaflars, inhabitants of the ifland Celebe$ 
in the torrid zone, diibr from all otheif people. They 
have ad^ive courage above even thi& fief cell: European 
favages ; and they eq^al the North An^rican fava^ 
ges in paffive courage. Dujing.the reign of Chavr 
Naraya, King of Syam, a fwAli party of MacaiTars, 
who were in the king's pay, having revolted, it re- 
quired a /whole army of Siamites to fubdue them* 
^our MacafTars, takefi alive, were cruelly tortured. 
They were beat ta mummy with cudgels, iron pins 
thru^' under their nails, all their fingers broken, the 
Hefli burnt off their arms, and their temples fqueezed 
between boards ; yet they bore all with unparallded 
iirronefs. They even refufed to be converted to 
Chrilliantty, tho' the Jefuits. upon that occafion of- 
fered to intercede for them* A tiger, let looie, hav- 
ing fanned on the foot of^ Oioe of them, the man 
liever once ofiered to draw it away. Another, with'^ 
out. uttering a wprd, bore the tig<9r breaking the bones 
of histback. A third fufFered- the animal to lick the 
JxLood from/ his face, without ihrinking, or turning 
away his eyes. Daring the whole of that horrid 
fpedlacle, they never once bewailed themfelves nojr 
were heard to groan. 

In concluding from the foregoing fads, that there 
are different racetiof men, I reckon upon ilrenuous 
oppofitioo, not only from men biafTed againil what is 
new or uncommon* but from numberleis iedate writers, 
whahold every diftinguilhing m ark » internal as well as 
external, to be the efTe^^ of ioil and climate, Againft 
the former, patience is my only fhield^ but I canaot 
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hope for any converts to a new opinion, without re- 
moving the arguments urged by the latter. 

Among th&endlefs number of writers who aicribe 
the fupreme efficacy to the climate, Vitruvius ihall 
take the lead. The firft chapter of his iixth book ia 
entirely employed in describing the influence of cli- 
mate on the conilitution and temper of the natives. 
The following is the fubftance : " For the fun, where 
^' he throws out a moderate degree of moiftjire, pre- 
^^ ferves the body in a temperate (late ; but where 
'^ his rays are more fierce, he drains the body of 
** moifture. In very cold regions, where the moif- 
** ture is not fucked up by the heat, the body, fuck« 
** iiig in the dewy air, rifes to a great fize, and has a 
<* deep tone of voice. Northern nations accordingly, 
^* from cold and moifture, have large bodies, white 
'< ikin, red hair, grey eyes, and much blood. Na- 
** tions, on the contrary, near the equator, are of 
<< fmall ilature, tawny complexion, curled hair,.^ack 
<< eyes, flender legs, and little blood. From ^ant 
** of biood, they are cowardly : but they bear fevers 
'* well, their conftitutions being formed by beat. 
*« Northern nations, on the contrary, fink under a 
** fever ; but from the abundance of blood, they are 
'< bold in war." In another part of the chapter, he 
adds, *' From the thinnefs of the air, and enlivening 
** heat, fouthern nations are quick in thought, and 
** acute in reafoning. Thofe m the north, on the 
** contrary* which breathe a thick and cold air, are 
<* dull and ftupid.!' And this he illuftrates from the 
cafe of ferpents, which in fummer-heat are aftive and 
vigorous; but in winter, become torpid and immove- 
able. He then proceeds as follows. '< It is then not 
** at all furprifing, that heat {hould fiiarpen the un- 
** derftanding, and cold bluntit. Thus the fouthern 
^' nations are ready in counfel and acute in thoiight ; 
*^ but make no figure in war, their courage being ex- 
'< haufted by the heat of the fun. The inhabitants of 
" cold climates, prone to war, rufh on with vehe- 
" mence without the leaft fear ; but are flow of un- 
<^ derftanding«" Then he proceeds to account, upon 
the fame principle, for the fuperiority of the Romans 

Vox# I. C ' r^^^^T.^* 
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in arras, ftnd for the extent of their empire. ** For 
*« as the planet Jupiter lies between the fervid fceat 
<« of Mars and die bitter cold of Satarn ; {o Italy, 
«< in the middle of the temperate zone, pofiefies all 
^* that is favourable in either climate. Thus by con- 
^ dud in war (he overcomes the impetnoos force of 
*^ northern barbarians ; and by vigour of arms con- 
<< founds the politic fchemes of her foothern neigb- 
<* bours. Divine Providence appears to have placed 
*• the Romans in that happy<fituatfOn, in order that 
<« they might become mailers of the world/*' — V^g^- 
tius accounts for the different thartf^tdrs of men imi 
'the fame princip^le. ** Omnes nationes qase vicins 
^< funt foy, nimio calore ficcatas, ampiiiis qoidein 
<< fapere, fed minus habere fanguinis dicunt ; ac 
« propterca conftanciam ac fiduciakn cominus non'hu- 
*^ bere pugnandi, quia metuunt vulnera qui fe ex- 
<* iguum fanguinem habere noverunt. Contra, fcp- 
<< tentrionales popoli, remoti a folis ardoribus, in- 
** confultiores quidem, fed tamen largo fangnine re- 

<* dundantes, funt ad bella promptiffimi (o) *.'* 

Servius in his commentary on the iEneid of Virgil (/i), 
fays, ** Afri Verfipclles, Graeci levesi Galli pigrioris 
** irigenii, quod natura climatum facit f." — Mallet, 
in the introduction to his hi ftory of Denmark, copy- 
ing Vitruvios and Vegetius, ftrains hard to derive fe- 
rocity and courage in the Scandinavians from the cli- 
mate : *• A great abundance of blood, fAires ftrong 
** and rigid, vigour incxhauftible, formed the tern- 
♦* perament of tne Germans, the Scandinavians, and 
•• of all other people who live^under the fame climate. 
** Robuft by the climate, and hardened with exercife, 

" confidence 

(#) Lib. I. cap. ». De,re militari. 

♦ '* Nations near the fun, being exficcated by exceflive 
•♦ heat, arefaid to have a greater acutenels of underllandiD^, 
•* but lefs Wood : on which account, in :6ghting tfa4jy arc de- 
*' 6cient in firronefs a.od refolution; and dread the being 
** wounded, as confcious of iheir want of blood. The npr- 
<* thprn people, on the contrary, remorcd from the ardor of 
•* the fun, are lefs remarkable for the powers of the mind ; 
*^ but aboundlag JA btood, they are prone t^war.** 

ip) Lib. e. ver* 7*4. 

•f ** The Africans arc fubtie and full of ftratagem,- the 
** Greeks are fickle, the Gaiils flow of parts, ail which diver- 
^* fitiea are otcaiioned by the climate/' 
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«* confidence in bodily ftrength fornted their clraraAer. 
'«* A man who relics' on his own force cannot bear re- 
**< ftraint, nor fubmilTion to the arbitrary willof another. 
** As he has no occaiion for artifice, he is altogether a 
** ftranger to fraud or difTimoIation. As he is always 
«« ready to repel force by force, he is not fufpicious 
*' nor diftruilful. His courage prompts him to be 
** faitbful in friendOiip, generaus, and even magna- 
** nimous. He is averfe to occupations that fcquire 
*' more afliduity than aflion ; b^caoTe moderate ex- 
•« ercife affords not to his blood and fibres that de^ 
'^ gree of agitation which fuits th)em. Hence his 
** difgiifl: at arts and manufadures ; and as pailion 
** labours to juftify itfelf, hence his opinion, that 
** war only and hunting are honourable profeffions.** 
Before fubfcribing to this dodriiie, J wifh to be fatif* 
iied of a few particulars. Is our author c('rtain, that 
inhabitants of cold countries have the grtateii quan- 
tity of blood? And is he certain, that courage is in 
every man proportioned to the quantity of his blood • ? 
Is he alfo certain, thac ferocity and love of war did 
univerfally obtain among the northern Europeans ? 
Tacitus reports a v^ry different charafler of the 
Chauci, who inhabited the North of Germany: 
•* Tarn imraenfom terrarum fpatium non tenent tan- 
** turn Chauci, fed et implent : populus inter Ger- 
*^ manos nobiliiTimus, quique magnitudinem fuam 
** roalit jaftitia tueri. Sine cupiaitate, fTne impo- 
'^ tentia, quieti, fecretique, nulla provocant bella^ 
^* BuUis raptibus aut latrociniis populantur. Idque 
C 2 *' pracipuum 

* At that rate, the lofs of an ounce of blood may turn the 
balance. Courage makes an efTeotiai ingredient in magna- 
oiniity and beroifm : are fuch elevated virtues corpo eat 
merely > Is the mind admitted for no ihae > Thie indeed 
would be a mortifying circumflance in the human race. But 
even fttppoiing courage to be corporeal merely, it is however 
far from being proportioned to the quantity of blood : a 
fireater quantity than can be circulated freely and eafiiy by the 
£>rce of the heart and arteries, becomes a difeafe, termed a 
ple(h«ra. Bodily courage is chiefly founded oh the folids. 
When by the vigour and clal^icity of the heart and arte* ies a 
briik circulation of blooi is produced, a man is in good fpirits^ 
lively and bold*, a greater quantity of blood, inOead of raiftng 
courage to a higher pitch, n«ver faii« to product fluggidmerB, 
and depreffioa of mindL *-" 
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*^ praccipuum virtuds ac virium argamentum eft« 
** quod ut faperiores agont, non per injurias alTe- 
** quntar. Prompta tamen omnibus arma, ac, ft res 
" |>ofcat, exercitus * (f)." Again, with refped to^the 
Ani, he bears witnefs, that*beiide ferocity and 
ilrength of body, they are full of fraud and artifice* 
Neither do the Laplanders nor ^amoides correfpond 
to his defcription, bein^ remarkable for pufillanimity, 
tho' inhabitants of a bitter cold country (f). Laftly, 
a cold climate doth not always make the inhabitants 
averfe to occupations that require more afiiduity than 
action : the people of Iceland formerly were much 
addided to ftudy and literature ; and for many centu* 
Ties were the chief hiftorians of the north. They are 
to this day fond of xhefs, and fpend much of their 
time in that amufement : there is icarce a peafant but 
who has a chefs board and men. Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander report, that the peafants of Iceland are ad- 
dided to hiflory, not only of their own .country, but 
of that of Europe. 

The moft formidable anta|;onift remains ({ill on 
hand, viz. Montefquieu, who is a great champion fur 
the climate ; obfcrving, that in hot climates people 
are timid like old men, and in in cold climates bold 
like young men. This in efFe£l is to maintain, that 
the torrid zone is an unfit habitation for men ; that 
they degenerate in it, lofe their natural vigour, and 
even in youth become like oldjnen. That juflly ce- 
lebrated author certainly intended not any imputation 
on Providence ; and yet doth it not look like an im - 
potation, to maintain, that io large a portion of the 

globe 

* ** So immenfe tn extent of c6aotry is not pcfleiTed only, 
*' but filled by the Chauci ; a race of people the nobleft among 
*^ the Germans, and who choofe to maintain their grandeur 
** by jnftice rather t^an by violence. Confident of their 
** ftrengtb, withont the third of increafmg their poiTeffions, 
** they live in quietnefs and fecurity ; they kindle no wars ; 
** they are ftrangers to plunder and to rapine; and what is the 
•* chief evidence both of their power and of their virtue ^ 
'* without oppreiliBg any., they have attained a faperiority 
** over all. Yetwhen occa(ion requires, they are prompt (o 
*' take the field ; and their troops are fpeedily raifed.** 

(^) De raoribus Germanonim, cap. 3$. 

J SchefFer, in his hiftory of Lapland, differs widely from 
the authors mentioned ;'for he afcribes the pafiiUnimtty of the 
Laplaaders to the coldneft of their climate. ^ 
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globe is fit for beads only, not for men? He oaght 
to have explained why a pertain race of men may not 
.be fitted for a hot climate, as others are for a tempe« 
rate, or for a cold one. There does not appear' any 
oppofitton between heat and courage, more th^n be- 
tween cold and courage : on the contrary, courage 
feems more con nedled with heat than with cold. The - 
fierceft and boldeft animals, a lion, for example, a 
tiger, a panther, thrive no where fo much as m th« 
hotteft climates. The great condor of Peru, in the 
torrid zone, is a bird not a little fierce and rapacious. 
A lion viiibly degenerates in a temperate climate. 
The lions of Mount Atlas, which is fometimes crown ^ 
ed with fnow, have not the boldnefs, nor the force, 
nor the ferocity of fuch as tread the burning fands of 
Zaara and Biledulgerid. Our author, it is true, en- 
deavours to fupport his opinion by natural caufes. 
Thefe are- ingenious and plaufibie; but unluckily 
they are contradidled by ilubborn fadts, which will 
appear upon a very flight, furvey of th?s globe. The 
Samoides and Laplanders are living iniVances of un* 
common pufiUaniraity in the inhabitants of a cold 
climate ; and inHances, not few in number, have been 
mentioned of warlike people in a hot climate. To 
thefe I add the Hindows, whom our author will not 
admit to have any degree of courage ; tho' he ac- 
knowledges, that, prompted . by religion, the men 
voluntarily fubmit to dreadful tortures, and that even 
women are ambitious to burn themfelves alive with 
their deceafed hufbands. In vain does he endeavour 
to account for fuch extraordinary exertions of forti- 
tude, adive as well as pa£ive, by the force of imagi- 
nation ; as if imagination could operate more forcibly 
in a woman to burn herfelf alive, than on a man to 
meet his enemy in battle. The Malayans and Scan- 
dinavians live in very oppofite climates, and vet are 
equally courageous. Providence has placed thefe 
nations each of them in its proper climate: cold 
wx)uld benumb a Malayan in Sweden, heat would 
enervate a Swede in Malacca ; and both would be 
rendered cowards. I flop here; for to enter the lifts 
againfl an antagonift of fo great fame, gives me a 
feeling as if) were treading on forbidden^^ground. 

C 3 - Th« 
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The colour of the Negroes, as above obfervcd, 
affords a ilrong prcfumption of their being a different 
j-ace from the Whites; and I once thooght, that the 
prifumption was fapported by inferiority in their un- 
derfUnding, But it appears to me doubtful, upon 
fecond thoughts^ whether the inferiority of their uo- 
demanding may not be occaftoned by thtir condition. 
A man never ripens in judgment nor in prudence bat 
by cxciCifing thefe powers. At home the Negroes . 
have little nccafion to exprcife either of them : they 
live upon fruus ar»d roots, which grow without cul- 
ture ; th»y ncedbuJe clothing, and thcycrcdl houfes 
with.ut trouble or art. Abroad, they are miferable 
ilaves having no encouragement cither to think or to 
aft ^ ho can fay how far rhey might improve in a 
ftaie of freedom, were they obliged, like EurOfeanSt. 
to procure bread with the iweat of their brows ? Some 
kingdoms in Se{;r 1 »nd particularly that of Wbi- 
dah, have niiide great improvements in governtnent, 
in p lice, and in manners. The Negroes, particu- 
lariy on the ^old coa{>, arc naturaMy gay : they are 
indulirion.s, appehend readily what is faid to the0i» 
have a good ju.Igment, are equitable in their deal- 
ings, and accOinmodatc themfelves readily to the 
matiners of Grangers . 

I /h'.»il clofe the furvey with fome ioftanccs that 
fecm to differ widely from the common nature of mail. 
The Giagas, a fierce and wandering nation in the 
heart of Africa, are in effe&. land-pirates, at war with 
all the world. They indulge in polygamy ; but 
buxy al! their children the moment of birth, and 
choofe in their Aead the moil promifing children 
taken in war. There is no principle among animals 
more prevalent than affedion to their offspring : 
fuppo/ing the Giagas to be born without hands 
or without feet, would they be more dillingoKh* 
able from the leA of mankind*? The author of 2ui 

account 

* Thavcoftener than once doubted, whether the authors 
d^ferved ci edli from whom thiii account is taken \ and, after al), 
I do not iirefii it upon ray readers. There is onI>one confide- 
ra^tion that can bring it within the verge of probability, viz. the 
little afTef^ion that male favage? have for their new-born chil- 
dren, which appears from the aotieat pra^ice of expofing them. 

^ The 
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account of Gukna, nveutioning a deadly poifon com- 
ppfed by tbeaatives, fays, *' I do not :find that even 
*<! ID their wars tb^y ever ufe poifoned arrows. And 
*^. yet it may be.wondered^ that a people living under 
** no.lawsy.a^aatedwith no religious principle, and 
'* UBre(lraiii«d by the fear of prcfent or future pu- 
'* nifhment, (hould not fometinies employ that fa- 
** tal poiroi) for gratifying hatred^ jeaiouiyy revenge. 
" Bnitiaa jlaie of nature, though th<e.rc are few ref- 
'' traints, there are alfo fewer temptations to vice ; 
<*. and the. different tribes are doubtlefs fenfible that. 
«( pQlfQQtisLrrows in war would» upon the whole, do> 
** more mifchiet than good.'' This writer it would, 
fccm h^s forgot^ thai profpe6is.of future good or evil 
never have ioilttence upon favages. Is it his opinion, . 
that fear of future mifehiefs ta. themfelves, would 
make the negroes, of New Guinea abftain from em- 
ploy iog poifoned arrows again ft their enemies ? We 
have nothing, but original difpofition to account for 
manners io fiegniar in the favages of Guiana. The. 
Japanefe refent irjuries in a manner which has not a 
pararxei in any othei' part of the world : it is indeed 
ib ii-ngular. as fcarce to be confident with human na- 
ture. Others wreak their refentment on the perfoa 
who affronts them ; but an inhabitant of J$pan wreaks 
it on hirofeif: he rips up. h|s own belly. Kempfer 
reports the following in ftance. A gentleman coming 
down the great flair of the Emperor's palace, pa^Ted 
another going up^ and their fwords happened toclafh. 
TJie 'per ion defcen ding took offcnce : the other ex- 
cu£^d himfelf, fayiog that it was accidental : adding^ 
that fwords only were concerned, and that his was as 
good as the other.. TJl fhow you the difference, fays 
the perfon who began the quarrel. The other, piqued 
at b^ng thus prevented in 1 revenge, haftened up with 
a pJiKe h^ had in his hand for the Emperor's table ; 
C 4 • and 

The.*feQ4on of the mother commeaces with the birth of the 
cbiJ4 ; ind had (he a vote, no infi^at. would^ever be dtllroycd* 
h^t as the affied^ion of the father begin? much Uter, the prac^ 
tice of deftioying new born infants may be thought not altoge- 
ther incredible in a wandering nation who live by rapine, and 
wiio.ean provide then>feive« W4tb chiMveo moreeafily thaa by 
thjB liej(|i«as aad precarious method of rearing tbetn. 
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and retarning with equal fpeed, he in like manner 
ripped up his belly in fight of his antagonift> faying, 
** U I had not been ferving my prince, you (hould not 
<* have got the ilateof me ;but Khali diefatisfied; hav- 
" ing ihow'd you that my fword is at/good as yours/^ 
The iame author gives an indance of uncommon fe- 
rocity in the Japanefe, blended with manners highly 
poliihed. In themidH of a large company atdinner, a 
3wung woman, .draining to reach a plate, unwarily 
fufiered wind to efcape. Aihamed add confounded, 
ihe raifed her breafis to her mouth, tore them with 
her teeth, and expired on the fpot. The Japaneie 
are equally lingular in feme of their religious opini- 
ons. They never fuppiicate the gods in diftrefs ; hold- 
ing, that as the gods enjoy uninterrupted blifs, fuch 
fupiications would be of^nfive to them. Their holi- 
days accordingly are dedicated to feafts, weddings, 
and all public and private rejoicings. It is delightful 
, . ., ,to the gods, fay they, to fee men happy. They are 
* ^ -'far ffiS^'beingfingular in thifiking that A* bJiirevolcot 
^ 4: J. ^{^y j5 pUafed to fee'mcn happy ; bn t nothing can be 
more inconfiftent with the Common feelings of men, 
than to hold, that in diflrefs it is wrong to fuppiicate 
the author of our nature for relief, and that he will 
be difpleafed with fuch fupplication. In deep af- 
flidlion, there is certainly no balm equal to that of 
pouring out the heart to a benevolent deity, and ex- 
prefling entire refignation to his will. 

In fupport of the foregoing dodrine, many particu- 
lars flill more extraordinary might have been quoted 
' from Greek and Roman writers : but truth has no 
occafion for artifice ; and T would not take advantage 
of celebrated names to vouch fafts that appear incre- 
dible or uncertain. The Greeks and Romahs made an 
JUuftrious figure in poety, rhetoric, and all the fine 
arts ; but they were little' better than novices in natu* 
• ral hiftory. More than half of the globe was to them 
what the Terra Auilralis incogoica is to us ; and ima<- 
gination operates without control when it is not 
checked by knowledge : the ignorant at the fame time 
are delighted with wonders; and the more wonderful 
a (lory is, the more welcome it is made. This may 
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ferve as an apology for ancient writers, even when 
they relate and believe fa^s to us incredible. Men at 
that period were ignorant, in a great meafure, of na- 
ture, and of the limits of her operations. One concef- 
lion will be made to me, that the writers mentioned 
whb report things at fecond-hand, are much more ex- 
ciifable than the earlieft of our modern travellers, who 
pretend to vouch endlefs wonders from their own 
knowledge. Natural hidory, that of man efpecially, . 
is of late years much ripened : no improbable tale is 
fuffered to pafs without a flri6l examination ; and £ 
have been careful to adopt no fadls but what are 
vouched by late travellers and writers of credit. Were : 
it true whatrDipdorus Siculus reports on the autho- 
rity of Agatharchides of Cnidus, concerning the Ich- 
thyophages on the eaft coaft of Afric, 'it would be a 
more pregnant proof of a diftind race of men than 
anj 1 have difcovered. They are defcribed to be fo < 
ftupid, ihat even when their wives and children are 
killed in their iight, they ftand infeniible, and give 
no .£gns either of anger or of compaflibn. This I . 
capnot believe upon fo , flight teftimony ; and the 
Greeks and Romans were at that time extremely cre- 
dulous, being lefs acquainted with neighbouring na- 
tions, than we are with the Antipodes. The Balea- 
ric iflands, .Majorca, Minorca, Yyica, are at no great 
diilancc from Sicily ; and yet Diodorus the Sicilian . 
reports of the inhabitants, that at the folemnization 
of marriage all the male friends, and even the houf- . 
hold fervauts, lay with the bride before the bride- 
groom was admitted. , Credat Judeus appella. It 
would not be much more difficult to make me believe 
whatisfaldby Pliny of the Blemmyans, that they 
had no head, and that the mouth and eyes were in the 
breaft ; or of the Arimafpi, who had. but one eye, 
placed in the middle of the forehead ;. or of the Afto- 
ml, who having no mouthy could neither, eat nor 
drink, but lived upon fmelling ; or of a thoufand 
other abfurdities which Pliny relates, with a grave 
face, in the 6th book of his natural hidory,, cap. 30. 
and in the 7 th book, cap. 2. 

C s. ^ Thiifc... 
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Thus upon an extenBve furvey of tbe inhabited 
parts of our globe, many nations ate foDhd differing 
io wide'y from each other, not only in complexion, 
in ff at'ures, in fliape, and in other external circam- 
ftarices, but in temper and difpofiiion, particiilarly 
in two capital articles, courage and the treatment pf 
llrar.gers, that even the certainty of their being dif- 
ferent races could not rnake one expedl more Ihiking 
differences. Doth M. Bufibn think it fafHcicnt, bare* 
ly to fay, that fuch differences may poffibly be the ef- 
iFc6l of climate or of other accidental caufes ? The 
fnfoniption is, that the diflerences fubfifting at pre- 
lent have always fubfifted ; which ought to be held 
as true, till pofitive evidence be brought of the con* 
trary: inlletd of which we are put off with bare fup*» 
pofiiion^ and p« Hi bi lilies. 

But not to reft entirely upon prcfumptive evidence, 
to nr.e it appears clear, from the very frame of the 
human body, that there muft be different races of 
men fitted for different climates. Few animals are 
more affected iban inen generally are, nor only with 
change of ieafcns ir tbe fame climate, but with change 
of weather in the ffime feafon. Can fuch a being be 
fined for all cl mates equally ? Impoffible. A man 
muft at lejifl be hardened by nature againfttheflighicr 
changes of feaicns or weather : he ought to be alto- 
gether infenfible c f fuch changes. Yet from Sir John 
Prir pie's cbfenaticns en the difeafes of the army, to 
g^o LO furih^r, it appears, that even military men, 
who 01 ght of al to be the hardieft, are greatly a f- 
fti^td by th ni. HorTes and horned cattle ffcep on the 
bare ground, wet or dry, ivi.hcut harm ; and yet are 
not made for every climate : -can a man be made for 
eveiy climate, uho is fo much m6re delicate, ^th at 
he cannot fleepon wet ground* without hazard of foncj« 
mortal difcafe ? 

Eut the argument I chiefly rely on is, That were 
all men of one fpecies, there never could have cxift- 
cd, without a miracle, different kinds, fuch as exid 
at prc.ff ut Giving allowance for every fuppofcable 
variation ofclinnate, or of other natural cacies, what 
can follow, as obfervcd about the dog-kind, butend- 

lefs 
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Ie(k yarieti^a; aoiopg individuals, as ai^oQg tulips in a. 
gajdenf (o as tl^ac no individual ihall refemjbfe ano- 
ther inllead of which vve i^nd men of different 
kinds, the individuals of each kind remarl(:ably uoi- 
form, and dii&nng not Icfs remarkably froin the in- 
dividuals, of every orher kintj. UnifoVmityancl per- 
manency are the offspiing of defign, never of chance. 
There is a^iother arguu^ent that^ppears alfo to have, 
weight : Horfes with re^jpefl xo, lize, ihape, and fpirit, 
difii^r widely in difterci^.txrlimaus. £uc let a male and, 
km^lct of whatever chpr^a'e, be.c;^rried into a coun- 
try vyhpre hories ace iu perfe^lipn^ their progeny will 
improve gradually, aud ^^^^ acquire in time the per- 
fp^ion of . \heu' (^i^^* - 1^ not this a proof, that all 
horfes ar« of one kind ? if fa, men ate not all of one 
kind; fpr if a. White aipc vviihaBl/ick in whatever 
climate,, or a Hottf ijtot witlj a, ^moi.^e, the refulti 
W.rll not: be eiih^^r an improv^roent d the kind, or the 
contrary ; hut ^ mwigr^f breed differing from both pa- 
re^x^t U i^ ihoi,alceriai|ied i^t-ygnd'any rationaj dqubt, 
that th9j;f; aif dijiere^t ra<jef,pf jcind^ of men, an4 
Xhu th<?te, faces or kinds are naturally fitted for diffe- 
lept climates; wheqce we have leafon to. conclude, 
thatprjgiually eafhkiod was p|iiccd in its proper cli- 
nw^c, >%b^i?vjj;t 4jb^nge, msi,y ix^.im^ ta, pened, m later 
l^ps If^ w^r 9r. copim^rce. . » , 

I.'lker^.is a r^nk^rkable fa^ th4i:<?onjfiim^s the fprc- 
going c<^je^ur^s. As f^r ba<^k as IjLll^o'ry goes, o^ 
tradstion kept alive by hiftory, the earth wks inha- 
bited h .fpvijaes fcjivided intofmali tribes, each tribe 
b^fring ^ if;,i;»gu,age pecifliar to iti^lf Is it riot natnra} 
to {fippoi<f, that theie original tribes were different 
races of mc^i, placed in proper climates, and left KQ 
{urm their oj»/n l^ngn^^? 

: y pjvi fupming ifjp ^he whole particulars mentioned 
abo,ve,. ij//qjlUl qof;^ l^e^t^tf ^ frion?ent to adopt thp 
foUpwin^.opii^pn,, ^er^ th^rs no counterbalancing 
^^^S^^i vi^,; . V T^tt God creat|ed many pairs of 
*'*'.t.hf ^ni»aa ra^e,- cji&ring. from each other both 
*'. externaily ^nd ii^tecnaJAy ; tjiat he fitted thefe pairs 
** A>r difEere^it clim^es, and placed each pair in its 
'' jproj^ (^lima;^ i tha; t^^pej&^Ii^jities of the or;- 
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<« gihail pairs were prcferved entire in thetrdefcendents; 
«« who, having no afliftance but their natural tabnts, 
<* were left to gather knowledge fromexperience, and 
♦* in particular were left (each tribe) to form a Ian* 
*' :guage for itfelf ; that figns were fufiicient for the 
/« original pairs, without any language but what 
^' nature faggeHs ; and that a language wa^ formed* 
*^ gradually, as a tribe increafed in numbers, and 
** in different occupations, to make fpeech neceiTary ?*'" 
But this opinion, however plaufible, we arenot^ per- 
mitted to adopt ^ being taught a different l6flbn by 
revelation, viz. That God created but a fingle pair of 
the human fpecies. Though we cannot doubt of the^ 
authority of Mofes, yet his account of the creation of 
man is not a little puzzling, as it feems to contradict 
every bne of the fa£ls mentioned- above. According' 
to that account, different races of men were not form- 
ed, nor were men formed origirtally for different cli- 
mates. AH men muft have fpoken the f^me language^ 
viz. that of our firft parents. And what of all feems the- 
moft contradidory to that account, is the favage ftate r 
Adam I as Mofes informs us, was endued by his m^' 
ker with an eminent degree of knowledge ; arid he- 
certainly was an excellent preceptor to Jiis thild'ren- 
and their progeny, among whom he lived manygebe* 
rations. Wfiencc then^ the degeneracy of all meit 
unto the fav^agp ftate ? To account for that difmal 
cataftrophc, taaukind mufthavefuffered fometecribld 
convulfion. 

That terrible convulfion is revealed to us i^n the hif- 
tory of the tower of Babel, contained in the nth 
chapter of Genefisy which is, *• That for many ceit- 
*• turies after the deluge, the whole earth was of one 
*• language, and of one Speech ; that they united to 
'' build a city on a plain in the la/nd of Shinar, with 
" a tower whofe top might reach unto heaven ; that 
<* the Lord beholding jhe pedpl^ teif ^be one,- and to 
" have all one language^ -and that nothing would be 
** reftralned from them which they imagined todo» 
*« confounded their language, that they might not 
«< underftand one another ; and fcattered them abroa:d 
*• upon the face of .all the earth." Here light 
breaks forth in the midft of,darknef$» By confound- 
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iiig the language of men, and fcatCering thl^m abroad 
upon the face- of all the earth, they were rendered 
ravages. And to harden them for their -new habita- 
tions, it was neceffary that they fhould be divided ' 
ijito different kinds, fitted for different climates. 
Without an immediate change of conftitntion, the* 
builders of Babel could not poffibly havefubfifted in 
the burning region of Guinea, nor in the frozen re- 
gion of Lapland ; houfes not being prepared, nor 
any other convenience to protedi them againft a def- 
trn^live climate. Againft this hiftory it has indeed/ 
been ureed> *Mhatthecircumftances mentioned evince 
•* it to be purely an all^ory-; that n»en never were fa 
** frantic as to think -of building a - tower whofe top 
^< might reaeh to Heaven ; and that it is grofaly ab- 
*^ {ardi takingthe matter literally* that the Almighty 
** was afraid of men^ and reduced to the neceflity oif 
** faving hinyfelf by a mtracle.^' But that this is a 
reall^iftory, mull necefTarily beadnokted, as the con- 
ibfionof Babel is the only known fad that can re-» 
concile (acred and profane hiftory. 

, And this leads us to confider the diverfity.of Ian-' 
guages *. If the common language of men had not 

been 

^ As the focis^l (late is eflenlial to man, and fpeech to (he 
Toclal ftate, the wifdom of Providence in fitting meQ for^c* 
(|Mic»ng;.that n^ce^Ary art, d^ferves oap^e attention than is com* 
oaonly beftowed ^oni it. The Orapg. O^itang has the external 
^gans of fpeech ifi per.fedlioa; aad many are puzzled to ac- 
Cfynt;why it never fpealu. Bo^.the; eixternal organs of fpeech 
make, hut a^fntiidl pajr.c o( ^hc necefTary apparatus. The fa- 
culty o/^imiiacing iaaods is an efTftntial part ; and wonderful 
would that ficuUy appear,, were Jt not rexyisred familiar bf 
pra£lice: a child of two or three yaars, . is able, by nature 
alone, without the leafl hi(lru£Vioa, to adapt its organs of 
rpeech to every articulate foond; and a child of four or five 
years can pitcfai its windpipe fo ai to emit a found of any ele- 
vation, which enables it with an ear to imitate the fongs it 
^ears. But above ?11 the other parts, fenfe and onderdand- 
ing are elTeatial tafpc;ec;h^ A'parrot can pronounce articulate 
Idnndr, and it ha« frequently an inclination to fpeak ; but, for 
want of uflderftanding, none of the kind can form a Tingle 
fentence. Has anOrangOutang underftapding to form a men- 
tal propofitioxt ? has he a faculty to exprefs that propofitioa 
ip founds ? and fuppofing . him able to exprefs what he fees 
and hears, what would be mgkc of the conoediveand difr 
JQa£tive particles } 
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been confounded upon their attempting the tow^r of 
Babel » J a&m, that there never could have beeii 
but one language. Antiquaries conftantly fuppofe a 
migrating ipirit in the original inhabitant^ of this 
earth ; not only without evidence, but contrary to all 
probability. Men never, delert their conneAioas nor 
their country without neceffity : fear of enemies and 
of wild beads, as well^as the attradiion of fociety, 
are more than fufiicient to relirain them from wander- 
ing; not to mention that favages are peculiarly foi^4 
of their natal foil *. The £ril migration^ we e pro* 
bably occafioned by fa^ions and civil wars y the n^xC 
by commerce* Greece affords inlUnces of the for-> 
mer, Phoenicia of the latter. Unkfs upon fuch oc* 
caiions, members of a family or of a tribe will never 
retire farther from their fellows than is necefid^y ior» 
food ; and by retiring grad^a^ly* they lok neither* 
their connexions nor their manners, far }efs theirs 
language, which is in conflant exereife^ As far;b2^ck| 
as hiftory carries us, tribes withoiit number,, are Ai{* 
covered, each having a language peciiUar, ^atfelf^, 

j. S^r^bo 

* with refpeft to the fuppofcH migrating fpirit, even Bo- 
chart muft yuld to Kerapfer inboldners of coojedure. Af- 
ter proving, ftom difFcencc of language, and from other cir- 
cumttances, ihat Japan was not peopled by '<he -Cliirtefe, 
Kempfer without the leaft h^'fiiation fvtile* d^cJofony ittiere of 
thole who attempted the- toWer of- Ba-bcl..' Nay, hfe te:afce» 
rooH minutely their roarf to |a£»an; and condlfldes, ttiaV they 
muft have travelled with' gfrcat expei^ition, because their lia- 
giiage has no tiuClure of arjy^ otheh Hie did not t+iihk h ne- 
eelFay to explain, what tempt»ti<«ri ' trliey h ad' to' wander fo 
far from home; nor why they Teitl^d ill an ifland, not prefe- 
rable either in foil or climate to many countries they muflt 
have t raver fed. 

An mgenio-Bs French writer obftrves, that plaaiibfcTeafont 
vould lead one to conjefture, that tnen were Aiore early pb» 
lifhtd in 'flan's than in continents; as p'eople^ crowviiSd to- 
gether, fpon" find the neceffity of laws to reft.ra'n them frotii 
mifchief. And yet, fays he, the manners of* iflanders- and. 
their lawsaie commonly the fateft fortA^d. J Avery frnfrjrlc 
reflefiion would have unfolded the myftisry.' Many liitiiy 
centuries did men exift without thinking of navigation. 
That art was not invented till men, ftraitened ift their qaar* 
ters upon the coQtipeQC, thought of occupyrog adj^^cent 
iflaads. 
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Strabo ^^^ reports, that the Albanians were divided 
into feveral tribe», differing in externa! appearance 
and in language. Lselar found in Gaul feveral fuch 
tribes ; and f acitus records the names of many tribes 
in Germany. There are a maltitude of American 
tribes that to this day continue diitinft from each 
other, and have each a different language. The mo- 
ther-tongues at prefent, though numerous, bear no 
proportion to what formerly exiiled. We find origi- 
nal tribes gradually enlarging ; by conqueft frequent- 
ly, and more frequently by the union of weak tribes 
for mutual defence. Such events promote one lan- 
guage inftcad of many. 1 he Celtic tongue, once 
cxteniive, is at pUfent confined to the highlands of 
Scotland, to Wales, to Britany, and to part of Ire- 
land. In a few centuries, it will fhare the fate of ma- 
ny oth^r original tongues : it will be totally forgotte*. 
If men had not been fcattered every \\here japon the 
confuiion of Babel, another particular muft have 
.occured, differing not lefs from what has really hap- 
pened than ihat now mentioned. As paradife is con- 
jeftured to h%ve been iituated in the heart of Aiia, 
the furrounding regions, for the reafon above given, 
jnuft have been firft peopled ; and the civilization and 
improvements of the mother country were undoub- 
edly carried along to every new fettlement. In par- 
ticular, the colonies planted in America, the South- 
fea iflands, and the Terra Auflralis incognita, mufl 
have been highly polifhed ; becaufe, being at the 
grcate diftance, they probably weie the latell. And 
yet tbefe and other remote people, ftie Mexicans and 
Peruvians excepted, remain to this day in the origi- 
nal favage ftate of hunting and filhing. 

Thus, had not men wildly attg^mpted to build a tower 
whofe top might reach to heaven, all men would not 
only have fpoken the fame language, but would 
have njade the fame progrefs toward maturity of 
knowledge and civilization. That deplorable event re- 
verfcd all nature : by fcattering nn.en over the face of 
all the earth, it deprived them of fociety, and render- 
ed them favages. From that Hate of degeneracy, they 

have 
(«) Book a. 
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h^^ve been -emerging gradually. Some nations, flimu- 
Uted by their own nature, or by their climate, have 
made a rapid progrcfs ; fome have proceeded mora 
ilQwiy; and fom^ continue favages. To trace out 
thjSrt progrefs toward maturity in different nations, is, 
th^ fubjed of (he present undertakings 

S K E T.C H 11. 

Pipgrefs of Mc5n with refpedi to Food and j 
Population,. , 

I*N tempeijate climates* the origknil food of mea 
was fruits that grow without cu^nre, and the fiefh 
of fand-animals. As.fuch animals become ftiy when 
often hunted, there is a contrivance of nature, no 
lefs iimple than^effieflual, which engages men to bear 
with chearfulnefs the fatigues of huntipg, and th« 
uacertainty of capture ; and that is, an appetite for 
hunting. Hunger ^lone is not fufficient : favages, 
who a£ by fenfc not by forefight, move not when the 
flomach is full ; and it would be too late^hen the 
flomach is empty to form a hunting-party. As this 
appetite belongs to every favage who depends on 
hunting for procuring food ; it is one inftance, among 
many, of providential wifdom, in adapting the in- 
ternal conditution of man to, his external, circum dan- 
ces. The appetite for hunting, though among us 
little neceflary for food,, is, to this day, vifible in our 
young men, high ^nd low, rich and poor. Natural 
propenGties majir be rendered faint or obfcure, but 
never are totally eradicated. 

It is probable, that fifh was not early the food of 
man. Water is notour element; and favages pro* 
bably did not attempt to draw any food from the fea 
or. from rivers, till land-animals turned fcarce. Plu- 
tarch in liis Sympoiiacs obferves, that the Syrians and 
Greeks of old abftained from fifh. Menelaus {a) 
complains, that his companions had been reduced by 
hunger to that food ; and though the Grecian camp, 
at the fiege of Troy, was on the fea-fhore, there is 

not 
{a) Book. 4. of thePdyffey. 
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not in Homer a fingle hint ^of their feeding on fifli- 
We learn from Dion Caffius, that the Caledonian* 
did. not^ cat filh, though they had them in plenty i 
which is confirmed by Adamannos, a Scotch hifto- 
rian* in his life of St. Coiumba. The ancient Cale- 
dpniana depended almoft entirely on deer for food* 
becaufe in a cold country the fruits that grow fponta- 
ncoully afford very little nouriflimcnt ; and domcftic 
animals, which at prefent fo much abound> were not 
carJy known in the north of Britain. 

Antiquafiee talk of acorns, nuts, and other ftell- 
fruits, as the only vegetable food that men had ori- 
ginally ; overlooking wheat, rice, barley. Sec. which 
inuft, from the creation, have grown fpontaneonfly : 
for furely, when agriculture firft commenced, feeds 
of thefe plants were not procured by a miracle *. 
The Laplanders, poffeffing a country where corn will 
not grow, make bread of the inner bark of trees ; 
and Linneus reports, that fwine there fatten on that 
food, as well as in Sweden upon corn. 

Plenty of food procured by hunting and fifliing, 
prCMQOUS populgjion : but as confumption of food in- 

creafes 

* Writers upon natural hiflory have been folicitous to dif- 
cover the original climate of thefe plants; but without noucb, 
fuccefs. The original climate of plants left to nature, cannot 
be z fecret : but in countries well peopled, the plants men-, 
tioned are act left to nature; the feeds are carefully gather- 
ed, and flored up for food. As this pra^ice could not fail- 
to make thefe feeds fcarce, agriculture was early thought of,, 
which, by introducing plants into new foils and new climates, 
has rendered the original climate obfcure. If we can trace 
that climate, it muft be in regions deditfite of inhabitants, or 
but thinly peopled. The Sioux, a very fmall tribe in Norths 
America, podefs a vaft country, where oats grow fpontane« 
cully in the meadows and on the fides of rivers, which mak€f 
part of their food, without neceffity of agriculture. While 
the French pofrefTcd Port Dauphin in \he ifland of Mada^ af- 
car, they raifed excellent wheat. That ftati^n was deferted 
many years ago; and to this day grows naturally aippng the- 
grafs in great vigour." la the country about Motint Ta- 
bor in Paleftine, barley and oats grow fpontaneoufly. In the.' 
kingdom of Siam, there are many fpots where rice grows 
fpontaneoufly, year after year, without any culture* Diodo-* 
rus SicAbs is our autherity for faying, that in the territory, of 
Leontinum, and in oihier parts of Sicily, wheat grew wihi. 
without any culture. And it does fo'to this day about Mount 
Etna. 
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creafes with population, wi d animaJs, folely perfe- 
Ciited, become not only more rare, but more fhy» 
MeHy thus pinched for food, are excited to cry other 
means for fupplying their wants. A fawn, a kid, or 
a lamb, taken alive, and tamed for amufemenc, fug* 
gefted probably flocks and herds, and introduced the 
ihepherd-llate. Changes ate not perfeded but by 
flow dei^rees : hunting and £ihingxontinae for a lo»g> 
time favourite occupations ; and the few animals that 
are domefticated, ferve as a common ftock .to be di* - 
ilribated among indzvidaals, accordin-g to their wants. 
Rut as the idle and iodolentt though the ieait deferr- 
ing, are thus the greateft confumers of the commoa 
ftock, an impjiovement was fuggelledr that every fa- 
mily ihoulfl rea^r a Hock for tbemfelves. Men by that 
politic regulation being taught to rely on their own 
induftry, dtfplayed the hoarding- principle, which- 
multiplied flocks and herds exceedingly And thos 
the fhepherd.ftaie was perfefted, plenty of food being 
fupplied at home, without rangingi the. woods or the'- 
waters. Hunting and fiihing; being oo longer necef- 
fary for food, became an anoufement merely^ IT-d*.; 
gratification of the o>iginal appetite for hunting. 

The finger of God may be clearly traced in the 
provifion made of animal food for man. Gramenivo- 
rous animals, perhaps all, make palatable and whole- 
fome food, i except not the hoi fe : lome nations fe^d 
on it ; others do n»t, becaufe it is more^profitabJe by - 
its labour. Carnivorous animals, generally^ fpt:aking» 
make not Wholefome food nor palatable. The firft- 
mentiooed animals are gentle, and eafily domellicat- 
ed : the latter are fierce, not eafily tamed, and uncer-» 
tain in temper when tamed. Grafs grows every where 
in temperate regions ; and men befide can multiply 
animal food without end, by training domefkic ani- 
mals to live on turnip, carrot, potato, and other 
roots, &c. Herodotus add§ the following admirable 
refledlion : ** We may rationally conje£^ure, thatDi- 
•* vine Providence has rendered extremely prolific 
«* fuch creatures as are naturally fearful, aind ferve 
" for food ,• left they (hould be deftroyed by dliftant 
" cottfumption : whereas the rap?icious aad c,ruel are^ 

D,git,zedbyG0 *' ^^^P^- 
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«» almoft barren. The hare, which is the prey of 
'< beafts, birds, aod men, is a great breeder : a 
** lioneiSy on the contrary, the ilrongeft and fierceil 
•* of beaiU, brings forth but once." 

The ihepherd date is friendly to population Men 
by plenty of food multiply apace ; and in prccefs of 
time aeighbuuring tribes, ftraitened in their paiiure, 
go to war for extenfion of territory, or migrate to 
grounds not yet occupied. Neceility, the mother of 
invention, fuggeded agricultui^. VVnen coin growing 
fpontaneoufly was rendered fcarce by confamption, it 
was an obvious thoueht to propagate it by art : nature 
was the guide, which carries on its work of ptopaga- 
tion with feeds, that drop from plants in their matu* 
laty, and fpring up new pants. As the land was pof* 
feffed in common, the feed of courfe was fown in 
common, and liored in a common repofitory, to be 
parcelled out among individiais in want, as t le cc>m^ 
non dock of animals had been formerly. We have 
for our anthority Diodorus Siculus, that heCeltibe- 
lians divided their land annually cniong individuals^ 
to be laboured for the ufeof the public, and that the 
prcduct was floiedifp, and dilhibuttd fiom time to 
time amnog the neceHitous. A lailing divifion of the 
land among the members of the fcace, fecuring to 
each man the produA of his own fkill and labour, was 
a great fpur to induflry, and multiplied food exceed- 
ingly. Population made a rapid progrefs, and go- 
vernment became an art : for agriculture and com- 
merce cannot flourifh without falutary laws. 

Natural fruits ripen to greater perledlion in a tem- 
perate than in a cold climate, and cultivation is more 
eafy ; which circumHances make it highly probable, 
that agriculture became Brd an art in temperate climes. 
Thecultureof corn was fo early known in Greece, as. 
to make a branch of its fabulous hiilory : in Egypt it 
maft have been coeval with the inhabitants ; for while 
the Nile overflows, they cannot fubfift without corn (^).. 
jMor without corn could the ancient monarches of Af- 
fyria and Babylon have been io populous and power- 
ful as they are faid to have been. In the northern 

parts 

(h) Hiftorical Law-trafts, traft I. „g,,,,,^ Google 
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parts^ of Europe, wheat, barley^ peafe, anci perhaps - 
oats, are foreign plants: as the climate is not friendly 
to corn, agriculture mad have crept northward byilow 
degrees ; and even at prefent, it requires no fihall 
portion both of (kill and induftry to bring corn to ma- 
turity in fuch a climate. Hence it may be . inferred 
with certainty, that the (hepherd-ftate continued longer 
in northern' climates than in thoTe nearer the fun. Cold 
countries however are friendly to population^ and.the 
northern people, mulivj)#ying beyond the food^that caa^ 
be fupplied by flocks and herds, were compelled to. 
throw off many fwarms in fearcb of new habitations.. 
Their frequent migrations- were for many years a*^ 
dreadful fcourge to neighbouring kingdoms. People, > 
amazed at the multitude of the invaders, judged thatx 
the countries from whence they iffuedmuft have beea; 
exceedingly populous ; and hence the North was.term-* 
cd officina gentium-; but fcarcity of food in the.fhey-; 
herd-ilate was the true caufe* The north of £urope> la 
all probability, is as well peopled at prefent as ever 4c 
was> tho' its migrations have ceafed,.^ corn and com-, 
merce having put an end to that pedilence*. Denmark- . 
at prefent feeds 2,ooo,ooQ.of inhabitants, Sweden ^ac*- 
cording to a lill made up anuo 1760, .2,383,113; fUid 
thefe countries mud. be much-mo,re populous thanv.of 
old, when over-run with immenfe. woods, and agri- 
culture utterly unknown. Had the Danes and Nor- 
wegians been acquainted with agriculture in the ninth 
aod tenth centuries, wJien th^y poured .out multitudes 

upon. 

^-Aliquando boao« dormitat Hbttierus. Montefquiea tc- 
CQXxnts as follows, for the great fwarms, of Barbarians chat over* 
v^helmed the Roman empire. *' Ccs cflTaims de Barbares qui 
'* fortirent autrefois du nord, ne pareiffent plus aajoard*hui. 
** Les violences des Romalqs avoienC fait retirer les peuple da 
**< mldi au nord : tandis que U force qui les contcnoic fobfifta,. 
** Us y refterent^ qaaod ede fut af^oiblie, ils fe repandirent; 
•• dc tott^s pATts.** Grandeur des RomaIn£, c. i6.??-[In En-. 
glifli.thu8 : •' The fwarms.of Barbarians who poured formerly^ 
**-/rom the north, appear no more. The violence of the Ro-' 
•* man arms had driven thofe natioA« from the fouth tewarda 
^'- the north: there they remained during the fubfiilence of< 
*^' that force which retained them ; but that being once wea-, 
** kened, they fpread abroad to every quarter."] — It has 
^uite efcaped him, that men cannot, like water, be dammed 
up without being fed, . ' r" T 
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vpen their neighboorsy they would not have ventured 
their lives in frail veflHs upon a teropeiluons ocean, 
in order to diftrefs^ations who were not their ene- 
mies. But hunger is a cogent motive ; and hunger 
•gave to thefe pirates fuperiority in arms above every 
sation that enjoyed plenty at home. Luckily fuch 
depredations muft have intervals; for as they nccef- 
fariiy occafion great havock even among the vidors, 
the remainder finding fnfficieocy of food at home, 
reft there till an increafing population force them 
again to adlion *. ^Agriculture, which fixes people 
to a fpot, is an invincible obftacle to migration ; 
and happy it is for Europe, that agriculture, now 
•aniverfaliy diffuied, has put an end K>r ever to ffich 
migrations : the northern people find occupation and 
faftenance at home, without infefiiog others. Agri- 
culture is a great blefiSng : it not only affords us food 
tn plenty, but fecures the fruits of our induftry from 
hungry and rapacious invaders f. 

That the progrefs above traced muft have pro- 
ceeded from u)me vigorous impulfe will be admitted, 
coniidering the prevailing influence of cudom : once 
hunters, men will always be hunters, till they be 
forced out of that ftate by fome overpowering caufe. 
Hunger, the caufe here afTigned, is of all the moft 
Overpowering ; and the fame caufe, overcoming in- 
dolence and idlenefs, has introduced manufactures, 
commerce, and variety of arts t. 

The 

* Jotnnet Magnot, m the 8th book of his hiftory of the 
Goths, mentions, that * third part of the Swedes, being 
compelled bj famine to leave their native country, founded 
the kingdom of the Longobards in Italy. 

f Mahomet Bey., King of Tunis, was dethroned by his 
fubjeCts; but having the reputation of the philofvpher^s (lone, 
he was redored by the Dey of Algiers, upon promifing to 
commHnicate the fecret to him. Mahomet fent a plough 
vrith great pomp and ceremony, intimating^, that agriculture 
IS the (Irength of a kingdom, and that the only philofopherU 
ftone is a good crop, which may be eafily converted into- 
gold. 

% Buffbn difcourfing of America, ** Is it not fingular,** 
fays he, «* (hat in a world compofed almoft wholly of favages, 
^* there aever Ihould hare been aoy fociety or commerce be- 

^ '* twcca 
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The progrefs here delineated has, in all temperate 
climates of the old world, been precifely uniform ; 
but it has been diiFerent in the e^^tremes of cold and 
hot climates, in very cold regions^ which produce 
little vegetable food for man, the hunter- flate was 
originally eOential. in temperate regions, as ob« 
icrved above, men fubfifted partly on vegetable food, 
which is more and more plentiful in proportion to 
the heat of the climate. In the torrid zone, natural 
fruits are produced in fuch plenty and perfedion, as 
to be more than fufficient for a moderate population : 
and in cafe of extraordinary population, the tranfi- 
tion to hufbandry is eafy. There are found accord- 
ingly in every populous country of the torrid zone, 
crops of rice, maize, roots, and other vegetable 
food, raifed by the hand of man. As hunting be- 
comes thus lei's and lefs neceifary in the progrefsfrom 
cold to hot countries, the appetite for hunting keeps 
pace with that progrefs ; it is vigorous in very cold 
countries, where men depend on hunting for food; 
it is lefs^igorous in temptrate countries, where they 
are partly fed with natural fruits ; and there is fcarce 
any veftige of it in hot countries, where vegetables 
are the food of men, and where meat is an article of 
luxury. The original occupation of favages, both 

in 

*< tween them tnd the animals about them > There was not 
*• a domeftic animal in America when difcovered by Co- 
** lumbus, except among the poliflied people of Mexico and 
*^ Peru. Is not tjj^is a pi oof, chat man, in hh favage flate, 
*' 18 but a fort of brute animal, having no faculties but to 
** provide tor his fubfiflence, by attacking the weak, and 
*' avoiding the (frong; and having no idea of his fuperioricy 
** over other animals, which he never once thinks of bring- 
*• ing undtr fubjedlion > This is the more furp.ifing, a& mofl 
** of the American animals are by nature docile and timid." 
Our author, without being fenfible of it, lays a foundation 
for a fatisfaftory anfwer to thefe queftittns, by what he adds, 
viz That n the whole compafs of America, whea difcoveicd 
by the Spaniard^, tt ere were not half the number of people 
that are in Euiope % and that fuch fcarcfty of men favonied 
greatly the propagation of wild animals, which had few ene- 
mies and much food. Was it not obvious to conclude fr»m 
thefe premife^, that while men, who by nature aie fond of 
hunting, have game in plenty, they never think of turaiBp 
fliepherds ? r" T 
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in cold and temperate cHmacesy is hunting, altoge- 
ther eiFential in the fol-mer as the only means of pro- 
curing food. The next ftep of the progrcfs in fa<}th, 
is the occupation of a (hepherd ; and there the pro- 
;grcfs flops ihort jn very cold regions, unfit for corn. 
Lapland in particular produces no vegetable but niofs, 
which is the food of no animal but of the rain-deer. 
This ctrcumflance folely is what renders Lapland ha- 
bitable by men. Without rain deer, the fca coafts 
within the reach of ii(h would admit fome inhabitants; 
but ti>e inland parts would be a defert. As the fwift- 
oefs of that animal makes it not an eafy prey, the 
^taming it for food mud have been early attempted ; 
and its natural docility made the attempt lucceed; 
It yields to no other animal in ufefulnefs : it is equal 
to a horfe for draught : its fk(h is excellent food ; 
and the female gives milk more nourifhing than that 
of a cow : its fur is fine ; and the leather made of its 
fkin, is both foft and durable. In 1 artary, though 
a great part of it lies in a temperate zone, there is 
little corn. As far back as tradition- reaches, the 
Tartars have had flocks and herds ; and yet, in a 
great meafore, they not only continue hunters, but 
retain the ferocity of that ftate : they are not fond of 
being fliepherds, and have not any knowledge of 
' haft>andry. This in appearance is fingular ; but no- 
thing happens without a caiife. Tartary is one con- 
tinued mountain from weft to eafl, rifing high above 
the countries to the fouth ; and declining gradually 
to the northern ocean, without a fingle hill to inter- 
cept the bitter blafts of the north. A few fpots ex- 
cepted, a tree above the flze of a flirub cannot live in 
it ♦. In Europe, the mountains of Norway and Lap- 
land are a comfortable fcreen againft the north wind : 
whence it is, that the ground about Stockholm (c) 
produces both trees and corn; and even about Abo 
(</) the climate is tolerable. Great Tartary abounds 

with 

' * May aot a fimilar fituatioo Jn fome pirts of North Ame- 
rica, be partly the occafiton of the cold that is felt there, be- 
yond what Eorope feels in he fatnc iitttude? 
(r) Latitude 59. 

- (J) Latitude 61. 
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with paflure ; but extreme cold renders it very little 
capable of corn. Through all Chinefe Tartary, even 
as low as the 43d degree of latitude, the froft conti- 
nues feven or eight months every year; and that 
country, though in the latitude of France, is as cold 
as Iceland ; the caufes of which are its nitrous foil, 
and its height without any (helter from' the weft wind 
that has paiTed through an immenfe continent ex- 
tremely cold. A certain place near the fource of the 
river Kavamhuran, and within 80 leagues of the. 
great wall, was found by Father Verbeift to be 3000 
geometrical paces above the level of the fea. Thus 
the Tartars, like the Laplanders, are chained to the 
fhepherd-Aate, and can never advance to be hufband- 
men. If population among them be ever (b great as 
to require more food than the (hepherd-ilate can fup- 
ply, migration will be their only refoarce. 

In every Hep of the progrefs, the torrid zone dif- 
fers. We have no evidence that either the hunter or 
ihepherd date were ever known there: the inhabi- 
tants at prefent fubfift upon vegetable food ; and pro- 
bably did fo from the beginning. In Manila, one of 
the Philippine iflands, the trees bud, bloflbm, and 
bear fruit, all the year round. The natives, driven 
from the fea-coad to the inland parts, have no parti- 
cular place of abode, but live under the (helter of 
trees, which afford them food as well as habitation ; 
and when the fruit is confumed in one fpot, they re- 
move to another. The orange, lemoo, and other 
European trees, bear fruit twice a year: a fprig 
planted bears fruit within the year. And this piaure 
of Manila anfwers to numberlefs places in the torrid 
zone. The Marian or Ladrone iflands are extremely 
populous ; and yet the inhabitants live entirely on 
£fh, fruits, and 'roots. The inhabitants of the ne\¥ 
Philippine iflands live on cocoa-nuts, falads, roots, 
and filh. The inland negroes make but one meal a- 
day, which is in the evening. Their diet is plain, 
confiding modly of rice, fruits, and roots. The 
ifland ofOtaheite is healthy, the people tall and well 
made ; and by temperance, vegetables and filh being 
their chief nouriihment> they live to a good old a^. 
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with fcar<:« jioy ailofieat. Tber« Is iu> ^jb |i»|i»g 
known amoag (hem as roittei) teeth: the ^^y fm^l 
of win6 or ^rijts is iiC^^^M^ ; .a#4 tfiey nev^r 
deal in tobacco nor fpiQ&ries. in manypl^kcej^ jndijia 
corn is the chief nQurifli^nent, which every ^nan 
plants for hifnielf- The inhabitants of BiU4ulgend 
and the defert of Zaara have but two meals a-d^y» 
OQe in the morning, and one in the evening. Being 
temperate, and grangers to the difeafes of luxury and 
idkneis, they generally live to a |^eat a^e. &my 
with them is the prime of life, as thirty is in, Eurojie* 
An Inhabitant of .Madagafcar will travel iH^jor three 
days without any food oat a fagar can^^^^ There is 
indeed little apjnHite for animal iQod in hot climates^ 
though beef and fowl have in fmall quantities. been 
introduced to the tables of the great, as articles of 
luxury. In America are obfervabl^ fome vaiiations 
•from the progrefs ; but thefe are referved for a fepa* 
jate iketch (^). 

With refpe€t to population in particulart that 
plenty of food is its chief caufe, may be iUaftratcd by 
the following calculation : The foqthern provinces 
of China produce two crops of rice ih a year, fome*^ 
times three; and an acre well cultivated gives food 
to ten mouths. The peafants go almofl naked ; aad 
the better fort wear but a &ngle garment made of 
cotton, of which as much ispccduced upon an acre 
as may cloath four or five hundred pcrfons. Hence 
the extreme popusoufnefs of China and other rice 
countries. The Caliave root, vvhich ferves the Amo* 
ricans for bresd, is produced in fuch plenty, that an 
acre of it will feed more pcrfoi^s than fix acres of 
wheat. It is not then for want of food that America 
is ill peopled. That Negro! and is well pc^oplcd is 
pail doubr, conddeiing the great annual draughts 
from that country to America, without any apparent 
diminution of numbers. Inilances arc not extremely 
rare of 200 children born to one man by his difFerent 
wives. Food muft be extrciiiely plentiful to enable 
a man to maintain to many children* It would re- 

Vox,, L D ' c^mrc 

{4) Book z. fkcUhn. 
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qaire extMordiiiaiy ikill and labour to make Earoj^e 
u> jpopolons : en acre and an half of wheat is barely 
famcient to maintain a iingle family of peafants ; and 
their cloathing requires many more acres. A coun- 
try of (avagesy who live chiefly by hunting, mnfl be 
very thin of inhabitants ; as io»ooo or double that 
number of acres are no more than fafficient for main- 
tainine a fingle family. If the multiplication of ani- 
mals-upended chiefly on fecundity » wolves would be 
more numerous than Iheep : a great proportion of the 
latter are deprived of the procreating power, and 
mi^y mote of them are killed than of the former : yet 
we iej every where large flocks of flieep, feldom a 
wolf; for what reafon, other than that the former^ 
have plenty of food, the latter very little ? A wolf rc- 
fembles a lavage who lives by hunting, and confames 
the game of five or fix hundred acres. 

Waving the queftion. Whether the human race be 
the offsprmfi; of one pair, or of many, it appears the 
intention of Providence, that the earth fliould be 
peopled, and population be kept up l^ the ordinaiy 
means of procreation. By thefe means a tribe foon 
^ becomes too populous for the primitive flateof hunt- 
ing and fifliing : it may even become too populous 
for the (hepherd-flate ; but probablv a nation can 
fcarce be too populous for huflumdry. In the two 
former Aates, food maft decreaie in quantity as con- 
fnmers incseafe in number : but agriculture has the 
iignal property of producing by induftry, food in pro- 
portion to the number of confumers. In faft tlie 
greateil quantities of corn and of cattle are commonly 
produced in the moft populous diftri£b, where each 
family has its proportion of land. An ancient Ro- 
man, fober ^and induflrious, made a (hift to main- 
tain his family on the produ6l of a few acres^. 

The bounty given m Britain for exporting com is 
friendly to popiSation in two refpe^ ; firft, becauie 

hufl>andr7 

* Scotland mnft have been very ill peopled in the days of 
its fifth JfttncF, when at one bunting in the high country of 
Roxbu:gh(hire, that Prince killed three hancred and fizty 
red*deer; and In Atkol, at nother time, Hx hundredy be- 
ides roes, wolvesy foxce, aad wild cats. 
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]ia(band]y requires many hands ; and* next* becaafe 
the bouncy lowers the price of com at home. To 
give a bounty fon ext>ortin|^ cattle^ would obilrud po- 
pulation ; becanfe pafiure requires few hands, and 
exportation would raife the price of cattle at home. 
From the fingle port of i ork» an. 1739, were ex- 
ported 107,161 barrels of beef, 7379 barrels of pork» 
I3»40i caiks of butter, and 8^,7 27 tirkios of the fame 
commodity, ^hus a large portion of Ireland is fet 
apart for feeding Other nations. What addition of 

.firength would it not be to firirain» if that lar^e quan- 
tity of food were confumed at home by nfeful manu- 
fadurers ! 

Lapland is but thinly inhabited even for the fhep- 
herd-il^te, the country being capable of maintaining 
i greater number of rain deer, and confequently a 
greater number of the human fpecies than are found 
in it. At the fame time, the Laplanders are well 

* acquainted with private property : every family has 
tame rain- deer of their own, to th/! extent fometimet 
of four or ^vt hundred. They indeed feem to have 
jnoie rain-deer than there is a demand for. Why 
dien is Lapland fo thinly peopled ? Fither it muil: 
have been but lately planted, or the inhabitants are 
not prolific. I incline to the latter, upon the autho- 
nty of Scheffer. . Tartary is alfo but thinly peopled; 
and as I find not that the Tartars are lefs prolific than 
fheir neighbours, it is probable that Tartary, being 
the mod Darren country in Afia, has not been early 
planted. At the fame time population has been much 
letarded by the reftlefs and roaming fpirit of that 
people: it is true, ^ey hate been forced into ihe 

. ftepherd-ftate by want of food ; but fo averfe are 
thejr to the fedentary life of a (hepherd^ that they truft 
thar cattle to flaves, and perfevere in their favourite 
occupation of hunting. This difpofition has been 
a dreadfal peft to the human fpecies, the Tartars hat- 
iifg made more extenfive con^uefts, and deftroyed 
more men, than any other nation known in hiftory : 
more cruel than tigers, they ieemed to have no de- 
light but in blood and m.aflacre, without any rej^ard 
D 2 either 
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either to fex or age *• Luckily for the hcrinan fpe- 
cies, rich fpoils dazzled their -eyes, and rotifed an 
appetite for wealth. Avarice is fomedfiies prodac* 
tive of good : it moved thefe iiiOkifters to fell the con* 
qaered people for flaves, ivhich preferved the Hvcs of 
-millions. Conquefts, however ftttjcefsfu], ci^tinot go 
jbn for ever ; they are not aceompliihed wkhbdt gredt 
lofs of men ; and the conqoeftd of the Tanars depo- 
pnlated their country. 

But as (bme centuries ha^e ehpM without Wdf 
xonfiderable eruption Of that fiidry people, their lum- 
bers mod at prefent be eonfiderable by the ordinaW 
progrefs of population. Have we not reafc^n to dreaU 
new eruptionsy like what iFormerly bappJetied ? Our 
foreknowledge of future events extends liot far; -but 
fo far as it extends, we have nothing to fear frOm thSt 
quarter. The Tartars fubdued a great pan ^f tlse 
world by ferocity and undaunted toum^, JuppbrOid 
by liberty and indi^endtnte. Th^y acknowk^gtfdT 
Genh'czkan as their leader in w%ir ; 1>ut were as fyx 
from being flaves, as the Praftks were when -they 
conquered Gaul. Tatiietlane ag^in etijoyed but'^i 
' iubilituted power, ^tfd never had the audacity Coaf- 
fiime the title»of Chan or Emperor. Bttt tlie-Tarfai-s 
have fubmitted to the fame yoke of de^tifm th^t 
their ferocity imp)Qfdd upon others ; and being tfow 
governed by a number of petty tyrant*,' their c^^ra^ 
is btk>ken by IQa^^ry, and they are no kfngtr formM* 
able to the reft of mankind t^ '■ '» 

^ Depojpuktidfti 

* when the l^artsts uoder Genhukin ceni|iie«ed;CI^!oa, it 
^ssfiriottfly deliberated, whether they ikoul^iiotftiU-ali the 
inhabitantt, tod convert that vaft coantry tato paftuce-fieldt 
for their cattle* 

f ** Callos irtbeilis 'floruiffe tcceplmirs/' 'fzyt 'Tacitti« 
in his Kfe of Agri^la, ** tnox fcgiiiUefi cu'tu ot'io iatravtft, 
•* amiOa virlnte pariter ac libeftape,*'.-^-yn E||gH(^.thA%: 
^* We have heard that the Gauls formerly made, a ^urejn 
•* war \ bat becoming a prey to indolence', the confequeiKfe 
«• of peace, they loft at once their vaioiir «ftd' their Kfectcy.*^] 
^Spain, 'Whidh defended itfclf with great hrivery 4gaiaft «he 
Romans, became an eafy prey to the Vandals in thefif^ cen- 
tury. When attacked by the Romans, it was divided into 
many fiee ftates : when attacked by the Vandals, ic was 
enervated by 11a very under Roman dcfpotifm. 
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P^tpopulauon enters into the preient (ketch a^ well 
a» populatioQ.. The letter foJiowB not with greaiec 
ceiuipity hfita equality of property, tihaa the iprmer 
frovf^, moq uality , Jo tv»ry great &t^ where ^e peo- 
T^)^9 ky priO^pejEity apd opulence, are funj^ into yo- 
Itf^t^otif^eft, we heait d^Uy compliainta of depopuia- 
tion. Cookery depopulates li&e a pedileace; be-' 
caufe when it becomes an art, it brings within th^ 
coiapafs of One iV>mai^, wh4t is fufficient for i;eQ. in 
days of te^pecance ; and is io. far worfe than a pe&i- 
Im^^ that the pmfh never rqcruit a^in* The ia^ 
l^vtants. of FraiKoe djsvoiw at prelEent more food titan 
the ifaine number dj4 ^rnaerly. Th^ Uke is ob&rva,- 
ble in Britain, and in every country where luxury 
abounds. Remedies are propofed aiui pn^ in prac«- 
tice, celebacy difgraced, marriage encouraged, an4 
2:ewards given for a numerous offspring. All in 
vain! The only effe£iual remedies are to encourage 
hufbandry, and to reprefs luxury. Olivares hoped 
to re-people Spain by encouraging matrimony. Ab- 
deram, a Mahometan king of Cordova, was a better 
politician. By eaooaraging induftry, and procuring 
plenty of food, he re-peopled his kingdom in lefs than; 
thirty years ♦. 

Luxury is a deadly enecay to population, not only 
Iby intercepting food froai tl^e jlndwdriQ^s, b^t by 
weak€|ning the power o| procrei^tii;u?. Indolence^ac- 
coo^panies VQlupt^o,^fne(8, or rathe^p is a Vanoh of 
it : women of rank iel^om ipov^, but in Qhanging 
plfi^^ ei^ploy otbexs (q move them; and a woman 
en^FvaM by indolence and intei^pe^i^nce) is iUqipia** 
li^ for tbe fev^re labour of chiW- bearing. Hence 
i| is, iMi people cf rqnk, vhere luxury prevails, ^9 
not prolific. This in&iniity not only pr.c^vents pppn- 
D S lauon, 

* A foundling hofp|C9iI is a greater ei^eroy to pppulation 
than Hbei ty to eipofe infants, which is permitted to parents 
in China, and ia* fome other countries. B.oth of th«pa ln4e<<i 
encouraee n^atriijDOHy : hut '\t\ fi^ch ho^pita^ls, thoufan^s^p^c* 
r'ifh yearly beypnd Ine ordinary propprtipp j ivher^as (e.>y .in- 
fants perifli by the liberty of txpofing theno., parental affc£klon 
geneFaily prevailing over the diftrefs of poverty. And, 
Qpj[\n ih« whfkU, fijpnhiiioa galas more by that liberty than 
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lation» bat increafes luxury, by accumulating wealth 
among a few blood-relations. A barren woman a- 
mong the labouring poor, is a wonder. Could wo- 
men of rank be perTuaded to make a trial, they would 
find more felf enjoyment in temperance and exercife^ 
than in the moft r fined luxury ; and would have no 
caufe to envy others the bleiSng of a numerous and 
healthy offspring. 

Luxury is not a greater enemy to population by 
enervating men and women, than defjpotifm is by re- 
ducing thenrto ilavery, and deflroying indudry. Def- 
potiim is a greater pell to the human fpecies than an 
Egyptian plague ; for by rendering men milerable, 
it weakens both the appetite for procreation and the 
power. Pree ftates, on the contrary, are always po- 
pulous : a man who \s happy longs for children to 
make them ^Ifo happy ; and induftry enables him to 
accomplifh his purpofe. This obfervation is verified 
from the hiftory of Greece, and of the Lefifer Afia ; 
the inhabitanrs anciently were free and extremely nu-- 
merous : the prefent inhabitants, reduced to ilavery, 
make a very poor figure with refpeft to numbers, . A 
peftilence deftroys thofe only who exill, and the lofs 
is foon repaired ; but d^efpotifm, as above obferved, 
ilrike^ at the very root of population. 

An overflowing quantity of money in circulation^ 
is another caufe of depopulation. In a nation that 
grows rich by commerce, the price of labour increafes 
with the quantity of circulating money, which of 
courfe raifes the price of mann^dtures ; and manu- 
fadinrers who cannot.find a vent for their high-rated 
goods in foreign markets, muft give over bufineis, 
and commence beggars, or retire to another country 
where they may have a profpedl of fuccefs. But lucki- 
ly, there is a remedy in that cafe to prevent depopu- 
lation : land is cultivated to greater perfe^ion by the 
fpade than by the plough ; and the more plentiful 
crops produced by the fpade are more than fufiicient 
to defray the additional expence of cultivation. This 
is a refource for employing thofe who cannot make 
bread as manufadlurers ; and deferves well the atten- 
tion of the legiflature. The advantage of the fpade 
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is confpicuotts with refpedl to war; it provides a mul- 
titude of robuft men for recruiting our armies, the 
want of whom may be fapplied by the plough, till 
they return in peace to their former occupation. 

SKETCH III. 

Progrefs of Men with refpe£l to Property. 

AMong the fenfes inherent in the nature of man^ 
the fenfe of property is eminent. By this 
fenfe wild animals caught by labour or art, are per- 
ceived to belong to the hunter or fiiher ; they become 
his property. This fenfe is the foundation of meum 
et tuum, a diflindiioii of which no-human being is 
ignorant. In the fliepherd-llate, there is the fame 
perception of property with refped to wild animals 
. tamed for ufe, and alfo with refpef^ to their progeny. 
It takes place alfo with refpe^ to a £eld feparated 
from the common, and cultivated by a man for bread . 
to himfelf and family {a). 

The fenfe of property is flower in its growth to- 
ward maturity than the external fenfes, which are per* 
fe£t even in childhood ; but ripens fader than the 
fenfe of congruity, of fymmetry, of dignity, of grace, 
and other delicate fenfes, which fcarce make any fi- 
gure tifl we become men. Children difcover a fenfe 
of property in diflinguifliing their own chair, and 
their own fpoon. Jn them however it is faint and 
obfcure, requiring time to bring it to perfedlion. 
The gradual progrefs of that fenfe, from its infancy 
among favages to its maturity among polifhed nati- 
ons, is one of the moil Entertaining articles that be- 
long to the prefent undertaking. But as that article 
snakes a part of Hiilorical Lawtradls (i), nothing 
remains for me but a few gleanings. 

Man is by nature a hoarding animal, having an 

appetite for fioring up things of ufe ; and the ienA^ of 

property is beftowed on men, for fecuring to them 

D 4 what 

(a) See Principles of Morality and Kataral ReligioBf p« 
jy. edit*, a. 
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whit they thos ftore up. Hence it appears^ that 
things provided by Providence for oar faftenance and 
accommodation » were not intended tabepofle£!ed in 
common ; and probably in theearlieft age« every matt 
feparately hunted for himfelf and his family. But 
chance prevails in that occupation ; and it may fre- 
quently happen, that while fome get more than 
enough, others muft go fupperlefs to bed. Senfible 
of that inconvenience, it crept into practice, for 
hunting and, fifhing to be carried on in common *• 
We find accordingly the practice of hunting and iifii- 
ing in common, even among grofs favages. Thof#' 
of New Holland, above mentioned, live upon fm alt 
fiih dug out of the fand when the fea retires. Some- 
times they get plenty, fometimes very little; but 
whether fuccefsful or unfuccefsful, all is broiled and 
ate in common. After eating they go to reft; they 
return to their fifliihg next ebb of the tide, whether 
it be day or night, foul or fair ; for go they muft, or 
ilarve. In fmall tribes, where patriotifm is vigorous, 
or in a country thinly peopled in proportion to itt 
fertility, the living in common is extremely comfort- 
able : but in a large ftate where felfilhnefs prevailss 
or in any flate where great population requires ex- 

traordinaiy 

^ Ineqaalieies of chance, which are ^reat in a few inftaacec, 
vani(h almoft entirely when tbe operation is frequently reite- 
rated durint a c6orfe of time. Did every oaan^s fubfiftance 
depend on tne fruits of his own field, many would die of hun« 
gcr, while others wallowed in plenty. Barter and commerce 
amocFg the inhabitants of a diftria, leiTen the hazard of fa- 
mine : the commerce of corn through a lar^e kingdom, fnfili 
as Prance or Britain, Uflens it dill more: extend that com- 
merce through Europe, through the world, and there will 
remain fcarce a veftige of , the inequalities of chance ! the 
crop of corn rttay fail in one province, or in one kingdom ; bse 
that it (hould fail univerfally is beyond the varieties of eh^nee* 
The fame otrfervatioa holds in every other matter of chance : 
one*8 gain or lofs at game for a night, for a week, xnay be 
coniiderable ; but carry on the game for a year, and fo little 
of chance reoiaim, thatit is almoft the fame whether one 
play for a guinea or for twenty. tHence a ikilfnl infurer ne- 
ver ventures much upon one bdttom ; but multiplies his bar- 
pains as much as poiBble : the more bargams he is engaged 
in, the greater is the probability of fucceCs* 
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ti^rdifUMfy ^oUur?, ^]i« heft q|^t)ip4 is tp allow every 
i|i4a,i;9 (hi^t^ for ^imftlf and bis fn^mity : Qien wiih to 
iabftur fQf tl\fipfelY«f^ ; 4p4 they UbQur Hiare ai4ent]y 
for tbemff IvM Iban for rt«^ puWi«* Private property 
b«eii|ke.«xore 9nd c^^ore (aaed in the progress of arts 
«Dd f^pufa^prc^s : to ^low s^b ^rtijt pf foperior ta- 
}eats no profit above others, wo^id be a fad difcou- 
ragemcnt to i^duftryy and b^ fcar<:e cpniiftent witk 
common judice. 

The fenfe of property is nol cpn^n^d tp the humaa 
fpeoies. The beavers perceive the timber they ^ore 
up for food* to b^ th^ir property ; and the be^sfeem 
10 have the fame perception with refpe^ to their win- 
tf r's proviiion of honey. $heep know when they are 
in a trefpafs, and run to their own paft^re on the £rfl: 
gUmpie of a man. Monkies do the fame when de- 
leted in robbing an orchard. Sheep and horned cat- 
tle have a fenfe of property with refpe6t to their reft- 
ingrplace in a fold or inclofare, which every one 
guards againil the incroachments of others. He mu&. 
be a fceptic indeed who denies that perception to 
rooks : thieves there are among them as. among men ; 
but if a rook purloin a flick from another's neit, a 
council is held, much chattering enfues, and the lex 
talionis is applied, by demoliihing the nefl of the cri- 
minal. To man are furijifiied rude materials only : 
to convert thefe into food and cloathing requires in* 
daftry ; and if he had not a fenfe that the prodi^d of 
his labour belongs to himfelf, his induftry would be 
extremely faint. In general, it is pleafant to obferve» 
that the {etkCe of property is always given where it i? 
ufvf^lt and never but Where it is ufenil. 

An ingipoioqs writer, defcribipg the inhabitants of 
C^hns^y who continue hunters and fiihers, makes ail 
eloquent harangue uppn the happinefs they enjoy^ 
in having few wants and deiires, and in having very 
little notion of private property. *^ The manners of 
^< thefe Indians exhibit an amiable pidiure of prime- 
** val innocence and happinefs. The eafe witb ' 
** which their few wants are fupplied, renders divifioii 
*' of land unneceiTary ; nor does it afford s^ny tempta** 
ff tionto fraud or violence. That pronenefs to vice, 
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** which among civilized nations is efteemed a pro- 
** penfity of nacure, has no exiftciice in a country 
«• where every man enjoys in perfe£lion his native 
** freedom and independence, without hnrting or be< 
ing hurt by others. A perfed equality of rank, 
baniihing all diftindiion, but of age and perfoojd 
- merit, promotes freedom in converfation, and 
'* firmnefs in adion ; andfuggefts nodeiires but wHat 
'* may be gratified with innocence. Envy and dif- 
*• content cannot fubfift with perfeft equality 5 we 
*• fcarce even hear of adifcontented lover, as there is 
** no difference of rank and fortune, the common ob- 
*^ ftacles that prevent fruition. 1 hofe who have been 
** unhappilv accuHomed to the refinements of luxu* 
** ry, will fcarce be able to conceive, that an Indian* 
*• with no covering but what modefty requires, with 
** no ihelter.that deferves the name of a hoofe, and 
** with no food but of the coarfeft kind painfully 
*' procured by hunting, can feel any happinefs : and 
** yet to jadg'e from external appearance, the happi- 
** nefs of thefe people may be envied by the wealthy 
" of the moil refined nations ; aqd juftly ; becauie 
*' their ignorance of extravagant defines, and endlefs 
*' purfuits that torment the great woHd, excludes 
** every wifli beyond the prefent. In a word, the in- 
** habitants of Guiana are an example of what So- 
'* crates juftly obferves, that thofe who want the leafl, 
** approach the nearefi to the Gods, who want no-. 
'< thing " It muft be acknowledged, that the inno- 
cence of favages, here painted in fine colours, is in 
every refpedt more amiable than the luxury of opu- 
lent cities, where fenfuality and felfifhnefs are roliog 
pafCons. But is our author unacquainted with a mid- 
dle flate between the two extremes, more fuitable 
than either to the dignity of human nature f liie 
appetite for p<operty is not bellowed upon us in 
▼ain : it has given birth to many ufefol arts, and to 
almoil ail the fine arts ; it is ftill more ufeful in fur- 
nilhing opportunity for gratifying the moll dignified 
natural affedions » for without private property, what 
place would there be for benevolence or charity (r) ? 

Without 
l<) Hiftorical law-traai, im^^'^'^S^^ 
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Without private property there would be ao induf- 
try ; and withoat ii)dttflry» men would remain favages 
for ever. 

The appetite for property, in its nature a great blef- 
ling» degenerates, I acknowledge, into a great cor fe 
when it cranfgrefres the boundsof moderation. Before 
money was introduced, the appetite feldom was immo*. 
derate, becaufe plain necefTaries were its only objedls* 
But money is a fpecies of property, of fueh extenfive 
nie as greatly to inflame the appetite. Money prompts 
men to be induftrious ; and the beautiful produ&i- 
onsof induftry and art, rouiing the imagination* ex- 
cite a violent defire of £ne houfes, ornamented gar- 
dens, and of every thing gay and fplendid. Habi- 
tual wants multiply : luxury and fenfuality gain 
f round : the appetite for property becomes head- 
rong, and mull be gratified even at the expence of 
juftice and honour. Examples are without number 
of this progrefs ; and yet the following hiftory de- 
ferves to be kept in memory, as a ilriking and lamen- 
table illuftraciont Hifpaniola was that part of Ame- 
rica which Columbus ftrH difcovered anno 1497. He. 
landed upon the territory of Guacanaric, one of the 
principal Cacicsof the ifland. That prince, who had 
nolhinsr barbarous in his manners, received his guefls 
with cordiality ; and encouraged his people to vie 
with one another in obliging them. To gratify the 
Spanifh appetite for gold, they parted freely with 
tkeir richefl ornaments; and in return, were fatisfied 
with glafs beads, and fuch baubles. The admiral's fhip 
having been to^edagainfl the rocks in a hurricane, Gu- 
acanaric was was not wanting to his friend on thatoc- 
cafion : he cenvened a number of men to afiiH in un- 
loading the fhip ; and attended himfelf till the cargo 
was fatcly lodged in a magazine. The Admiral hav# 
ing occafion to return to Spain, left a part of hiscre«v 
behind ; who, forgetting the lefTons of moderation he 
had taught them, turned licentious. The remon* 
firances of Guacanaric were in vain : they feized up* 
on the gold and wives of the Indians; and in general 
treated them with great cruelty. Such enormities did 
not long pafs unrefentcd : the rapacious Spaniards, 
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after mucfc bloodflicd, were fhat up io their fart, and 
reduced to extremity. Unhappily a reinforcement 
arrived from Spain : a long and bloody war eofuedy 
which did not end till the iflaadera wtre wholly 
brought onder. Of this Hiaad, aboat «oo letgites in 
length and between fixty and^eighty in bcfadth* aSpa- 
ai(h hifiorian bearswitaefstthat the inkabiiiantft amount- 
ed to a million when Columbus landed *• The Spani- 
ards, relentlefs in their cmeUy, forced thefer^ocr people 
to abandon the culture of their fields and to retire 
to the woods and mountains. Hunted liice*wild4>ea^B 
even in thefe retreats, they fled frem mountatn to 
mountain, till hunger and fatigue, whieb deftroyed 
more than the fword, forced them to deliver themfeives 
up to their implacabiecoaqaerors. There remained at 
that time bat 60,000, who were divided among the 
Spaniards as flaves. Exceffive fatigue in the miaes» 
and want of even the common nccoilkries of life, tf- 
duced them in five years to 14,000 Confidertug them 
merely as beafls of burden, they would have yielded 
more pro^t had they been treated with lefs inhumanity. 
A varice frequently com) terafls its oivnend : bygrafping 
too much, it lofes all. The emperor ( haries reibived 
to apply Tome e^^edual remedy ; but beitjg interrupted 
for fon-.e tinoe by various avocations, he got inteili* 
gence that the poor Indians were totally extirpated. 
A-nd they were To in reality, a ha«^dfpl excepted, who 
lay hid in the mountains, and {ub&^ed as by a miracle 
in the midil of their enemies. 1 hat handful were dif- 
•overbed many years after by -foaie hunters; who treat-. 
ed them with humanity, regretting perhaps the bar- 
barity of their forefathers. The poor Indians, docile 
and fubmiffive, embraced the Chriftian religion, and 
ftfiamed by degrees the manners and cuftoms of their 
enafters They ftillexi(l,and live by hunting and hfhifig. 
Ailedion for property I Janus double faced, prodac- 
tive of many blefTings, but degenerating often to be a 
Cnrfe. In thy right hand, Induftry, a cornuqopia of 
plenty : in thy left. Avarice, a Fandora^a boxof dead- 
ly poifon. SKETCH 

* As little corn was tt thtt thne prodaced in tke iiAad,Jia4 
lefe of tnimal food, there is reafon to fufpeft, that the num- 
>er8 are exaggerated. But whether a miUiofl, or half of that 

umber, the moral is the fame. ' 
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S K E T C H IV. 
Origia and Pregrdt of Coiiiierok. 

THB few wants of men in the firft ftsge of foci* . 
ety, are fopplicd foy barter Or peroiotation in its 
rttdeft form. In barter, the rational confideration is* 
what is wanted by theooe, and whatean be fpared by 
the other. Bat favages ar£ not always lb dear*fight-> 
ed : a favage who wants a knife will give for it any 
thing that is lefs ufeful to him at prefent ; without 
confidering either the preien^ wants of the perfon hei 
is dealing with, or his own foture wants. An inhabi* 
tantof Gaiana will for afi(h*hook give more at oner 
time, than at another he will give for a hatchet, or 
for ^ttfi. Kempftr reports, that an inhabitant of 
Pali Timor, an iflaod adjacent to Malacca, will, for a 
a bit of coarfe linen not worth three halfpence, ^ive 
provisions worth three or four flitllings. But people 
improve by degrees, attending to what is wanted and to 
whatean be fpared on both fides ; and in that lefTon, 
the American favages in o«r neighboarhood are not a 
little expert. 

Barter or pcrmutatioD, in its* original form, proved 
miferabiy deicient, when^m^n and their wants mal- 
tiplicd. That fort of conuiierce. cannot be carried on 
at a di^aace ; and even aouMig neighbours, at does 
not always happen, that the one can fpare what the 
other wants. Barter ik (ornewhat enlarged by cove* 
nants : a bufhel of wheatis delivered to me, upon my 
promiiing an equivalent at a future time. But what if 
I bave nothing that my neighbour may iiave occafioa . 
for ? or what if my promife be not relied on ? Thiit 
barter, even with the aid of covenants, provies ftill in. 
liifficient. The numberlcfs wants of men cannot rea* 
dily be fupptied without fome commodity in. general 
eftimation, that will be gladly accepted in.exchange 
for every other article of commerce. Thatcommcdity 
ought not to be baUcy, nor be exten£ve in keeping, 
aor be confumable by time. Gold and filt^er.areme* 
tais which poflefs thefe properties in an eminent de^ 
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grce. They are at the fame time ptrh€t\y homog^- 
neoas in whatever coantry produced : tvtro mafles of 
pore gold or of pure filver are always equal in value» 
provided they be of the fame weigiit. . Thefe metals 
are alfo divifible into fmall parts> convenient to be 
given for goods of fmall value. 

Gold and filver, when firft introduced into com- 
merce, were probably bartered, like other commodi- 
ties, by bulk merely. Rock-falt in Ethiopia, white as 
fnow and hard as ftone, is to this day bartered in that 
manner with other goods. It is dug out of the moun- 
tain Lafca, formed into plates of a foot lon^, and three 
inches broad and thick ; and a portion is broke off 
equivalent in value to the thing wanted. But more 
nicety came to be introduced into the commerce of 
gold and iilver : inftead of being given loofely by bulk, 
every portion was weighed in fcales : and this method 
of barter is pra^ifed in China, in Ethiopia, and in 
many other countries. Even weight was at length 
difcovered to be an imperfed flandard. Ethiopian fait 
may be proof againft adulteration ; but weight is no 
fecurity againft mixing gold and filver with bafe me* 
tals. To prevent that fraud, pieces of gold and filver 
are imprefled with a public flamp, vouching both die 
purity and quantity ; and fuch pieces are termed coin. 
This was a nouble improvement in commerce ; and» 
like other improvements, was probably at firft thought 
the ntmoft ftretch of human invention. It was not 
forefeen, that th^ metals wear by much handling in 
the courfe of circulation ; and confequently, that in 
time the public ftamp is reduced to be a. voucher of 
the i^uritjr only, not of the quantity. Hence proceed 
manifold inconveniences ; for which no other remedy 
occurs, but to reftore the former method of weighing, 
trufling to the ftamjp for the purity onl^. This proves . 
an embarrafrment m commerce ; but it will facilitate, 
paper- money, which is free of that embarraffment. 

When gold or filver in 4iullion is exchanged with 
other commodities, fuch commerce pafTes nnder the 
common name of barter or permutation : when current 
coin is exchanged, fuch commerce is termed buying 

and. 
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and felling ; and the money exchanged, is termed 
the price of the^goods. 

r As commerce cannot be carried on to any extent 
without a ftandard for comparing goods of different 
kinds, and as every commercial country is pofTeiTed of 
fuch a ilandards itfeems difficalt to fay by what means 
the ftandard has been edabliihed. It is plainly not 
founded on nature ; for the different kinds of goods 
have naturally no common meafure by which they can. 
be valued : two quarters of wheat can be compared 
with twenty ; but what rule have we to compare wheat 
with broad cloth, or either of them with gold, or gold * 
even with iilver or copper ? Several ingenious writers 
have endeavoured to account for the comparative va- 
lue of commodities, by reducing them all to the la>^ 
bour employed in railing food ; which labour is faid 
to be a ilandard for meafurinj; the value of all other 
labour, and confequently of all things produced by 
labour. ** if, for example, a bufhel of wheat and an 
** ounce of filver be produced by the fame quantity of 
** labour, will they not be equal in value?" This 
flandard is imperfedl in many refpe£b. I obferve, firil, 
that to give it a rational appearance, there is a necef- 
iity to maintain, contrary to fa£l, that all materials 
on which labour is employed are of equal value. It re- 
quires as much labour to make a brafs candleAick as 
one of iilver, though far from being of the fame va- 
lue. A buihel of wheat may fometimes equal in va- 
lue an ounce of filver ; but an ounce of gold does 
not always require more labour than a bufhel of 
wheat ; and yet they differ widely in value. The 
yalue of labour, it is true, enters into the value 
of every thing produced by it ; but is far from mak* 
ing the whole value* If an ounce of filver were of no 
greater value than the labour of procuring it, that 
ounce would go for payment of the labour, and no« 
thing be left to the proprietor of the mine : fuch a doc* 
trine will not reliffi with the King of Spain ; and as 
little with the Kings of Golcon^ and Portugal, pro- 
prietors of diamond mines. Secondly, The ffandard 
under review fuppofes every fort of labour to be of 
equal value, which however will not be maintained. 
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Ah nftful art in gn^t r«qu«ft m«y Ii9t l)« gol^lUy 
known : the few who are fkilful may jii^ly d^iB^ moi^ 
for their labour tiiad) (he common i.4te. AA^pfrt)io{^ 
handnun IkAows no more labour in miii^ an hin^ 
dred bu(he|s of wheat, than hU igncNrant o^ighbaur ia 
railing fifty : if labpur be the only ftandard, thfi tw<»^ 
crops ought to aSbid ihe rain^i>ri««. Was not Rapbu^l 
intitled to a higher priccfor ooeof his fine tabUtnr^s. 
than a dance is for a tavern-fign* fnpjpofing th^ labour 
to have been eqgal? I^filyy as this ftandard is appli- 
cabhe to things only that reqnire Jaboar, what rulr ia 
to be followed with r^fpefito natural friiit$> i^nd other 
things that require no labour ? 

Laying afide then this attempt to fix a ftandard, ii: 
occurs to me, that the value of a conipoodity dependa 
chiefly, though not folely, on the demand. QB^^it/ 
beyond the demand renders even neceilariea of no r4- 
lue ; of which water is an inftan^e. it may be held 
accordingly as a general rule, that the value of goods 
in commerce depends on^demaod beyond wh^at their 
quantity can fatisfy ; and rifes in proportion to the 
excefs of the demand above the quantity. Even water 
becomes valuable in countries where the demand ex- 
ceeds the quantity; in arid regions » fprings of water 
are highly valued ; and in old times were frf quentjf 
theoccafion of broils and blood/hed. Comparing next 
different commodities with refpe^ to value, th^teom* 
modityof which the excefs of the demaind ^bove the 
quantity is the greater* will be of the greater value. 
Wer« utility or intrinfic value only lo be copii^eredf a 
pound of iron would be worth ten pounds of gold i 
but as the excefs of the demand for gold ^b^ve Ue 
quantity is much greater than that of iron* the latter 
is of lefs valne in the market. A poiund of ppiumor 
of Jefuit's bark is, for its faJiitary ^efts^ Sipre valU'- 
able than gold; and yet, hr the .reafoii given s « 
pound of gold will purchi^e many pounds of the£b 
drugs. Thus, in general, die.excefc of the de«an4, 
above the quantity is the fiandard that chiefly jSx^e 
the mercantile value of commodities *• 

The 

..♦Ian voyage to Arabia- E^Uy, anft.ijpB, by a Fr<^8^ 

(h'tp, the King of the territory where the ciew lanaed, gate 
them aa ox weighing a thoafand ar twelve hundred pounds 
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The oaa&s tliat make a demand, feem not io eafily 
afcertained. One thing is evident^ that the demand 
for neceflaries in any connlry, muft depend on the 
niuaber of its inhaJ^itants. This rule holds not /o 
fHxi&iy in articles of convenience ; becaufe fbme peo* 
pie are more greedy of conveniencies than others. 
As to articles of taile and luxury, the demand spears, 
fo arbitrary as fcarce to be reducible to any rule. A. 
tafte for beauty is general ; but fo di£erent in dii£e^ 
rent perfons, as to make the demand extremely va^ 
liable : the faint reprefentation of any plant in an 
agate, is valued by fome for its rarity ; but the de« 
mand is far from beine univerfal. Savages are de- 
fpifed for being fond of glafs beads ; but were fuch 
toys equally rare "among us, they would be coveted 
by many : a copper coin of the emperor Otho is of no, 
intrinfic value ; and yet for its rarity, would drav a 
great price. 

The value of gold |ind iilver in commerce, like that 
of other commpditie^s, was at fird, we may believe, 
both arbitrary and fluduating ; and, like other com- 
modities, they found in time their value in the 
market; With refpe£l to value, however, there is a 
great difference between money and other commodi- 
ties. Goods that are expeniive in keeping, fuch as 
cattle, or that are impaired by time, fuch as corn» 
will always be fird oiFered in exchange for what is 
wanted ; and when fuch goods are offered to fale, the 
vender mud be contented with the current price : in 
making the bargain the purchafer has the advantage ; 
for he foifcrs not by referving his money to a better 
market. And thus commodities are brought down 
by money to the lowed value that can afford any pro- 
fit. At the fame time, gold and filver fooner find 
their value than other co;mmoditie8. The value of 
the latter is regulated both by the quantity and by the 
demand; the value of the former is regulated by the 

quantity 

for* fufcc, and three fcore pounds weight of rice for twentjr- 
erghe ounces of gun-powder. The goods btrtered were cfti- 
.i»ti«4l according to tlie WMts of each ptrky, or, in othet 
««fd«» according tp khedoauuiil ahavc the guaatity. 
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quantity only, the demand being unbounded : and 
even with rt{peSt to quantity, thefe precious metals 
are lefs variable than other commodities. 

Gold and iilver bein^ thus fooner fixed in their va* 
lue than other commodities, become a ftandard for 
valuing every other commodity, and confequently 
for comparative values. A bumel of wheat, for ex- 
ample, being valued at five (hillings, a yard of broad 
cloth at fifteen, their comparative values are as one 
to three. 

A ilandard of values Is elTential to commerce; and 
therefore where gold and iilver are unknown, other 
ilandards are eilabliflied by practice. The only iland- 
ard among the favages of North America is the ikin 
of a beavf r. Ten of thefe are given for a gun, two 
for a pound of gun powder, one for four pounds of 
l^ad, one for fix knives, one for a hatchet, fix for a 
coa't of woollen cloih, five, for a petticoat, and one 
for a pound of tobacco. Some nations in Africa em*, 
ploy ihells, termed couries, for a ilandard. 

As my chief view in this iketch i»^ to examine ho\sr 
fkr induilry and commerce are affb£led by the quantity 
of circulating coin, I premife, in that view, the 
following plain propofitions : fuppofing, firil, the 
quantity of money in circulation, and the quanrity 
of goods in the market, to continue the fame, the 
price will rife and fall with^ the demand. For when ' 
more goods are demanded than the m^ket affords, 
thofe who offer the higheft price will be preferred : as, 
oh the other hand, when the goods brought to mar- 
ket exceed the demand, the venders have no refource 
but to entice purchafers by a low price. The price 
of fiih, fiefli, butter, and cheefe, is much higher 
than formerly ; for thefe being now the daily food 
even of the lowed people, the demand for them is 
greatly increafed. 

Suppofing now a fluduation in the quantity of- 
goods only, the price falls as the quantity increaies, 
and rifes as the quantity decreaies. The farmer, 
whofe quantity of corn is doubled by a favourable 
feafon, muil fell at half the ufual price; becaufe 
the purcbafer, who fees a fuperfluity, will pay no 
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more for its The contrary happens upon a fcanty 
crop : thofe who want corn muft (larve, or give the 
' market price, however high. The manufa^ures of 
wool> fiaxy and metals, are much cheaper than for- 
merly ; for though the demand has increafed, yet by 
ikill and induftry the quantities produced have in« 
creafed in a greater proportion. More pot-herbs are 
confumed than formerly ; and yet by fkilful culture 
the quantity is fo much greater in proportion, as to 
have lowered the price to lefs than one half of what it 
was eighty years ago. 

It is eafy to combine the quantity and demand, 
fuppofing a fluctuation in both. Where the quantity 
exceeds the ofual demand, more people will be tempt- 
ed to purchafe by the low price ; and where the de« 
mand rifes coniiderably above the quantity, the price 
will rife in proportion. Inmathematical language,'- 
thefe propofitions may be thus 'exprelTed, that the 
price is directly as the demand, and inverfely as the 
qiiantity. 

•A variation in the quantity of circulating coin is 
the mod intricate circumftance ; becaufe it never hap- 
pens without making a variation in the demand for 
goods, and frequently in the quantity. 1 take the 
fiberty however to fuppofe, that there is no variation 
but in the quantity of circulating coin; for though 
that cannot happen in reality, yet the refult of the 
foppofition will throw light upon what really hap- 
pens : the fubjed is involved, and 1 wiih to make it 
plain. I put a fimple cafe, that the half of our cur* 
rent coin is at once fwept away by fome extraordinary 
accident. This at firft will em barrafs our internal' 
commerce, as the vender will infift for theufual price, 
which now cannot be afforded. But the error of fuch 
denrand will foon be discovered ; and the price of 
commodities, after fome fluduation, will fettle at the 
one half of what it was formerly. At the fame time, 
there is here nio downfall in the value of commodities, 
which cannot happen while the quantity and demand 
continue unvaried. The purchafing for a fixpence 
what formerly coft a (hilling, makes no alteration in 
the value of the things purchaied ; becaufe a fixpence is 

equal 
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equal in value to wh;U. a fhiliiag wa$ formerly, Iii,a« 
wocid, when money i» fca/* ce» it am& hfi^ a high v^*^ 
Itte: it muft ia partkular {^ far in. the purjcb^jl^ q£ 
gaoidsf wiiich w« exprefs by fayinfft that go.o;db; ar«, 
cheap-— 1-Put next che cafe, that oy fomk acciiienj; 
our fpecie U in^ntly doubled. Upon fappofitiooi 
that the quantity and demaod continue apvaried, the. 
refult mult be^ not inllaaitaneous indeed^ to donbi^ 
the price of commodities. Upon the former fappo« 
fition, a ii^pence is in efie6t advanced to be a (hil- 
ling : upon the prefent ruppofitipn^ a ihilling has ifk 
efie^ funjc down, to a Sixpence. And here again it 
aught to be obferved, that though the price is aug- 
xnented, there is no real alteration in the value of 
commodities. A bnllock» thatibme years ago cojuld 
have been purchafed for ten pounds, will at prefent 
yield fifteen. The vulgar ignorantly think, that the 
• value of horned cattle has rifen in that proportion. 
The advanced price may, in fome de^ee, be occa- 
fioned by a greater confomption ; but it is chiefly occar 
fioned bv a greater quantity of money in circulation •• 

Combining all the circumilances, the refult is, that 
if the quantity of goods and of money continne the 
fame, the price will be in proportion to the demand. 
If the demand and quantity of goods continue the 
fame, the price will be in proportion to the quantity 
of money. ^ And if the demand and quantity of 
money continue the fame, the priqe wUl fail a^ the 
quantity iocreail^,- and rifeas theqgantit^ dinunifhe^^ 

Thefc fpeculative notiions will,. I hQ^>e, epable iis 
with accuracy to exarmine> how i^^ultey anfd cona* 
merce aye aiieAed by variaitianj? in the quantity of 
circulating coin. It is evid^t,. that aii^ts anid mana- 

fa^ures 

* It is commonly though i, tht.t th^ rat« of intteF^ft d^pcods 
on the quantity of circuiatiBg; cof;iv that iot^reft wtllt^e. hi^h 
when money is fc^rce, and low when money abound*. But 
whatever be the canfe of high or lew intereft, I am certain 
that the quantity of eiiculatiiiBg coin can bane lao influence. 
S»ippoAng» an abov^, lb« half of qur moqey to k^ wi<ij>dr%wp, 
a hundred potiuds l^nt oe^ht dill to afford but i\ve pQ,mxds as 
intereft ; hecauie if'the principal be doubled in value, fo Is alfo 
the intereft. If, on the other fiand, the quantity of our me- 
ney be dqublad, the five pou^ndt of inhered 'iteiU cftntiniie to 
l«ar the jaaie proportion to the principal as formerly. 
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ibdUrr«s'Csnn(ot be carried en to atiy extent; wsiheiit 
coin. iHands totally f employed in any ^x or cdbqii- 
ia^are require ^^g^s (bily br weekly, beeoaie thdy 
tiniiilgo to (market for every ti^eeilkry of life. The 
^clothier, the tdyior, th^e (hoe^maker» the gardener, 
the farmer, livift employ fefvants to prepare their 
goods for the market, to whom, for that reafon, 
^ wages ought to be regularly paid. In a word, com* 
menreamoiig an endlefs n4imber of individuals who 
depend on each other e-^en ^for necei^rias, -would be 
altogether inextricabie without a <)4iantity of circu- 
lating coin. Money may be juftly concdived'to be 
the oil that kibricates all the fpringsand wheels ofia 
«great machine, and preferves it in motion *. Sup- 
-poling us DDW to t»e provided with lio more of that 
precious oil than is barely Aif&cient for the eafy mo- 
tion of our ihduHry and manufadturesy a diminution 
' or the neceiffiiry quantity miift cramp all of them. 
Our induftfty and man ufa^itres mud decay ; andif 
we donot confine the expence of living to out preieiit 
circumftaifces, which'feldom happens, the baknce of 
trade with foi'tign nations will turn againft as, and 
leave us no refource for making the balance equal, 
' but to export our gold -and filver. And when we are 
drained of thefe metals, ifafewell to arts and manu- 
zfsCttxrts. We ^all- ibe ^edaced tto Jiie coiiditionof 
?fatin^s,^vo(hfch is, that^ekch ''ii^iiividasl depends en* 
'tirely on hi^own labbur for p^octirffi|; every necefiaiy 
'of life. The' confeqtfenees df « f»0ourable ibalance 
-aWi atiirfli dineftly of^jofiie $i^>ut at the longrrtin coase 
^out to be the famer the3^af«'^fwefet iii'theimouth, but 
thitttf in tlieitlomacfh* '^A- brifk' hifliix^of riches bya 
'favourable balance, reufes our a£livity« Plenty of 
-inoney elevates our fpirits, and infpires an appetife 
Sor^'pUsiUitt :i we induige'ft tafte foFihew^aml embdl- 

Ufliib^nt; 

* Money cannot be juftly/aid -to be deficient .where tKerc is 
foflicic^cy to ^urchafe' eVery- ^otnditfdity,' ioclodiiig Ikbib^r/ 
ihivU wint^d. 'Any greyer ^timtity is hur^ul to^dcNi^- 
merce, «s will' be feeo tfterward. But to be fpfced (oicon* 
.tr%€t debt.even when- ooe^deals prudently and pro6eab)y« ftiid 
confequently to be fabje^lted to legal execution, is a proof, by 
tto means ambiguous, of fcarcity of money.; which until 6f 
late was remarkably the c^fe in £c«ilaii'd. ' ^ ' t ' 
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lifluneBt; become hofpitable* and refine upon the 
arts of- luxury. Plenty of money is a prevailing mo- 
dve even wich the molt fedate, to exert themfelvea in 
building, in hufbandry, in manafadures* and in 
other folid improvements. Such articles require botii 
hands and materials, the prices of which are raifed 
by the additional demand. The labourer again 
whofe wages are thus raifed, is not now fatisfied with 
the mere necejOaries ; but infifts for conveniencies^ 
the price of which alfo is raifed by the new demand. 
In (hort, increafe of money raifes the price of every 
commodity ; partly from the greater quantity of mo- 
ney, and partly from the additional demand for fup- 
plying, artificial wants. Hitherto a delightful view 
of profperous commerce : but behold the remote con* 
fequences. High wages will undoubtedly promote at 
firft the fpirit of indudry, and double the quantity of 
labour : but the utmoft e^^ertion of labour is limited 
within certain bounds ; and coniequently a perpetual 
influx of gold and filver will not for ever be attended 
with a proportional quantity of work: the price of 
labour will rife in proportion to the quantity of mo- 
ney ; but the produce will not rife in the fame pro- 
portion ;. and for that reafon our manufadures will 
be dearer than formely : Hence a difmal fcene^ The 
high price at home of. our man nfadures will exclude 
ut from foreign markets ; for if the merchant cann^ 
draw there for his good^ what he paid at home, witk 
K>me profit, lie muft abandon foreien commerce 
altogether* And what;ip Kill more dimial, we ihall 
be ^privedeven of our own markets ; for in fpite of 
the utiftoft vigilance^ foreign commodities, cheaper 
than oar own, will be poured in upon us. The laft 
fcene is to be deprived of our gold and filver, and re- 
duced to the fame naiferable ftate as if the balance 
had been againft us from the beginning. 

However certain it may appear, that an aug- 
snefitation in the quantity of money muft raiie the 
price of labour and of manufadures, yet there Is 
a hd that feems to contradi£l the propofition, 
which is, that in no other country are labour and 
nanufadlures fo cheap as in the two pepinfulas on 
xihe right.and left of this Ganges, though in no other 
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coontry is there fuch plenty of money. To accoant 
for this fingular fad, political writers fay, that mo- 
pey is there amafled by the nabobs, and withdrawn 
from circulation. This is not fatisfadory : the chief 
exporution from thefe peninialas are their manufac- 
tures, the price of which comes iirft to the merchant ' 
and mannfadurcr ; and how can that happen withooc 
raiiing the price of labour ? Rice, it is true, is the 
food of their labouring poor ; and an acre of rice 
yields more food than five acres of wheat ; but the 
cheapnefs 0i neceifaries, though it hath a confidera- 
ble ioHuence in keeping down the price of labour, 
cannot have an efFed fo extraordinary as to keep it 
conftantly down, in oppofition to an overflowing cur- 
rent of money. The populoufnefs of thefe two coun- 
tries is a circumflance that has been totally overlook* 
ed. £very traveller is amazed how fuch fwarms of 
people can find bread, however fertile the foil may 
be. Let us examine that circumftance. One thing 
is evident, that were the people fully employed, there 
would not be a demand for a tenth part of their ma- 
jiufaAures. Here then is a country where hand- 
labour is a drug for w^ant of employment The peo- 
ple at the fame time, fober and induftrious, are glad 
to be employed at any rate ; and whatever pittance is 
gained by labour makes always fome addidon. Hence 
It is, that in thefe peninfulas, fuperfluity of hands 
overbalancing both the quantity of money and the 
demand for their manufaAures, ferves to keep the 
price extremely low. 

What is now faid difcovers an error^n the propo« 
fition above laid down. It holds undpubtedly snEu* 
ropCy and in every country where- there is work for 
all the people, that an augmentation in the circulat- 
ing coin raifes the price of labour and of manufac- 
ttrrcs : but fuch augmentation has no feniible eflfedt 
in a country where there b a fuperfluity of hands, 
who arc always difpofed to work when they find em- 
ployment. 

From thefe premifes it will |be evident^ that unleft 
there be a fuperfluity of hands, manufadurescan ne* 
vcr flouriih xa a country abounding wiJi min^s of 
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gdld and filver. This in effc&, is the cafe of Spain : 
a conftant influx of thefe metals, railing the price of 
labour and of manufadares> has deprived the Spa- 
niards of foreign markets, and alfo of their own : 
they are reduced to purchafe from Grangers even the 
necelTaries of life* What a difmal condition will 
they be reduced to when their mines come to be ex- 
haufted ! 

To illuftrate this obfervation, which indeed is of 
great ilmportance, I. enter more minutely into the con- 
dition of Spain. The rough materials of filk, wool, 
-and iron, are produced there more perfei^ than in 
any other country ; and yet flourishing manuf^diuret 
of thefe would be ruinous to it in its prefent ilate. 
Let us only fuppofe that Spain itfelf could furnifh all 
the commodities that are demanded in its American « 
territories ; what would be the confequence ? The 
gold and fitver produced by that trade would center 
and circulate in Spain : money wou]d become a drug : 
labour and manufadures would rife to a high price ; 
and every necelTary of life, not excepting manufac- 
tures of tilk, wool, sitid iron, would be fmuggled into 
Spain, the high price there being fufficient to ove^ 
balance every riik : Spain would be left without in- 
dufby, and without people. Spain was a6tually in 
^he f)o^Hihiti|; Hate here fappofed when America was 
idifcovered : its gold and filver mines enflamed tha 
djfeafe ; -and confequently was the greatell misfortune 
that ever befel that once potent kingdom. The ex- 
portation of our filver coin to the £a? Indies, fo loud* 
ly exdaimed* again ft by fhallow politicians, is to us, 
on the contrary, a mo& fubflantial benefit ; it keeps 
up the value of filver, and confequently JuflTens the 
value of labour and of goods, which enables us to 
maintain our place in foreign markets. Were there 
no drain for our filver, its quantity in our continent 
would fink its value fo much, as to render the Ame- 
rican' mines unprofitable. Notwith (landing the great 
flow of money to the £a£l Indies, many mines in the 
Well Indies are given up, becaufe they afford not the 
expence of working ; and were the value of filver in 
£ttrope brought much lower, the whole filver mines 
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in tl» Waft Indies woaId|be neceflarily abandoned* 
Tlras our '^afl: India conimerce, wklch is thougl)t 
ruihoqs t>y many.; becaufe it is a drain (p much of our. 
iilver, is' for that very reafqn profitable to all. Tie. 
Sl)aniards profit by^iinportin|[ it into Europe ; and, 
otlier nations profit^ by receiving it for t^eir roanu* 
fadlures. 

Hpvtrignorantly dp. people ftru^gleag^ainA the nc- 
cefifary cPj^ne^ipn of caujes and. ^ne^s ! (f money do 
npt overftovy, ^a commerce in wh|cli the iq^pprts ex- 
ceed in yaltte the. Exports, wi|l,fpp.n dr^ih agnation of 
2 13 money, and put an en4 to indv^ftry. Ggmnjiercial 
nations for that reafbn druggie nard for a favourable 
balance of trade; and they fondly imagine that it 
cannot be too favourable* If advantageous to them* 
it Innft be idifadvantagepus to thofe. |]ipy dc^I with.;. 
which proves equally ruinous to both*.. They fqrefee,. 
indeed, but without.^ concern, immediate rqln to thpfe 
they deal with ; but they have po inclinatioii to foj-e- 
fee, that ultimately it vyriU prove equally rujii pus. to. 
themfelves. It appears ' the intention of Providence, 
that all nations fhould benefit by commerce as by fun- 
ihine ; and it is fo ordered, that an unequal, balance 
is prejudicial to thie gainers as.,weU as to the lofers: 
the latter are immediate. fufFerers $ but not lefs'fo ul- 
timately are the former. This is one remarkable in- 
Itiincey among many, of providential wifdom in con- 
dbdling-human affairs, independpnt of the will of roan, 
and frequently againft his will. An ambitious na- 
tion, placed advantageoufly for trade, would willing- 
ly ci^grofs. all to themfelves, and re(juce their neigh- 
bours to/be hewers of wood and, drawers of water. 
But an invlnpible bar is oppofed to fuch avarice, 
snaking an overgrown cqinmerce the means of its own 
deftruftion.i The commercial balance held by the 
hand of Providence, is never permitted to prepopde-. 
rate much to one fide ; and every nation partakes, or 
may partake, of all the comforts of life. Engrpffing 
is bi^d policy ; and men are prompted, both by inte- 
xcft and duty, to fecond the plan of Providence, and 
to preferve, as near as poffible, eqi^ajity in the ba-. 
lance of trade, 
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Upon tbefe principles, awife peopl^/ Iiaving;> ac- 
quired a flock 6f money fufficieot for an extenfive 
commerce, will tremble at a balance too advantage- 
ous : they will reft fatisfled with all equal balance, 
which is^ the gulden mean. A difadvantageous ba- 
lance may always be prevented, by induftry and fra« 
gality : but by what means is a balance too favoura- 
ble to be guarded againft ? With refpeL^. to that 
queQion, it is liiot.the (Quantity fi^gly of gold and fil- 
vet in a cbuntfy that raifes the price of lajbour anfi of 
manufadtures/ but the quantity in circulation ; and 
may not the circulating quantity be regulated by the 
Hate, perinittiiig no coinage but what is beneficial 
to its manufadlures ? Let the regifters of foreign 
mints be carefully watched, in order that our current 
coin may not exceed that of our indullrious. neigh- 
bours. There will always' be a demand for the fur- 
plus of our bullion, either" to be exported as a com- 
modity, or to be piirchafed at home for |>late: 
which cannot be too much encouraged, ' bejng ready 
at every crifis to be coined foi- public fervice. The 
fenate of Genoa has wifely burdened porcelane with a 
heavy tax, being a foreign luxury ; but it has not lefs 
wifely left gold and filver plate free ; whilft we mofl 
unwifely have loaded it with a duty. 

The accumulating of jnoney in a public treafury, 
anciently the pradlice oiF every prudent monarch, 
prevents fuperfl'uity. Lies there any good objection 
againft that pra6lice, in a trading nation, where gold 
and filver flow in with impetuofity? A. gr^at fum 
locked up by a. fiwjgal king, Henry VII. of England 
for example, lefTens the quantity of money in circu- 
lation : profufion in a fucceffor, which was the cafe 
of Henry VIII. is a fpur to induflry, fimilar to the 
influx of gold and filver from the new world. The 
canton of Bern, by locking up money in its treafury, 
poffefTes^ the miraculous art of reconciling immenfe 
V€alth with frugality and cheap labour. A climate 
not kindly, and a foil not naturally fertile, enured 
the inhabitants to temperance and to virtue. Pa-, 
triotifm is their ruling paffion : they confider them- 
felves a» children of the republic ; are fond of ferying 
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their motber ; an4 -hold themfelves fufficrently re- 
compenfed by the privilege of ferving her ; by which 
means the public revepue greatly exceeds the expence 
of government. They carefully lock up the furptus 
for purchafing land when a proi>er opportunity offers ; 
which is a (hining proof of their difintereftednefs, as 
well as-of their wifdom. By that politic meafure^ 
much more than by war» the canton of Bern, from a . 
Very (lender origin, is now far fuperior to any of the 
other cantons in extent of territory. But in what- 
other part of the globe are there to be found miniiiers 
of ftate, moderate and diiintereiled like the citizens 
of Bern 1 In the hands of a rapacious minifiry, the 
greateft treafure would not be long-lived : under the 
management of a Britifii minidry, it would vanifli in 
the twinkling of an eye ; and do more mifchief by - 
augmenting our money in circulation above what is 
falutary, than formerly it did good by confining it - 
within moderate bounds. But againft fuch a mea- 
fure there lies an objedion ftill more weighty than 
its being an ineffe£tual remedy : in the hands of 
an ambitious prince it would prove dangerdus to 
liberty. , . n . 

If the foregoing meafures be not r^liihed, I xan. 
difcover no other means for preferving our Nation in 
foreign markets, but a bounty on exportation. Th« 
fum would be great : but the preferving our iod«ftry 
and maoufa&ures, and the preventing an influx of 
foreign manufactures, areconfpicuous advantages that 
cannot be purchafed too dear. At the fame lime, -a . 
bounty on exportation would not be an infapportable 
load: on the contrary, fuperfluity of wealth, prACQr- 
ed by a balance con ftantly favourable, would make., 
the load abundantly eafy. A proper bounty would 
balance the growing price of labour and materials at. . 
home, and keep open the foreign tnarket. By ne- 
glebing that falutary meafure, the Dutch have loft 
all their manufactures, a negled that has greatly be- 
nefited both England and France. The Dutch indeed 
a£l prudently in with-holding that ben^efit as much as 
poffible from their powerful neighbours : to prevent 
£ z purchafing 
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purchafing frpm them, tliejr conftmei the manafk^ares 
of India. 

The manDfaftores of Spain, once extenfive, have 
been eztiifated, partly by their mines of gold and 
. filVer. Authors aictibe to the fame canfe the decline 
of their agriculture ; but erroneoufly : on the con- 
trary» foperfloity of gold and iilver is favourable t6 
ngricaltare, by raifing the price of its produftion»i 
It raifes alfoy it Is true, the price of labour ; bat th^t 
additional expence is far from balancing' the prott 
nNide by high prices of whatever is raifed out of the 
gronnd. Too much wealth, indeed, is a^t to make 
the farmer prefs in^to a higher rank : but it is the 
landlord's fault if that evil be not prevented by k 
proper heijghtening of the rent, which will atwlfs 
confihe the farmer within his own fphirc. 

As 'goldai^d filver are eiTential to commerce, fo- 
reigi) and domeftic, feveral conamercial nations, fond 
of ikeif px^CLOus metals, have endeavoured moil ab- 
furdljr to bar the exportation by penal lavvs ; for&et' 
tmg that goldand filv.er will never be exported while 
the balance of traders in their favour, and that they 
muft necefiarily be expoated when the balance is 
ngainil thbm. Neither do they confider, that if a 
people continue indudrious, they cannot be long af> 
Billed with an unfavourable balance ; for the value 
of mtittsey; rifing in proportion to its fCarcity, will 
lower the price of their man ufaOu res, and promote 
exportation : the balance witl turn, in their favd.ur ; 
and> money will flow in, till by plenty its value be 
reduced to' a par with that of xieighbouriiig nations. 

It is an important queftion, Whether a bank be 
upon the whole beneficialor hurtful to commerce? 
It is undoubtedly a fpur to induftry, like a new influx 
o£ money : but then, like fuch influx, kraifes the 
price of labour and of manufaflures. Weighing thcfe 
two faCls in a juft balance, the refult feems to be, 
that in a country where money is fcarce, a bankpro- 
peirly conftituted is a great bleffing, as it in efifeft 
^ mttltijp1i€s the fpecie, and promotes in dnftry and n\a- 
* nuffadtures ; but thai in a country which pcfiefles 

money 
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money fafficient for an exten^ve trade, the only bank 
that will not hart foreign 'Commerce, is that which 
is eredled for fupplyins.t^e merchant with ready mo- 
ney by difcounting bills. . At the fame time, ijaucb 
caution and circa^^fpedlion is neceiTary with refpedl to 
banks of both kinds. A bank ere^ed for difcoanting 
bills, ought to be confined to bills really granted in 
the courTe of commerce ; and ought tt> avoid, as 
much as poOible, the being im poled on by fiditioua 
bills^ drawn merely in order to procure a loan of moK 
ney. And with refpe^l to a bank purpofely ereded 
for lending money, there is great danger of extend*^ 
ing credit too far, not only with refpe^ to the bank 
itielf and to its numerous debtors, bat with refpedt to 
the country hi general, by raiting the price of labour 
and of manufaAares, which is the never-failing re« 
fult of too great plenty of money, whether coin or 
papcn 

The different effe£ts of plenty arid fcarcity of mo- 
ney, hare not efc^>ed that penetrating genius, the 
Ibvereigii of Pruffia. Money is not fo plentifnl in his 
^minions as to make it neceiTaiy to withdraw &. qtlan- 
tity, by heaping up trcafnrc. He indeed always re- 
tains in his treafury fe orfeven millions fterling, for 
anfwerittg nnforeften demands : but being fenfible 
that the withdrawing from circulation any larger fum^ 
wcold be prejudicial to commerce, every farthing 
fayed from the necelTary expence of government, is 
laid out upon buildings, upon operas, upon any thing, 
rather than cramp circulation. In that kingdom, a 
bank eftaMifted for lending money would promote 
Mjduftry and manufeanres. 
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SKETCH V. 

Origin and Progress of Arts* 

SECTION!. 

Useful Arts. 

SOME nfeful arts mull be nearly coeval with the 
human race; for food, cloathiog, and habitation^ 
even in their original firaplicity, require fome art. 
Many other arts ate of fuch antiquity, as to place 
the inventors beyond the reach of tradition. Several 
have gradually crept into exiftence, without an in- 
ventor. The bufy mind, however, accudomed to a 
. beginning in things, cannot reft till it finds or ima- 
gines a beginning to every art. Bacchus is faid to 
have invented wine; and Staphylus, the mixing wa- 
ter with wine. The bow and arrow are afcribed by 
trl^dition to Scythos, fon of Jupiter, though a wea* 
pon all the world over. Spinning is fo oiefol, that it 
mull be honoured with fome illulrions inventor : ^ it 
was afcribed by the Egyptians to their jg;oddef8 Ifis ; 
by the Greeks to Minerva ; by the Peruvians to Mama 
Ella, wife to their firfl fovereign Mango Capac ; and 
by the Chinefe to the wife of their Eniperbr Yao. 
Mark here, by the way, a connexion of ideas: /pin- 
ning is a female- occupation, and it muft have had a 
female inventor •. 

In the hunter flate, men are wholly occupied in 
procuring food, cloathing, habitation, and other ne- 
cc^aries ; and have no time nor zeal for ftudying con- 
veniencies. The eafe of the (hep herd -date affords 
both time and inclination for ufeful arts ; which are 

greatly 

♦ The Illinois arc induftrious above all their American 
neighbours. Their women ar« neat handed : they fpin the 
wool of their horned cattle, which is at fine as that of the En- 
gllfh (heep. The (tuffs made of it are dyed black, yellow, or 
red, and cut into garments fewed with roe-buck finews. Af- 
ter drying thefe finews in the fud, and beating tl&em, they 
draw out threads as white and fine as any that are made of 
. flw, bat mucK tougher. ogtzedbyGoogle 
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greatly promoted by numbers ^who are relieved by 
sericulture from bodily labour: tbe {bil, by gradual 
improvements in hulbandl-y, affllrds plenty, with lefs 
labour than at firfl; and the Turpi us hands are em-, 
ployed, firft, in ufeful arts, and, next, in thofe of 
amufemcnt. Arts accordingly make the quickeft pro- 
grefs in a fertile foil, which produces plenty with lit-. 
tic labour. Arts flourifhed early in Egypt and Chal- 
dea, countries extremely fertile. 

When men,' who originally lived in caves like fome 
wild animals^ began to think of a more commodious . 
habitation, their firft houfes were extremely fimple ; 
witnefs the houfes of the Canadian favages, which 
continue fo to this day. Their houfes, fays Charte- 
voix, are built with lefs art, neatnefs, and folidity, 
than thofe of the beavers ; having neither chimnies 
nor windows : a hole only is left in the roof, for ad- 
mitting light, and emitting fmoke. That hole muft 
be flopped when it rains or fnows ; and of couirfe the 
fire muit be put out, that the inhabitants may not be 
blinded with fmoke. To have '^paffed fo many ages 
HI that manner, without thinking of any improve- 
ment, (hows how greatly men are influenced by cuf- 
tom. The blacks of Jamaica are dill more rude in 
their buildings : their huts are erected without even a 
hole in the roof; and accordxagly at home they 
breathe nothing but fmoke. 

Revenge early produced hoftile weapons. The club 
and the dart are obvious inventions t not fo the bow 
and arrow ; and for that reafon it is not eafy to fav 
how that weapon came to be univerfal. As iron is 
ieldom found in a mine like other metals, it was a 
late difeovery : at the {lege of Troy,, fpears, darts, 
and arrows, - were headed with bfafs. ' Rfeneflheus, 
who fuccecded Thefens in the kingdom of Athens, 
and led fifty fhips to the fiege of Troy, was reputed 
the firft who marftialled an army in battle-array. In- 
draments of defence are made neceffary by thofe of 
offence. Trunks of trees interlaced with branches, 
and fupported with earth, made the firft fortifica- 
tions ; to which fucceeded a wall finiflied with a pa- 
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rapet, for (hooting arrows at befiegers. As a para- 
pet covers but Eaft of the body, holes were left in 
the wail frdm fpace to fpace, ■ no larger tban to give 
pafTage to an arrOw. Befiegers had no , remedy bnt 
to beat down the wall : a battering-ram was iirft ufed 
by Pericles the Athenian, and perfcfted by the Car- 
thaginians at the fiege of Gades. To oppofe that 
formidable machine, the wall was built with ad- 
vanced parapets, for throwing (tones and fire upon 
the enemy» which kepj him ^f a diftance. A wooden 
booth upon wheels, and pufhed clofe to' the wall, fe- 
cured the men who wrought the battering ram. This 
invention was rendered me^^ual, by furronndrng 
the wall with a deep and broad ditch* Befie^ers 
were reduced to the necefflty of inventing engines 
fbr throwing Hones and javelins upon thofe who 
occupied the advanced parapets, in -order to give op- 
portunity for filling up the ditch ;. and ancient hiih)-> 
lies expatiate upon the powerful operation di the ca« 
tapolu and balifla. Theie engines iuggefted a new 
invention for defence : inftead of a circular wall, it 
was built with falient anglesi like the teeth of a 
faw, in order that one part might fiank another. 
That form of a wall was aAerwards improved, by 
raifing round towers upoti the falient aDjg;les ; and 
the towers were improved by making them fquare. 
The ancients liad no occafion for a,Dy form more 
con^letoi being fuiHcient for defending againft all 
the miltile weapons at that time known. The in- 
vention of cannon required a variation in military ar- 
chitedure. The firA cannons were made of iron 
ba^s, forming a concave cylinder, united by rings of 
copper. The firfl cannon balls were of done, which 
required ^ vtry large aperture. A cannon was re- 
duced to a fmaller fize, by ufing iron for balls inftead 
of Hone ; and that deftrudlive engine was perfected 
by making it of caft metal. To rcfiH its force, 
baftions were invented, horn-works, crown-works, 
half-moons, Sec^ &c. and military archite^nre became 
a fyitem, governed by fundamental principles and, 
general rules. But all in vain : it has indeed pro- 
duced 
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duced fortifications that have made fieges horridly 
bloody ; but artillery at the fame time has been car- 
ried to fach perfeftion, and the art of attack fo im- 
proved, that» according to the general opinion, no 
fdrtiification can be rendered impregnable. The only 
impregnable defence is, good neighbourhood among 
weak princes, ready to linite whenever one of them 
is attacked with fuperior force. And nothing tends 
more effe^hxally to promote fuch union, than con- 
ilant experience that fortifications ought not to^be re- 
Jied on. ' , , 

With refpe6l to naval architcdlure, the ^r^ veflels 
were beams joined together, and covered with planks, 
paihed along with long poles in fhallow water, and 
drawn by animals in deep water. To thefe fiicceeded 
trunks of trees cut h<^Ilow, termed by the Greeks 
MONOXYLEs. Tlic ncxt wctc planks joined together 
in form of a monoxyle. The thought of imitating a 
fifh advanced naval architedlure. A prow was con- 
ilruded in imitation of the head, a ftern with a move- 
able helm, in imitation of the tail, and oars in imi- 
tation of the fins. Sails were at lall added ; which 
invention was fb early, that the contriver is unknown. 
Before the year 1 545, (hips of war in England had no 
port- holes for guns, as at prefent : they had only » 
few cannon placed on the upper deck. 

When Homer compofed his poems, at lead during 
the Trojan war, the Greeks had not acquired the arc 
of gelding cattle ; they ate the flefh of bulls and 
of rams. Kings and princes killed and cooked their 
visuals: fpooi)$,t forks, table-cioths, napkins, were 
unknown. They fed fitpng, the cuftom of reclining 
upon beds being afterwards copied from Afia ; and» 
like other favages, they were great eaters. At the 
time mentioned, they had not chimnies, nor candles, 
nor lamps. Torches are frequently mentioned by 
Homer, t>ut lapaps never : a vafe was placed upon a 
tripod^ in whiph was burned dry wood for giv^fng 
light. Locksr and keys were not common at thac 
time. Bundles were fecured with ropes intricately 
combined [a) ; and hence the famous Gordian knot. 
1£ 5 P Shoes 

(a) Odyi&y, b. 8. 1. 481. ?ope's t^anWioal - 
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' Shoes and (lockings were not early knows among 
them, nor buttons, nor faddles, nor flirrups. Plu- 
tarch reports, that Gracchus caufed ftones to be 
erefled along the high-ways leading from Rome, Cor 
the convenience of mounting a horfe; for at that 
time (lirrups were unknown, though an obvious in* 
vention. Linen for (hirts was not ufed in Rome for 
many years after the government J)ecame defpotic. 
Even fo late as the eighth century, it was not com- 
mon in Europe. * * 

Thales, one of the (even wife men of Greece, about 
iix hundred years before Chri0, invented the follow- 
ing method for meafuring the height of an Egyptian 
^ pyramid. He watched the progreft of the fun, till his 
body and the ihadow we're of the fame length ; and 
at that inflant meafured the (hadow of the pyramid, 
which confequenily gave its height. Amaiis, king 
of Egypt, prefent at the operation, thought it a won- 
derful efFort of genius ; and the Greeks admired it 
highly. Geometry mull have been in its vtry cradle 
at that time. Anaximander, fome ages before Chrift, 
made the firll map of the earth,, fo far as then known. 
About the end of the thirteenth century, fpe&acles. 
for aflifling the fight were invented by Alexander Spi- 
na, a monk of Pifa. So ufeful an invention canjiot 
be too much extolled. At a period of life when the 
judgment is in maturity, and reading is of great be- 
nefit, the eyes begin to grow dim. One cannot help, 
pitying the condition of booki(h men before that in- 
vention ; many of whom muil have had their fight 
greatly impaired, while their appetite for reading was- 
in vigour. 

As the origin and progrefs of writing make a capias 
tal article in the prefent ftetch„ they muft not be over-s 
looked. . To write, or, in other words^ to exhibit 
thoughts to the eye, wa^ early attempted in Egypt 
by hieroglyphics. But thefe were not confined to 
Egypt : figures, compofed of painted feathers, were 
u^d in Mexico to exprefs ideas ; and by fuch figures 
Montezuma received intellieence of the Spaniui in-« 
vafion : in Peru, the only arithmetical figures kaown 
Wer^ knots of various ccdomrs, which lerved to caft 
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up accounts. The fecond ftep naturally in the art . 
of wriiing, is, to reprefent each word by a mark, 
termed a letter, which is the ChiiDefe way of writ- 
ing : they have about r 1,000 of thefe marks or letters 
in common ufe ; and in matters of fcience, they em- 
ploy to the number of 60,000. Our' way is far more 
eafy and commodious : inflead of marks or letteDs for 
words, which are infinite, we reprefent by marks or 
letters the articulate founds that compofe words : 
thefe founds exceed not thirty in number; and con- 
fequently the fame number of marks or letters are 
fumcient for writing. This was at once to flep from 
hieroglyphics, the mo^ imperfe^ mode of writing, 
to letters reprefen ting founds, the- moft perfed ; for 
there is no probability that the Chinefe mode was 
ever pradifed in this part of the world. With us, the 
learning to read is fo eafy as to be acquired in child- 
hood ; and we are ready for the fciences as foon as ; 
the mind is ripe for them : the Chinefe mode,- on , 
the contrary,, is an unfurmountable obftrudlion to / 
knowledge; becaufe it being the work of a life time 
to read with' eafe, no lime remains for ftudying the - 
fciences.' Our cafe was in fome meafure the fame at 
the reftoration of learning : it required an age to be - 
familiarized with the Greek and Latin tongues ; and . 
too little time remained forgathering knowledge out 
of their, books.' The Chinefe ftand upon a more equal . 
footing >with;refpfe£k to arts ; for thefe may be acquir* 
ed, by imitation or oral inftrudion, without books. 

The art of writing with letters reprefenting^unds^ , 
is,, of all inventions, the moil important, and the 
leafl obvious... The. way of writing in China makes 
fo naturally the fecond flep in the progrefs of the art, 
that our good fortune in Humbling upon a way fo 
much more pctfe€t cannot be fufficiently admired, . 
when to it we aire indebted for our. fuperiority in li- 
terature, above the Chinefe. Their way of writin? 
h a fatal obftruftion to fcience ; for it is fo rivetted 
by inveterate pradiice, that the difficulty would not 
be;greater to make them chang^heir language* than 
th^r letters*. . Hieroglyphics were a fort of writing, ; 
^miferably j[mperfe£ii as (o make evtry improve- 
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moot welcome ; but as the Chinefe make a tolerable 
ihift with tlieir own t^etters, however cumberfome to 
thofe who koow better» they never dfeam of any im- 
provement. Hence it m^y b? averred, wkh (great cer- 
tainty, that in China, the. fciefice6» th^HUgh fiill in 
infancy, will for ever continue fo. 

The art of writing was known It Gfeece when 
Homer compofed 'bis two epics ; for he, gives fome- 
where a him of it. It was at tbat time probably in 
its infancy, and nfed only for recording laws, religi^ 
otts precepts, or other ikoift works. Cjiphers, in-' 
vented in Bindoftan, were brought into Fmiice frott 
Arabia, about the^end Of the teiatth century. 

Huibaodry made a progrefs from £gypt to Greece^ 
and from Afric to Italy. MagQ, a Carthaginian ge- 
neral, compofed twenty-eight books upon hoibandry, 
which were tranilated into JLatin by order of the Ro« 
man fenate. Ffoi|i thefe fine and fertile eountriea* 
it made^its ^ay to colder . and lefs kindly clinuite*. 
According to that prQgrefs, agrieultuire nnifV bavtt 
been pra£ti^d m'ore early in Frafnce thad in Britain i 
and yetfhe Engliih ac prefent make a greater figure 
in that art than the French, inferiority in foil and 
climate notwithftanding. Before huibandry became 
an art in the northern parts of Europe, the French 
nobleffe had deferted the country^ fond of fociety in 
a town-life. . Landjed gentleme»n in England, more 
rough, and delighting more in hunting tmd otiier 
country afnufements, found leifure to pradife agri- 
culture. Skill in that art proceeded from them to 
their tenants^ who now profecute hiiA>andry with 
fuccefs, though their landlords havt generally beta- 
ken themfelves to a town- life. * • 

When Caefar invaded Britain, ^rictilture was on- 
known in the inner parts : the inhah^tatnts led upon 
milk and fiefli, and were ck>athed with ^ins. Hoi* 
linih^d, cotem{)orary ivlth Elisabeth of '6 ngland, de- 
fcribes the rudenefs of the preceding generation in 
the arts of life : " There were very chimnies, even 
*f in capital towns : the itre was laid to the wall, and 
«* the fmoke iflbed out dt the roof, or door, or win- 
*' dow. The houfes were wattkd and plai^redover 
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*' with clay ; and all the fiimhure and ntenfils were 
*< of wood. The people ilept on draw- pallets, with 
" a Ic^ of wood for a pillow." Henry II. of France, 
at the mcrriftge of the Duchefs of Savoy, wore the 
fr-ft iilic ftockings that were made, in Prance. Q^ieen 
Elisabeth, the third year of her reign, received in a 
prtfeot a pair of black 51k knit itrokinge ; and Dr. 
Howel reports, that ihe never wore doth hofe any 
more. Before th^e tonqueft there was a timber bridge 
upon tiie Thames between London and Soorhwaa-k, 
which was repaired by King William Rafus, and 
was burnt by accidetrt in the reign of Henry 11. ann. > 
1 176. At that time a ftone bridge in place of it was 
proje&d, /but it was not £ni(hed till the year 13 1-2. 
The bradge Notre-Dame over the Seine in Paris was 
iirfl of wood. It fell down anno 1499; and as there 
was not ill France a man who woald andertake to re- 
build it of (bone, an Italian cordelier was employed, 
whofe name was Joconde, the fame upon whom Sa^ ' 
toaasarinamade the following pun : 

Jocoadas getnintim impofait tibi, Seqnana, pontem- $ 
Hunc tu jnre potes dicere pontificem. 

The art of making glafs was imported from 'Frante 
into England, ann. 674, for the ufe of monafteries. 
Gkis windows in private houfes were rare, even in 
tket twdfth Kevamry, and held to be great luxury. 
King Edwtitd HI. invited three cloekmakers of Delft 
in Holl^idtdibttle in England. In the former part 
of. the T«ign df Henry Vill. there did. liot gtow in 
England cabbage, carrot, turnip, or other edible 
root ; and it has been noted, that even Queen Ca- 
tharine berlelf could not comoiand a fallad for dinner^ 
trtl die King brought over a garden«r from the Ne- 
tkbrlands. About the faine time, the artichoke, the 
a^icot, the dam a& rofe, made their firft appearantre 
in EngUfld. Turkeys, carps, and hops, were fir (I 
known therein the year 1524. The currant-fhrub 
wasbroDght irom the ifland of Zant, ann. 1^339 and 
ia the year 1 540, cherry trees from Fiarrders were 
jfirft planted in Kent. It wasin the- yeat 1563 that 
knives wer^ fiift vMtde in Engla^. -Podc^c-witches 

^ were 
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were brought there from Germany, ann. 1577. 
^Aboat the year is8d» coaches were introduced; be- 
fore which time Queen Elisabeith, on public occaiU 
CDS, rode behind berr chambenlain A faw-miU was . 
ereded near London, ann. 1633, ^^^ afterwards de- 
moliihedy that it might not deprive the labouring 
poor of employment* How crude, was the fcieacb of 
politics, even in that late age ! 

People who are ignorant of weights and meafirre» , 
fall upon odd (hifts to fapply the defe£k. Howel Dha . 
Prince of Wales, who died in the year 948, was their . 
capital lawgiver. One of his laws is, *^ If any one 
** kill or ftcal the cat that gusfrds the prince's gra- 
*' nary, he forfeits a milch ewe .with her lamb ; or . 
" as much wheat as will cover the cat, when fuf- 
" pended'by the tail, the head touching the ground." • 
By the fame lawgiver,, a fine of twelve cows is ena6t- - 
ed for a rape committed upon a maid, ipighteen for a < 
rape upoa a matron. If iha fa^ be. proved after be-« . 
ing denied, the criminal for his falfity pays as^ maay .: 
ihillings as will cover the woman's pofteriors. 

The negroes of the kingdom of Ardrah in Guinea, 
have made great advances in arts. , Their towns, .for 
the moll part, are fortified, and conneded by great 
roads, kept in good repair... Deep canak from riv«r 
to river are commonly filled with canoes, foe pleafure 
fome, and many, for bufinefs* The vallies are plea« . 
fant, produLcing wheats miUet» yams,, potatoes,, le- . 
mons, oranges,, cocoa-nuts, and dates* The marihy . 
grounds near the fea aredrai^ned ; and fail, is made by . 
evaporating the Hagnating. water.. SalMs carxied to . 
the inland countries by the great canal of Ba,. where . 
numberlefs canoes are, daily (een going with falt>.and 
returning with.gold duftor otherxommodities. . 

In all countries. wheEe.thC; people, are^ barbarous, 
and illiterate, the progrefs of arts is wdfully ilow. It 
is vouched by an old French poem, that the virtues, 
of the loadftone were known in France .before an n« . 
1 180* The mariner'^ com pafs was exhibited at Ve- 
nice ann. 1 260; by Paulus Venetus, as his own inven- 
tion. . lohn Goya of AmaJphi Was t^he firft who, many 
3tears afterward^ ufed.itin navigation | and alfo pafled: 
£6r being the inventor. Tho? it was ufed.in China. 

" for 
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for navigacion'long before it was known in Europe^ 
yet to this day it is not fo perfed as in Europe. In^ 
flead of fttfpending it in order to make it a6t freely, 
it is placed upon a bed of fand, by which every mo- 
tion of the fliip difturbs its operation. H.ind-mills,.' 
termed querns, were early ufed for grinding corn ; 
and when corn came to be raifed in greater quantity, 
horfe mills fucceeded. Water-mills for grinding corn; 
are dcfcribed by Vitruvius (6). Wind-mills were 
known in Greece and in Arabia as early as the fe« 
venth century ; and yet no mention is made of them 
in Italy till the fourteenth century. * That they were 
not known in England in the reign of Henry VIIL 
appears from a ho u (hold book of an Earl of Non- 
thumberland, cotemporary with that King, Hating an 
allowance for three mill-horfes, <* two to draw in the 
«• mill, and one to carry fluff to the mill and fro."* 
Water-mills for corn mull in England have been of\ 
a later date. The ancients had mirror-glafTes, and 
employed glafs to imitate cryftal vafes and goblets r. 
yet they never thought of uiing it in windows. In the 
thirteenth century, the Venetians were the only peo- 
ple who had the art of making cryftal glafs for mir- 
xors. A clock that ilrikes the hours was unknown in 
Europe till the end of the twelfth century. And he nee- 
the cuflom of employing men to prockim the hours 
daring night ; which to this day continues in Ger- 
many, Flanders, and igngland. Galileo.was the firft 
who conceived an idea that a pendulum might be ufe- 
ful for meafuring time ; and Hughens was the firft 
who put the idea in execution, by making a pendu- 
lum clock. Hook, in the year 1660, invented a fpi- 
ral fpring for a watch, though a watch was far from 
being a new invention. Paper was made no earlier 
than the fourteenth century; and the invention of 
' printing was-acentu^ry later. Silk manufkdtures were 
long efl^blilhed in. Greece before fijk worms were in- 
troduced there. The mapu&fturers were, provided 
with raw filk from Periia ;^ but that commerce being 
^equently interrupted .by war, two monks, in the. 
rcign of Tuftinian, brought eggs of the filk- worm 
£rom.HiAdoilan> and taught their countrymen tha 
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method of managnig them. The art of reading made 
a vtry How progrefi. To encourage that art in £ng- 
]aiidy the capital punifhnient for murder was remitted 
if the criatinal conid bat read, which in law lan- 
guage i$ termed benefit of clergy. Qne would ima- 
gine that the art maft have made a very rapid pro* 
grefs when fo greatly favoured : but there is a fignal 
prooTof the contrary $ for fo fmall an edition of the 
Bible as fix hundred copios, tran Hated into Engliih in 
the reign of Henry VIH. was not wholly fold off in 
tht:re years. The people of England mufl have been 
profoundly ignorant in Queen Elis&abeth's time, when 
a forged claufe added to the twentieth artide ol the 
Eoglifh creed pafied unnoticed till about forty ^ears 
ago*. 

The difcoveries of the Portagucfc in the weft coaft 
of Africa, is a remarkable inftance of the flow progrefs 
of arts. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, they 
were totally ignorant of that coaft beyond Cape Non, 
28 deg. north latitude. In 1410 the celebrated Prince 
Henry of Portugal fitted out a fleet for difcoveries, 
which proceeded along the coaft to. Cape Bojadore in 
26 deg. but had not courage to double it. In 1418 
Triftan Vaz difcovered the ifland Porto Santo ; and 
the yeiLT after the ifland Madeira was difcovered. In 
1439 a Portuguefe captain doubled Cape Bojadore ;- 
and the next year the Portuguefe reached. Cape Blan- 
co, lat* 20 .deg. In 1446 Nuna Triftan doubled 

Cape 

* In the a£l 13th Elitabeth Anno 1^719 confirming the thir- 
ty-nine ai tides of the church of England, thefc articles are 
not engrcfTed, but referred to as comprii'ed in a printed book, 
intituled, Articles agreed to by the whole clergy fn the con- 
vocation holden at London 1$^. The forged claufe is, **Tht 
** church has power to decree ritea and ceremonies, and an- 
*^ thority in controverfies of faith. In the ^rticiet refer red 
to, that claufe is not to be found, nor the flighted hint of 
any authority with refpe£t to matters of ^aith. ^ In the fame 
year i^yt, the articles were printed both in Latin and 
Engliih, precifeiy as in the year i^^A. Bat foon after 
came out fpurious editions, in which the faid claufe was 
fbifted into the twentieth article, and continues fo to this 
day. A fdrgery fo impudent wouid not pafs at prefcnt j 
its fuccefs (hows great iguortocc in the people of Etigl&hd tt 
(hat period. ^ 
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Cape Verd, lat. 140 40'. In 1448 Don Goaearlla Val- 
lojcook pofleffion of the Azores. In 1449 the lilands 
of Cape Verd were difcovered for Don Henry. In 
1 47 1 Pedro d*£fcovar difcovered the ifland St. Tho- 
mas and Prince's ifland. In I4S4> Diego Cam dif- 
covered the kingdom of Congo. In 1 4B6 Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, employed by John II. of Portugal, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, which he called Cabo Tor* 
roentofo, from the tempefluous weather he found in 
the paflage. 

The exertion of national fpiric dpon any particular 
art, promotes activity to profecute other arts. The 
Romans, by conftant ftudy, came to excel in the 
art of war, which led them naturally to improve up- 
on other arts. Having, in the progrefs of fociety, ac- 
quired fome deme of tafte and poliih> a talent for 
writing broke forth. Nevius compofed in verfe fcven 
books of the Panic war; beiide comedies, replete with 
bitter raillery againft the aobility (0* Banius wrote 
annals, and an epic poem (</). Lucius Andrpnicua 
was the father o7 dramatic poetry in Rome (e), Pacu- 
vias wrote tragedies (/}. Plautus and Terence wrote 
comedies. Lucilius compofed fatires, which Cicero 
efteems to befli^rht, and void of erudition (g). Fabi« 
us Pidor, Cincius Alimentus, Pifo Frugi, Valerius 
Antiasy and Cato, were rather annalifls than hiftori- 
ans, confining themfelves to naked fa6ts, ranged in or- 
der of time. The genius of the Romans for the fine 
arts was much inflamed by Greek learning, when free 
intercourfe between the two nations was opened-. 
Many of thofe who made the greateft figure in the 
Roman Hate, commenced authors, Casfar, Cicero, &c. 
Sylia compofed memoirs of his own tranfa^ions, a 
work much edeemed even in the days of Plutarch. 

The progrefs of artfeldom fails to be rapid, when a 
people happen to be roufed out of a toi^pid flate by 
fome fortunate change of circumilances : profperit]|r 
contrailed with former abafement, gives to the mind a 

fpringi 

(f^ Titus Livius, lib. 7. c. a. 

{a) Qaintilian, lib. lo. c. 17. 

[e) Cicero dc oratore, lib. 2. Ne. 7». 

(/.) Ibid. lib. a. No. 193. 

U) De finibuf, lib. i. No. %. r,^^n]i> 
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fpring, which is vigoroufly exerted in every new pur- 
fuit. The Athenians made but a mean figure under 
the tyranhy of Pififtratus ; but upon regaining fred- 
doBi and independence, they were converted into he- 
roes. Miletus, a Greek city of Ionia, being deftroy- 
ed by the King of Perfia, and the inhabitants made 
ilaves ; the Athenians, deeply affe6led with the mife- 
ry of their brethren, boldly attacked the king in his 
own dominions, and burnt the city of Sardis. In lefs 
than ten years after, they gained a fignal vidtory at 
Marathon ; and underThemiHocles, made head agatnil 
that prodigious army with which Xerxes threatened' 
utter ruin toGreece. Such profpcrity produced itsufuaf 
cfFeft: arts flourifhed with arms, and Athens became 
the chief theatre for fciences ja&well as for fine arts. 
The reign of Auguftus Caefar, which put an end to 
the rancour of civil war, and reftored peace to Rome, 
with the comforts of fociety, proved an aufpicious acra 
for literature ; and produced a cloud of Latin hiilori^ 
ans, poets, and philofophers, to whom the moderns 
are indebted for their tafte and talents. One who 
makes a figure royfes emulation in all : one catches 
fire from another, and the national fpirit is every 
where triumphant : claiScal works arecompofed, and' 
vfeful difcoveries made in twtry art and fciencc. This 
fairly accounts for the following obfervaiion of Vel- 
leius Patercolus (/&), thjt eminent men generally ap- 
pear in the fame period of time. «* One age," fays 
he, «* produced fcfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides,' 
** who advanced tragedy to a great height. In ano- 
" ther age the old comedy flourifhed under Eupolis, 
** Cratinus, and Arillophanes ; aivd the new was in- 
" vented by Menander, and his cotemporaries Di- 
*• philus and Philemon, whofe compofitions are fo 
** perfect, that they left to pofterity no hope of rival- 
" (hip. The philofophlc fages of the Socratic fchool 
" appeared all about the time of Plato and Ariftode. 
" And as to rhetoric, few excelled in that art before 
*• Ifocratef, and as few after the fecood defcent of his 
" fcholars.'' The hiftorian applies the fame.obfer- 
vation to the Romans, and extends it even to giamtna- 

rians, 
(A) Hiftoria Romani, lib. 3.^'m^%oo^t 
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rians, painters, (lataaries, ^d fculptors. With regard 
to Rome, it is true, chat the Roman government un- 
der Auguflus was in efFedl derp9tic : but defpotifm, 
in that iingle inilance, made no obilrudion to litera- 
ture, it having been the politic of that reign to hide 
power as much as poflible. A iimilar revolution hap- 
pened in Tufcany about three centuries ago. That 
country having been divided into a number of fmall 
republics, the people, excited by mutual hatred be- 
tween fmall nations in cloie neighbourhood, became 
ferocious and bloody, flafming with revenge for the 
iligbteil oiFence. Thefe republics being united under 
the Great Duke of Tufcany, enjoyed the fweets of 
peace in a mild government. That comfortable revolu- 
tion, which made the deeper impreflion by a retrofpedl 
to recent calamities, roufed the national fpirit, and 
produced ardent application to arts and literature. The 
reftoration of the royal family in England, which put 
an end to a cruel and envenomed civil war, promoted 
improvements of every kind : arts and indaftry made 
a rapid progrefs among the people, though left to 
themfelves by a weak and ilu&aating adminiftration. 
Had the nation, upon that favourable turn of fortune, 
been bleflfed with a fuccefiron of able and virtuous 
firrinces, to what a height migh^ not arts and fciences 
have been carried ! In Scotland, a favourable period 
for improvements was the reign of the firft Robert, af- 
ter ihaking off the Englifli yoke : but the domineer- 
'ing fpirit of the feudal fyftem rendered abortive every 
attempt. The reftoration of the royal family, men- 
tioned above, animated the legiflature of Scotland to 
promote'manufadures of various kinds : but in vain ; 
for the union of the two crowns had introduced defpo- 
tifm into Scotland, which funk the genius of the peo- 
ple, and rendered them heartlefs and indolent. Li- 
berty, indeed, and many other advantages, were pro- 
cured to them by jthe union of the two kingdoms ; but 
the falutary efFeds were long fufpended by mutual en- 
mity, fach as commonly fubfifts between neighbour- 
ing nations. Enmity wore out gradually, and the 
eyes of the Scots were opened to the advantages of their 
prefent condition : the national fpirit was roufed to 
emulate and to excel : talents were exerted, hitherto 
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latent ; nnd Scotland atgrefent makes a fifftfre in arts 
and A:ieiKe8, above what it ever made while an inde- 
pendent kingdom*. 

Another cauie of adivity and animation} is the be- 
ing engaged in fome important a£lion of doabtful 
evenly a iiruggle for liberty, the reiifling a potent in- 
vader, or the like. Greece, divided into fmall ftates 
frequently at war with each other» advanced literatare 
ana the fine arts to unrivalled perfedion. The Corfi- 
cans, while engaged in a perilous war for defence of 
their liberties, exerted a vigorous national fpirit : they 
founded an univerfity for arts and fciences, a public 
library, and a public bank^ After a long ftupor dur* 
Ing the dark ages of ChriiUanity, arts and literature 
revived among the tnrbttlent ftates of Italy. The royal 
fociety in London^ and the academy of fciences in Pa- 
ris, were both of them inftitnted after civil wars that 
had animated the people, and roafed their aflivity. 

An ttfefal art is feldom loft, becaufe it is in con- 
Ibmt pra&ice. And yet, though many ufeful arts were 
in perfedion during the reign of Augnftns Caefar,. it 
is amazing how ignorant andftupid men became, af- 
ter the Roman empire was ifaattered by northern bar- 
barians: they degenerated into favages. So igiMrant 
were the Spanim Chriftians during the eighth an4 
ninth centuries, that Alphonfus the Great, King of 
Leon, was reduced to the neceflity of employing Ma- 
hometan preceptors for educating his eldeft fon. Even 
Charlemagne could not ii^n his name i^ nor was he 
fmgular in that refped, being kept in countenance 
by feveral neighbouring princes. 

As the progrefs of arts and fciences toward per* 
fedion is greatly promoted by emulation, nothing 

18 

* In ScotUnd^ to innoceot bankrupt imprifooed for debt, 
obtains liberty by a^procefs termed CeiTio honorum. From 
the year i6p4 to 1744 there were bu^ twenty-four proceffes 
of that kind \ which (Hows how languidly trade was car- 
ried on while the people remained (liil ignorant of their ad- 
vantages by the union. From that time to the year 1771 
there have been thrice that number every year, takiqg one 
year with another; an evident proof of the late rapid pro- 
grefs of c.emmerce in Scotland. Every one is roufed to venture 
his fmall (lock, though every one cannot be fucccfsful. 
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i^ more fatal to an art or fcience th^ to rfoiove that 
ipar, as where fome extraordinary genius appears 
who foars above rivalihip. Mathematics feem to be 
declining in Britain : the great Newton > having fur- 
piaiTed ali the ancients, has not left to the moderns 
f^ven the fatinteft hope of equalling him; and what 
xnan will enter the lifts who defpairs of vii^ory ? 

In early times» the inventus of irfcfol arts were rc- 
2xiei6bered with ffervent gratitude. Their hiftpry be- 
came fabulous by the many incredible exploits that 
were attributed to them. Diodorus Siculvs mentions 
the Egyptian tradition of Oiiris^^ that with- a nume- 
rous arnsy he traverfed every inhabited part of the 
globe» in order to teach mcfn the culture of wheat 
and of the vine, fiefide the impra6Hcability of fop«- 
porting a numerous army where huibandry is un-* 
kiiown, no army could enable Oiiris to introdude 
wheat or wine among ilnpid lavages who Hve by 
hunting and iifhing, which probably was the cafe, in 
that early period, of all the nations he vifited. 

In a coutitry thinly peopled, where even titctfkry 
arts want hands, it is common to fee one perfon ex- 
ercifing more arts than one : in feveral parts of Scot- 
land, one man ferves as a phyiician, fargeon, and apo- 
thecary. Jn every populous country, even fimple arts 
are fplit into parts, and each part has an artjft appro- 
priated to it. In the large towns of ancient Egypt, 
a phyfician was confined to a fmgle difeafe. In me* 
chanic arts that method is excellent. As a hand con« 
lined to a (ingle operation hecon^s both expert and 
expeditious, a mechanic art is ]^erre£ted by having its 
diflTerent operations diUfibuted among the greateft 
iiumberof^ands : many hands are employed in mak- 
ing a watch; ^nd a (lill greater number in manu- 
faftnring a web of woollen cloth. Various arts or 
operations carried on by the lame man, envigorate his 
mind, becaufe they exercife different faculties ; and 
as he cannot be c<jiia!ly expert in every art orx>pera- 
tion, he is frequently reduced to fupply want of ikiil 
by thought and invention. Conftant ap£lication, on 
the contrary, to a fingle operation, confines the mind 
to a (ingle obje£l, and excludes all thought and in* 
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mention : in fach a train of Hfe^ the operator becomes 
dall and ftupid, like a beall of harden. The.diffe- 
^unce is vifible in the manners of the people : in a 
country, where, from want of hands, (everal occu* 
pations m aft be carried on by the fame peribn, the 
people are knowing and converfable : in a popolous 
country where manufadtures flourifli, they are igno- 
rant and unfociablie. The fame efFed is equally 
viiible in countries where an art or manufacture is 
confined to a certain clals of men. It is vifible in 
Indoftan, where the people are divided into calls, 
which never mix even by marriage, and where every 
man follows his father's trade. The Dutch lint-boors . 
are a iimijar inftance : the fame families carry on the 
trade from generation to generation ; and are accord- 
ingly ignorant and brutiih even beyond other Da'tch 
peafants. The inhabitants of Buckhaven, a feaport 
in the county of Fife, were originally a colony of 
foreigners, invited hither to teach our people the art 
of fiming. They continue fiihers to this day, marry 
among themfelves, have little intercourfe with their 
neighbours, and are dull and flupid to a proverb. 

SEC T. II. 
Progrefs of Taste and of the Fine Arts. 

THE fenfe by which we perceive right and 
wrong in adlions, is termed the moral fenfe : 
the fenfe by which \^e perceive beauty and deformity 
in objects, is termed taile. Perfection in the moral 
fenfe confifts in perceiving the minuteft differences of 
right and wrong : perfeSion in talle confifts in per- 
ceivipg the minuteft differences of beauty and defor- 
mity ; and fuch perfection^ is termed delicacy of 
tafte(ii). 

The moral fenfe is born with us ; and fo is tafte: 
yet both of them require much cultivation. Among 
favages the moral fenfe is faint and obfcure ; and tafte 

ftill 
{,a) Blementp of Criticifm, vol. i. p. iii, cdit^. 
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dill more fo *. Even in the mod enlightened ages 
it requires in a judge both edocatioa and experience 
to perceive accurately the various modifications of 
right and \^rong : and to acquire delicacy of tafie, a 
man mu(t grow old in examining beauties and defor- 
mities. In Rome, abounding with prqdudions of the 
fine arts, an illiterate (hopkeeper is a more correal 
judge of ilatues, of pifluresy and of buildings, than 
the bed educated citizen of London (^). Thus tafte 
goes hand in hand with the moral fenfe in their pro- 
grefs toward maturity, and they ripen equally by the 
. f^me fort of culture^ Want, a barren foil, cramps 
the growth of both : fenfuality, a foil too fat, cor- 
rupts both : the middle ftate, equally didant from 
difpiriting poverty and luxurious fenfu^lity,. is the 
foil in which both of them flouriih. 

As the fine arts are intimately conneded with tafie, 
it is impr,aftica.ble, in tracing their progrefs, to fe* 
parate thenii by accurate limits. 1 join, therefore, the 
progrefs of the fine arts to that of tafte, where the 
former depends entirely on the latter ; and I handle 
feparately the progress of the fine arts, where that 
progrefs is inHuenced by other circumiiances befide 
talle. 

During the infancy of tafte, imagination is fuffered 
to roam, as in Heep, without control. Wonder is the 
paCIion of favages and of rallies; to raife which, 
Dothing is neceiTary but to invent giants and magi- 
cians, fairy-land and inchantment. The earliefl ex- 
ploits recorded of warlike nations, are giants mowing 
down whole armies, and little men overcoming giants ; 
witnefs Joannes Magnus, Torfeus, and other Scandi- 
navian writers. Hence the abfurd romances that de- 
lighted the world for ages ; which are now fallen into 
contempt every where. Madame de la Fayette led 
the way to novels in the prefent mode. She was the 
£rfl who introduced fentiments inflead of wonderful ad- 
ventures, and amiable men inftead of bloody heroes. * 

In 

* Some Iroqudls, after feeiog all the beauties of Paris, ad- 
mired ndthing but the (Ireet de la Houchette, where they 
f^iuid a conftant fopply of eatables. 

(^) Elements of Criticifm,.voi. i. chap. &$. edit, ^ale 
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In fubfticnttng dHlrefTes to prodtgieSy (he made a dif- 
covery that perfens of tafte and feeling are mope at- 
tached by compaffion than by wonder. 

When gigantic fidions were bantihed, feme re- 
maining tafle for the, wonderfol encouraged gigantic 
fimiles* metaphors^ and allegories. ThefongofSo- 
lofiion, and manyK>ther Afiatic compolitions* afford 
example* wiehoat end of fnch figures ; which are 
commonly attributed to force of imagination in a 
warm ciimate. But a more exteniive View willfhow 
thitf to> be a mfiftake. In every cHmate, hot and cold^ 
the iigarative flyle is carried to. extra v^glaDce^ during 
a certain period in the progrefs.of writing; a ftyle 
that is reliihed by allat fifft* and continues to delight 
many until it yields to a tsrfle poliihed by long expe- 
rience. Even in the bitter cold' country of I<;elandy 
we are at nolofs for examples. A rain-bpw; is termed- 
Bridge of the Qod^ : gOld, Tears of Frya : the earth, 
is termed Daughter of Night, the Veifel that floats 
upon Ages ; and herbs and plants are her hair, or 
her Beece. Ice is termed the Great Bridge: a" ft jp, 
Horfe of the Floods. Many authors foolilhly conjcp^ 
tare, that the Hurons, and fomc other neighbourrng 
nations, are of Afiatic cx^radion ; becaufie, like the 
Asiatics, their difcourfc is highly figtirative. 

The national progrefr of mo^:ality is flow : the na- 
tional progrcfs of tafte is ftill fjower. In proportion 
as a nation poliihes, and improves in the arts of 
peace, tafte ripens. The Chin^fe had long enjoyed 
a regular fyftem of govcmroent, while the Europeans 
were comparatively in a^ chaps i anda^ccordingly lite- 
rary compofitions in China were brought to perfe^ion 
inore early than in Europe. In their, poetry they in- 
dulge no incredible fables, like thofe of Ariofto or 
the Arabian Tales; but commonly felc£t fuch as 
afford a good moral. Their novels, like thofe of the 
moft approved kind among us, treat of misfortunes 
unfbrefeen, anexpeded good-luck, and perfons find- 
ing out their real parents. The orphan of China, 
compofed in the fourteenth century, furpaCes/ar any 
EurGpe.an play in that early p^ipd. Butrgood writ- 
ing has made a more rapid progrefs. with as^ tioffrom 
' Digitized by Go- ftjwJriority 
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ptrltii^ rf'tifctatr, but itorti the great labtfflf thd 
CKhrde' rtittftMfndtrgo, in Icaf^hin'g e6 I'efad' aiftd' v^rrtte 
tliteMr'owA lirtgttagc. The Chintff6 trigtfdf is, indeed, 
l«ngti*f, attd not fttffidently iufw'eflftn^ ; which Vol- 
X^e rffcHlato* t6 warht of gWiiits; Wim bcTtfer reafon 
he lAtgbt h^v«s afciibdd if td die niactttrtf of their gbvWn- 
mtiit, fo wcH contrived fof prtfe'rVinjgf peace and 6r- 
dtr^ as to atford fbw eXaJfallea of fflrpHfihg eVfents, 
and little ofppoTtutittfy for eicerfittjf iKmnly' tateVifs. 

A natidn canti'ot acquire a tafte fdr rldicuTe until \t 
enderge oat of the favage ftate. Ridicule, however, 
is too rough fbt refhied mannei's : Cicero difc6ver» 
in Plaotus a happy t&lenc for ridicure, aM peculiar 
delicacy of wit ; btlt Horace, who figured' in' the 
court of Anigfnlhjr, citiini^rit for delicacy of tafte^ de- 
clares ag^in'ft the low rOughiiefs of that aiuthbr's 
raillery {c). Hie high bu'rleftpie ftyliS prevails com- 
ihoniy.inthe period between barlikritly' arid p'ollteriefsV 
in Which a tafte fotnewhat improved difcovers the ridi- 
cuie of foriher manners. Rabelais in France, and 
Botlcr in England, ate illuftrious examples. Dr. 
Swift is ouf lateft bttrlefque writer, and probably 
will be the lail. 

Emnlation among a nlultitude of fitlall ftfadss in 
Greece, ripened tafte, and promoted the fine arts. 
Tafte, roufcd by emulation, refines gradually ; and 
is advanced toward per'ftftion by a diligent ftudy oif 
beautif^il produ6lions. Kdme was indebted to Greece 
for that delicacy of tafte which (hone during the rergu 
jof Auguftus, efjiecially in literary compofitions. But 
taft« could not long flourifli in a defpotic government : 
fo low had the Roman tafte fallen in the reign of the 
emperor Adrian, that nothing would pleafe him but 
to fupprefs Homer, and in his place to inftall a iilly 
Greek poet, named Antimachus, 

The northern barbarians who defolated the Roman 
empire, and revived in fome meafure the favage ftate» 
occaiioned a wofill decay of tafte. Pope Gregory VII. 
anno io8o, prefented to the emperor Rodolph a 
crown of gold with the following infcnption : Petra 
dedit Petroy Petrus diadema Rodolpho^ Miferably 

Vol. I. ' F low 

(t) EUments of Criticifm, chap. 2. part. %, 
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low mnft taHe have been in that periody when a 
childiQ) play of words was reliihed as a proper deco- 
ration for a ferious folemnicy. The famous golden 
bull of Germany, digcfted anno 1356 by Bartolus, a 
celebrated lawyer, and intended for a mailer- piece of 
compofition, is replete with wild conceptions, with- 
out th6 lead regard to truth, propriety, or connexion. 
It begins with an apoflrophe to Pride, to Satan, to 
Choler, and to Luxury : it aiTerts, that there muft 
be feven ele^ors for oppofing the feven mortal fins : 
the fall of the angels, terreftrial paradife, Pompey, 
and Caefar, are introduced; and it is faid, that Ger- 
many is founded on the Trinity, and on the three 
theological virtues. What can be more puerile ! A 
fermon preached by the bifhop of Bitonto, at the 
opening. of the council of Trent, excels in that man- 
ner of compofition. He proves, that a council is ne- 
cefi!ary ; bccanfe feveral councils have extirpated here- 
iy, and depofed kings and emperors ; becaufe the 
poets afiTemble councils of the Gods; becaufe Mofes 
writes, that at the creation of man and at confound- 
ing the language of the giants, God aded in the 
manner of a council ; becaufe religion has three 
heads, doQrine, facramcnis, and charity ; and that 
thefe three are termed a council. He exhorts the 
members of the council to ftridt unity, like the heroes 
in the Trojan horfe. He afierts, that the gates of 
paradife and of the council are the fame; that the 
holy fathers fhould fprinkle their dry hearts with the 
living water that flowed from it ; and that otherwife 
the Holy Ghoft would open their mouths like thofc of 
Balaam and Caiphas (^). James I. of Britain dedicates 
his declaration againtt Voriftus to our Saviour, fn the 
following words : ** To the honour of our Lord and Sa- 
*• viour Jefus Chrifl, the eternal Son of the eternal Fa- 
** ther, the only Thean-trophos, mediator and recon- 
** ciler of mankind; in fign of thankfulnefs, his moft 
** humble and obliged fervant, James, by the Grace of 
*' God, King of Great Britain, France, and IrcIanJ., 
** defender of the Faith, doth dedicate and confecrate 

•* this 

(//) Father Paul's Hiflory of Trent, lib. 1. 
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" this his declaration." Funeral orations were fomc- 
time ago in fafhion. Reguard, who was in Stock- 
holm about the year 1680, heard a funeral oration at 
the burial of a fervant-maid. The prieft, after men- 
tioning her parents and the place of her birth, praifed 
her as an excellent cook, and enlarged upon every 
ragout tint fhemade in perfection . She had but one 
fault, he faid, which was the falting her diihes too 
stiuch ; but that fhe Ihewed thereby her prudence, of 
which fait is a fymbol ; a ftroke of wit that probably 
was admired by the whole audience. Funeral ora- 
tions are out of faihion : the futility of a trite pane- 
gyric purchafed with money, and indeceni Hattery in 
circumilances that require Sincerity and truth, could 
not long (land againft improved tafle. The yearly 
feaft of the afs that carried the mother of God into 
Egypt, was a moft ridiculous farce, highly relilhed 
in the dark ages of Chriftianity. See the defcription 
of that feaft in Voltaire's General Hiftcry {e). 

The public amufements of our forefathers fhow the 
groffnefs of their talle after they were reduced to bar- 
barifm by the Goths and Vandals. The plays termed 
Myfteries, becaufe they were borrowed from the 
Scriptures, indicate grofs manners as well as infan- 
tine tafte ; and yet in France, not farther back than 
three or four centuries, thefe Myfteries were fuch 
favourites as conftantly to make a part at every pub* 
lie feftival. The reformation of religion, which roufed 
SL fpirit of enquiry, bani(hed that amufement, as not 
only low, but indecent.. A fort of plays fucceeded, 
termed Moralities ; lefs indecent indeed, but fcarce 
preferable in point of compofition. Thefe Moralities 
have alfo been long baniftied, except in Spain, where 
they ftill continue in vigour. The devil is commonly 
the hero : nor do the Spaniards make any difficulty, 
even in their more regular plays, to introduce fuper- 
natural and allegorical beings upon the fame ftage 
with men and women. The Cardinal Colonna 
carried into Spain a beautiful buft of the Emperor 
Caligula. Jn the war about the fucceffion of Spain, 
after the death of its King Charles II. Lord Gallway^ 
F 2 upon 

(0 Chap. 78. Cnnah^ 
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iipoxL a. painful fearch, found that bolt femog; 41 'a 
weight to a church dock. 

In the days of our barbarous forefathers, vAux were^ 
goyexned by pride as well as by hatred* prtocesaad 
men of rank entertained a changeling, didinguUhed 
hv the name of fool ; who» beii^i^ the butt ot theic 
fiilyjokes, flattered their vanity. Such amufement* 
not lefs gfofs than inhuman, could not ihow its face 
even in the dawn of tafte : it was rendered leAt ipiipid 
and leis inhuman, by entertaining one of real witi 
who,, under the difguife of a fool, w^s indnlgJBd in the 
mod fatirical truths. Upon a farther purificatioa.^ 
' tafte, it was discovered, that to draw amufementfroaa 
folly, real or pretended*; ia below the dignity- of ha* 
man nature. More refined amufements were invent* 
ed, fuch as^ balls, public fpedacle^, gaming, and 
fociety with women. Parafites, defcribod by Plautus 
and Terence, were of fuch a rank as to be permitted 
to dine wath gc>ntlenien ; and yet were £0 defpicable 
as to be the butt of every man's joke. They were 
placed at the lower end of the table ; and the gueiU 
diverted themfelv^es with daubing their faces, and 
even kicking and cuffing them^ all which was pav 
tiently bprne, for the fake of a plentiful meal. They 
xefembied the fools and clowns of late.^ times, being* 
equally intended to be. laughed at; bnt ttes parafite 
profeifion ihews groffer manners; it being lefs inde* 
licate to make game of fools, who were men of the: 
lowed rank, than of parailtes, who- were gentlefiaen 
by- bifth, though, not by behaviour. 

Pride, which introduced foolsi brought dwarfs alfe- 
into faihion. In Italy, fondnefs fordwar|» was ca«* 
ried to extravagance. ** Being at. Rome iit^ thre 
*' year 156)^," iays a French writer, *• 1 wa» invited 
" by Cardinal Vitclli to a ft^ftj where, we wene; 
** ferved by no fewer than thirty>four dwarfs,, moft* 
•' of them horridly diftorted." Was not the tafte of 
that Cardinal horridly diflorted? The fame author 
adds, that Francis I. and' Henry IL Klng^ of^rafiJee,: 
had many dwarfs: one named Great John was the 
leaA ever had been feen^ if it^ was not a dwarf aC 
Milan, who was carried about in a cage. 
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In the ciffhch and tiinth centuries, no fort of com- 
znerce was known in Europe, but what was carried ' 
on in markets and iarrs. Artificers and manu- 
fafiarers were difperfed through the country., jlnd fo 
were monafterics ; the towns being mhabited by none 
But clergymen, -and. diofe Who immediately depended 
on them. 'Phe ndbrltty lived t)n their eftates, unlefs 
when they foH owed the court. Tiie low people were 
not at liberty to quit the place of therr birth : the 
villein was •annexed to the eftate, and theflaveto the 
perTon of hk locd^ Slavery foftered ro4gh manners-^ 
and t<bere scouid be no ia^pirovemenc in manners, nor 
in ca'Iie, wliere there was 410 £ocicty. Of all the pa- 
iite nations in Euiope, the EngliOi were the lateA 0^ 
taking to a town life ; and their progrefs in tafie and 
manners was pr^qportlonably flow. By no audience 
in the neighbouriog kingdoms, would the following 
2>air^e in one of Dryden's plays have been endured. 
** Jack Sauce ! if I iay it is a tragedy, it ihall be a 
**- tragedy in fpite of you : teach yonr jgrandam how 
•* to jpifs." Thefe-plays are full of iuch coarfe Auff, 
and yet continued favourites down to the Revo] otion. 
JFor a long time after the revival of arts and fciences.* 
Xucan was ranked above Viagil by every critic. Ben 
johnfon, and even Beaumont and Fletcher, were pre« 
iierred before Shakefpeace * ; and the fublkne genius 
of Milton made little iotpreffion for more than half « 
^century after Paradife hoik was publifiied. We have 
Drydeo's authority that Cafte in his time was con- 
iiderably refined : 

*« Thcywholiavetreftfoccecdedoto the ftage, 
*' Have ftill conformed their genius to their age. 
*« Thus Johnfon did meohank humour ihow, 
«« When men were dull, and converfation low, 
•* Then comedy was faultkfs, but 'twas cOarfe : 
*** <:cflbb*8 Tatikard was a jeft, and Otter*a Horfc. 
'*^ Panre then was cheap, and the firft conierlped : 
" And they hive kept it flnce \>y beitig dead. 

F 3 ♦* lBut 

* Vei $h^4e«4)>ette -fpww -hii tJfe iti -^irrHhrg Set fuch l^e'opJe. 
tlnbtppy ShakefpcAre 1 who, like his coaatrymaa Roger 
Btcoo, lived in an age unworthy of him. 
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** Bat were they now to write, when critics weigh 
«* Each line and ev'ry word throughout a play, 
«* None of them, no, not Johnfon in hishieight, 
•* Could pafs without allowing grains for weight. 
** If love and honour now are higher rais'd, 
** It's not the poet, but the age is prais'd ; 
** Wit*3 now arriv'd to a more high degree, 
** Our native language more refined and free. 
** Our ladies and our men now fpeak more wit 
•* In converfation, than thofe poets writ." 

The high opinion Dryden had of himfelf, and of his 
age, breaks out in every line. Johnfon probably had 
the fame opinion of himfelf and of his age : the pre- 
fent age is not exempted from that bias ; nor will the 
next age be, though probably maturity in tafte will 
be ftill later. We humble oarfelyes before the an- 
cients who are far removed from us ; but not to foar 
above our immediate predeceflbrs, would be a fad 
mortification. Many fcenes in Dryden's plays, if 
not lower than Cobb's Tankard or Otter's Horfe, are 
more out of place. In the Wild Gallant, the 
hero is a wretch conftantly employed, not only in 
cheating his creditors, but in cheaiinc his miftrefs, a 
lady of high rank and fortune. And how abfurd is 
the fcene, where he convinces the father of his mif- 
trefs, that the devil had got him with child ! The 
character of Sir Martin Marall is below contempt. 
The fcfrnes in the fame play, of a bawd inftrudling 
one of her novices how to behave to her gallants, and 
of the novice pradliflng her leflbns, are, perhaps, 
not lower .than Cobb's Tankard or Otter's Horfe, 
but furely they are lefs innocent. 

Portugal was rifing in power and fplendoiir when 
Camoens wrote the Luiiad ; and with refpeft to the 
nxufic of verfe, it has merit. The author, however, 
is far from (bin in g in point of tafle. He makes a 
ilrange jumble of Heathen and Chriflian Deities. 
** Gama,'V obferves Voltaire, *• in a ftorm, addreffes 
** himfelf to Chrift, but it is Venus who comes to 
** his relief.'* Voltaire's obfervation is but too well 
founded,, In.the firil book, Jotre fummons a council 

of 
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of the gods, which is defcribed at great length, for 
no earthly purpofe but to iliow that he favonired ike 
Portugucfe. Bacchus, on the other hand/ieclarcs 
againft them upon the following account : That he 
himfelf had gained immortal glory as conqueror of 
the Indies ; which would be eclipfcd, if the Indies 
ihould be conquered a fecond time by the Portuguefe. 
A Moorifli commander having received Gama with 
fmiles, but "with hatred in his heart, the poet brings 
down Bacchus from heaven to confirm the Moor m 
his wicked purpofes ; which would have been per- 
petrated, had not Venus interpofed in Gama's be- 
half. In the fecond canto, Bacchus feigns himfelf 
to be a Chrillian, in order to deceive the Portuguefe 1 
but Venus implores her father Jupiter to protect 
them. And yet, after all, I am loth to condemn an 
early writer for introducing Heathen Deities as aftors 
in a real hiftory, when in the age of Lewis XIV. cele- 
brated for refinement of tafte, we find French writers, 
Boileau in particular, guilty fometimes of the fame 
«bfurdity (/). 

. Though tafte in France is more corredl than in 
any other nation, it will bear flill fome purification. 
The fcene of a clyfter-pipe in Moliere is too low even 
for a farce ; and yet to this day it is a^ed, with a 
few foftenings, before the mod police audience in 
Europe. 

^ In Elements of Criticifm (g) feveral caufes are men- 
tioned that may retard tafte in fts progrefs toward ma- 
turity, and that ftill more eifedually may give it a 
retrograde motion when it is in maturity. There 
are many biaftes, both natural and acquired, that 
tend to miflead perfons, even of the belt tafte. Of 
the- latter, inftances are without number. 1 feleft. 
one or two, to ihow what influence even the llighteft 
circumftances have on tafte. The only three beautiful 
at ail feafons is the holly :- in winter, its deep and ^ 
ihiaing green intitles it to be the queen of the 
F 4 grove; 



(/) Eleoienuof Cntic^oiy cb»p. %%, 

(5) Chap* 15. 
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pio99 XQi^ture of ih^d^ (o plc^pg in j^^C Afl^ : 
Mrs. D— TT- if UA'jsly apd i^gialji^. S^e, in tf^^u- 
Jar, U emmft^t -atovie .^pft of ier fr)^, -ftr a A^fvf €k 
X^fl^, 4irflaye4 not gaily ^wu^p idciQ^Sy ^ut pb the 
gi^i;den ^odin the fiel^. iH^i^iDg J^jCOjgie JOMlbfr^of 
9 grj^t iLOiuje by msJiviw^Qny, th9 ix^ofi, kfm^ihh of 
^l\ titles, A group of t^il hplj[iei$» which h^d lo9g 
beeia fu^ered to o.bfcure ^ c^il^l room» Toon «ir 
|rade4 her «>^ : S)vs fP9k m^ ^v^njifin tf) a holly, stni 
yf^ not ^t £^ tin t)^ grofip was .esiti^pmd. Svidi 
9 bUs M P^rfef^ly harfjjjpfe. Whj^t f©|J«>ys i$ o^ 
altO£^ther iip e)c,cii4bl«. Th^ Oxan\sLn$ ilUliked the 

frc^t Nfiwtqp, .hl9(;^ii|Cb hp yv#s ^d«p»ted lit C»mr 
ridg/e; an4 they favoutT^d PK^ry b^c^ ^i^k^^inft 
him. That bias, I h^pt, has not qo^ie down U^iJi^ 
prefent tup^. 

Rjcfinei^ei^t of t^^e in i^ f^ation is ^Iwaya afic«nip 
panie4 with refii^in^Qt of -jE^i^nnerB : pfppk ik»o£- 
.tcuned to b^l)L^14 orfie;- and eleg^n^ io f ohlie haUdr- 
ings and public gardens, acquire urbanity in privaftft- 
Pnp it 26 irkA>«9^ to trudge iQng ^ bq^jt^'tf^cl^, &isiiliar 
tp all the world; and, therielbre, leaving whftt it 
fjii4 abpv^, Ijke a ft^t^^e pgrtail^d pf kp fwd afii&9> 
|[ haften to th^ hii^Qi-yic^th^ ii«e arte. 

U^fu] ^f ts payed th^ w^ to fine fLtf9. Men upon 
whom the former had beftowed every con veoknce^ 
turiied their thQ9gh^6 to the laUier^ fiomty was. 
iludi^4 in Qt^iSts of i^ght; apd mfin of t^i^MtMshtd 
theinfelves t9 tl^e fine Affs, which ipukiplied thpirmi^ 
jpyip^nts aA4 iipproypd th^ir bpnevqlenj^* &uilptsiM 
^nd p^in^ing mftd^ an early 6g\»te in Greece ; which afr 
ibrded pl^^y of beautiful originals to be copied in thefi^ 
imitative s^tis. Statuary; a morip flmple imiuition thaa 
painting, p^^ fo^ner brp^ght to perfei^to^ : the Jlatue 
of Jwpit^ by Phidias,, and of Jjino by PoJyclet«$« th»' 
tj^ a^cpifatipi^ pf all the world, iv^re e^cecnrtedlong be<* 
6irp th^ act of Ug^t gnd Aiade waa ikaewo. ApoU 
]p$tiQr^e, and Zeuxis his (^faiple, who flourifhedin the 
fifteenth Olympiad, were the firfl who figured in that 
^rt. Another caufe oepourivd lo a4vaiiee ftatuary 
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belbre paiDtiog m Greece^ viz* a great llimami fbr 
llftttiM ^ their ^^ods. Ardike6lare, as a ine 4^t» 
inade a flower progvefs. Proportions, ttfon "wlricli 
its degaace chiefly depends, cannot be aecui^tel/ af« 
Gertciaecl, bivt by an infinity of trials in gmt WHd- 
ifigs : a model catuiot be reikd on. ; for <a krge vnd & 
finall building, «ven of the fame fbrn, rti[itii« llif- 
lerent proportions. Gardenmjg^, ho^vever, made k 
Aill flower progrefs than architedure : the palace of 
Akinotts, in the' ieventh book of the OtlyfTey, if 

rand and highly ornaidented ; but his garden is no 

.tter than ^Latwe term a kicchen>garden. 

The ancient chnrches in this ifland cannot be our 
own invention, being unfit for a cold climate^ The 
vaft fpace they occupy, quantity of flone, and gloomi^^ 
nefs by excluding the fun, aifibrd a refrefhiirg cooinefs, 
and fit them for a hot climate only. It is b^hly pro* 
bable that they have been copied from the maf^ues 
in ^ fouth of Scpaan» eredted there by the Saracens» 
Spain, when pofTeiled by that peopk, was the ctmrt 
of arts and fciences, and led the faOiioa in every vking 
beaatiful aind magnificent. 

From the fine arts mentioned) we prbcstd to lite* 
ratarc. It is ^eed, among all antiqtttries, that tha 
firft writings were in verfe, and that v^riting in prof^ft 
was of a much later date. The firft Greek who wrott 
in profe was Pherecides Syrus: the firfl Roman wafe 
Appias Csecns, who compofed a declamation agaitfft 
Pj^bas*. The four books of th« Chatiah Bhadei 
which is the (acred book of Hinddlafa, are compofed 
hi verfe ;ftanzas ; and the Arabian compofitions it 
protfe followed long after thofe in verfe.. To accoarrc 
for that fingular faa, many learned peits have biseft. 
employed; but without fuccefs.. By fome it hai 
been arged, that as mediQrjr is (he only record of 
eTeiits whetis writing is unknown^ biftovy originally 
was cofD]^a(cd in verutv for the fake of Aiemmy^ Thit 
is not fatisfaflory. . To. undertake the pailifd>l caflt of 
comcMPfisg in venb, merely for. the iake of metmi^ 
woiUd reqvire :mc>re for^fight than ^ver w>aa emrreed 
by a Barbarkm I n6t ta ttefttioa that ochetaHiea^i^ 
wcm ufed for preferving the memory of xemarkable 
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events, a heap of ftones, a pillar, or other objedl that 
catches the eye. The account given by Longinus is . 
more ingenious. In a fragment of his treatife on 
verfe, the only part that remains, he obfervcs, ** that 
•* meafnre orvcrfe belongs to poetry, becaufe poetry 
" reprefcnts the various pafiionswith their language ; 
** for which reafon the ancients, in their ordinary 
** difcourfe, deUvered their thoughts in vcrfe rjither 
** than in profe." Longinus thought, that ancient- 
ly men were more expofed to accidents and dangers, 
than when they were protefted by good government 
and by fortified cities. But he feems not to have ad- 
verted, that fear and grief, infpired by dangers and 
misfortunes, are better fuited to humble profe than to 
elevated vcrfe. I add, that however natural poetical 
^i^ion may be when one is animated with any vivid 
paffion, it is not fuppofeable that the ancients never 
wrote nor (poke but vyhen excited by paffion. Their 
hiftory, their laws, their covenants, were trertainly 
not compofed in that tone of mind. 

An important article in the progrefs of the fine 
arts, which writers have not fofficienitly attended to, 
will, if I miftake not; explain this myftery.- The ar- 
ticle is the prpfeffion of a bard, which fprung up in 
early times, before writing was known, and died 
away gradually, as writing turned more and more 
common; • The curiofity of man is great with refpeft 
to the tranfadUons of his own fpecies ; and when fuch 
tranfaftions are defcribed in verfe, acoocApanied with 
mufic, the performance is enchanting. An ear^ a 
voice, ikill in inltrumental mufic^ and, above all, a 
poetical genius, arc requifite to excel in that compli- 
cated art.. As fuch talents are rare, the few that pof- 
fefled them were highly elleemed ; and hence the pro- 
fefiion of a bard, which, befide natural talents, re- 
quired more culture and exereife than any other 
known art. .Bards were capital perfons at every fef- 
tival and at every folemnity. Their fongs, which^ 
by recording th« atchievements of kings and heroes, 
animated every hearer, muft have been the entertain* 
mentof every warlike nation. We have Hefiod's aa- 
; thority. 
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thtjintyt'tksLt iu hU Ithae bards w^ne as- CDmmoii as 
potters or joiDers, and as liable to envy. Demodo- 
cas is mencioned by Homer as « celebrated bard (^) ; 
and PiiemiiiSy another bard, ist introduced by him 
deprecating the wrath .of Ulyfies in the following 
words.: , .: . 

• >^* O ki<tgrto:mei:€y be thy. foul inclin'd, . 
^ i^* Andifphre thv poet's ever-gentle kind. < 
: *'■ Aideedl^ this ^hy future fame would wrong, 
- *> P<^r deapjta god«, and men isifacsed fong, 

'* Sdf-taught I fing ; by heav'n^ and heav'n alone, 

**-Thcgen«ind fecdsrof poefy are fown ; 

** Affd (what the gods bellow) the lofty lay,. • 
' ** To gods alone, and godlike worth, we pay. 

^^ Safveaheri: the poex, andahyfelf reward; . 
^ **. 'Tis.thinei tz) merit, mine is toiecord." 
.') .. I.: .t'.. . j[ , i -i 

Cicc^o reports, that, at RomaArfefttvabf^ anicieotly, 
theavirtues and.exploi&s of tkeir^gneanmeni were fung 
(i)^ The fame! cuiloon prevaifed in FtxMi and JMe^^ico, 
SL9 we learnt from Garcilailb and other anth^ors. Strabo 
(^) I gives. A. iVfj?yf>artieuiar account of the Gallic 
baids. The. following quotation iafrom Ammianus 
Maneellinus (i). **» Batdi quidcm fortU virorum il- 
*'. luftrium ietha, heroicis .coropofita verilbus, cum 
.*' dnlctbus lyrs moduiis, cantitarunt.'' We have 
£ir.our a<athority.PatherGobien, thatfev^ivthe inha*- 
bitants of tbei Marian: iilandjs have bards, ^hq are 
greatly admired, becaufe in their fongs are celebrated 
the feats- of their anf^efbors. There are traces of the 
fame kind among the Apalachites in Nort;h America *. 
And we ihall fee afterward fm)^ that in no x}ther part 

... ..u .,/ / ,.1 i.. . . .-iTr; .. • ^f 

{b) OdyflTcy, b. 8. 

(/) TolcuUn Qucftio«<vrlih^ 44 No^S) ta^ 4* *' 

(>) Lib. 4. •.. . '> 

(/) Lib. is.'Ca|T. 9* : . ... 

(w) Sketch 7. Progr^fs of Manners, f' 

» The firft feal that a young Greenlander catches is raadc a 
feaft for the {iimtly. and aeighbourp. The young champion, 
during the.repaO, dtfcants upon his addrefs in catching the 
animal : the guefts admire his dexterity, and extol the fla- 
vour of the meat. Their onjy mufic u a fort of drum, which 
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•£ tlM vmrU wexe liarcb haaomttd thfts in AdUw m^ 

Scftiidinavia. 

^^ BaKis wtre the oalf^kiftomns befiaio.wsicuigiWfta 
intro«liiced. T«etloa {») fa^, .that «ke £mi^ (3* t)ur 
Gernan banii wcrt theic oity aonals* Afiui ;^qwhmi9 
Magnus, Archbtihop of Upfal, acknowledges, tkM 
in compiling his hiftory of the ancient Goths, he had 
AO other coords but. the ianga, fif,tker bar4»» A» thefe 
fongs made ao tilafMoiu figofr at^vcff Mimi% they 
mre ooniwyed in ewiy fan»iJy by pwreftH. t9 t4ieir 
children ; and in diait aanacff weiie Kop^ alive before 
mrtftiBg was known.' 

The invention of wntiB^ made a c^aAderable 
change in the bard profeffioa. It is »ow aa agreed 
pointy that mc foetiy is fit to be accoiapanied ixrith 
maiic, but what i& fimple : a compUcatted thooght or 
defcription requires tlw atmoft atteaUMif aad leaves 
none for the mufic ; or if it divide the attention, ic 
viaket but a faint impreffion {o). Thie;£aiple«fpQia^ 
of Quinaok bear away, tie palm from every thing ^f 
the kind eoaipofed by Sbikaq or BLactneu BiU wben 
a languag^f in its progrefs to matQrity« ia ieiiriehed 
with variety of phrafes fit to expreis tke.moft elevated 
thoughts, men of genius afptred to the higher (Irms 
f£ poetry,' teavinff mufic aad ibtig to the bards : 
whkh diMagifilhelthe profefion of a. poet from that 
of a bard. Hbmer, ia a Ux foaie, may be tevlBfid a 
bard; for la tkaa charaAerfae ftrolled from huA't^ 
feaft; But he waa not a bai»d ia the- original ftn6 i 
.. • ■ , .^. he, 

accompanies a foAg; in praife of feal-cMcMnf ,' m praife of their 
anccAors, or ifi "wekonaiag the £ui*tf ret«ni «• thom. Unr^ 
are ihc tudkiwatr.of (bf b|iM»ViBi>|irfSwt TM^ iftW > ^'^^^ 
fy a chorus, as maoy of our ancient fongi are. Take the 
following example : 

.^. . ••'■'• 

^ < The ^ccme ftin ttHnkv^ ^\tt%,, 
•* Amna ajah, ajah, ah-hu ! ^ . 

** And brings us ^^eather fine aad'fatr* < 
" Amna ajah, a}*h, ah-4i« ( 

4%e hiiti ^mg8 the firft aad third liaesf accompifi jiiig it wi«h 
fih drptB, and with a fort of ^kmce* The othtrJiaei> termed 
The Burden of the Song, ftr« fuag by the goefti. 
(«) De Moriboa CerflaaAePUna, eap. %, 

{.) SwB«iDM«.«fC»hkifo, TPl.«. A?|«<i:eoogle 
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fit, iAd««4i miic4hi§ poemfi tQ cfoiyded aniwnees ; 
b«^ M^ pi9flai9 9r0 foo^GOfspkx for iiuiftc* and ite pro* 
bMy did a^H fiog ti^eoj ntr aocanpaAy them widi 
(i« ^M, Tiw Tiwadowp of Prwencc were bards in 
tM ^TMiial fiN»r«, ait4 made a capital figare in the 
dAfs /ot^isapraoca* whaa few coald read» and fewer 
IvrHe, lalaier iioief* tbefoagsof the hards were 
rakrn Apwa » writiagt which gave eveiy one acceis 
t9 th%m without a bard ; aad i£e j>rofisiien funk by 
dugiifW ioto oblivion. . Among the Highlanders of 
Scotland readti^ and wr itiag in their oam tongue is 
pot commoia even mi prefent { and that ctrcumlance 
ioipp^ted.long the banl-|profe£Etf>n among them, after 
beiftg forgot aiBoag the netghbooring nations. Offiao 
wap ^he mpA ^khraaed bai^ in Caledonia, as Hcuner 
wa«io Graece*. 

. After the foregoing hiftorical dednAioni the reader 
wiU ferorive, without anf affiftance, why the firll 
f^ftlifig^ were in verie. The longs of the bards, be- 
ll^ ^iverfiil Jfiavourites, were certainly tke £rft com- 
|K>fitipap (that writing w^ employed opon : they 
fiKxuId baca«elttily cSb^hsd by the m^il fkiifol writ- 
fjrs» in order to pfArve them in perpetual remem- 
bl'appa. The foliowtng part of the progre^ is equal- 
ly obvioitf. People aequaiiited with no written com- 
pefitvHia hut wliflt. were in verfe* compofed in verfe 
their lawa« Cheidr neligicMs eercmoMes, and every me* 
ilioraUe.tftran£ifti«n that was iotonded to be prefei«ved 
ia maoKiry by wdtfioig*^ Bat ndien fah^s of writing 
afudliplied, aftd. became alDr^ *nd more involved, 
vh^ipeofde <begao to Mkifbn, to teach, <and to ha- 
vaagae, they <were obliged tQ..deicettd to hambte 
profe ; for Mi coadae a writer or fpeaker to rcrfe in 
haadliBg fobjeds of that »a(ui«, wouki be a borden 
unfttpportafilek s . / 

The 

* ThQ mnUitude are tt.ack wTth whst is new And Tplcndid, 
Hit-%1doni contbve lonag m a wrotig ttfte, Volfctire holds it 
to be ft ftreng uftlmoiry for til* Ciciniiklam« Libertts, that 
av«9 th# geadoH^rf in Vcotfc btv« it moftty by heart ^ and 
thi^t QB^ ao fooner pronowcef a ftanza thAO anofchar carries it 
on. T|ie works of Ofltan have the fame teftimany for them r 
there are not many Highlanders, even of the loweft rtok, bo-C 
c«a repeat ]anK-9*^l)^S^ ^^ of ^hfoi.^ 
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. The profe compdfittons of early hiftbrtiind €tfe aU 
of them dramatic. A writer deftitute of atfis iiattt- 
rally prompted to relate fa^ as he faw- (hem per^ 
formed : he idcrodoces his perfon^ges at'fpeakitig^ and 
conferring ; and he himfelf relates what was^ ^ted« 
and not fpoke. The hiftorical books of the Old Tcf- 
«ament are compofed in that mode ; and ' fo addidled 
to the dramatic are the authors of thofe books, that 
they frequently introduce God hitnfelf into the dia-i 
logue. At the fame time, the fimpiicity of that mod« 
is happily fuited to the poverty of every language in 
iu early periods*. The dramatic mode has a delicious 
effed in exprefling fentiment, and every thing^that is 
fimple and tender (/). Take the foliowing inftance 
of a low incident becoming, by that means, not a lit->' 
tie incereiHng. Naomi having loft her huiband and 
her two fons in foreign parts, and purpofing" to re- 
(urn to the land of her forefathers, fa id to het' two 
daughters-. inr law, **.Go, return each to her oKither's 
** houfe: the, Lord d^al kindly with yoa, as ye 
*' have dealt with the dead^ and with me. The LORrU 
.'* grant that.you may find reft, each of 'y»ti in the 
'' houfe of her huiband. Then ihe kiffed them': and 
** they lift up their voice and wept. And they faid 
" unco her. Surely we. will return with thee unto 
^' thy people.. : And' N^aomi 'faidfi^urn^aigaitiymy 
*': daughters :. why* will ye go with me^ji A4'e> there 
** yet .any. tnort. fons in' my? womt,J thait' thtfy 
^' may be yoi]irhb(bands:f Turwiagain, mydaagh- 
** .ters,>igo .your wayyi'for i am>tto oldto^fhai^ 
f* an huA>aod': if ] (houM fayv^I' have -hope, f 
^* ihould hav£ an hufband alfo to-night, and. fhoold 
*• alfo. bear fons ; would ye tarry for. them till they 
1* were grown?. Woqld you ftay forthem frpm hav- 
** ing huft)ands ? Nay, my daughters ;'.Ifori it ;grib<w 
^.* eth me much for your fakes, that the band of the 
** LoRp is gone. out againft. m^. And they lift .up 
" thtjir voice,' an^ wept, |gai6.: ap4tOrpab]kiffed 
" hex mo;h€r-in-law,.>bat R.uth..^lave - uato her. 
** And ihe faid; Behold, thy .fifter-tn-law is gone 
*• back unto her people, and unto her gods : re- 

" tura 
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«* turn thou after thy fifter-in-law. And Roth faid, 
** Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from fol- 
** lowing after thee : for whither thou goeft, f will 
•* go ; and where thou lodgcft, I will lodge : thy 
•* people fhall be my people, and thy God my God : 
" where thou dieft, will I die, and there will I be 
•* buried : the Lord do fo to me, and more alfoj if 
** aught but death part thee and me. When Ihe faw 
•* that Ihe was lUdtalHy minded to go with her, then 
** Ihe left fpeaking unto her, 

** So they two went until they came to Beth-Ie- 
' ** hem. And it came to pafs when they were come 
•* to Beth-lehem, that all the city was moved about 
•* them, and they faid. Is this Naomi ? And (lie 
•* faid unto them. Call me not Naomi, call me Ma- 
** ra : for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with 
«* me. I went out full, and ihe Lord hath brought 
♦* me home again empty: why then call ye me 
«* Naomi, feeing the Lori> bath teftified againftme, 
«' and the Almighty hath afflided me ? So Naomi 
«* returned, and Ruth the Moabitefs her daughtcr- 
** in-law with her, which returned out of the country 
** of Moab : and they came to Beih-lehem in the be- 
*• ginning of barley-harvcftv 

•* And Naomi had a kinfman of her hufband's, a 
** mighty man of wealth, of the family of Elime- 
«* lech; and his name was Boaz. And Rt^th the 
«* Moabitefs faid unto Naomi, Let me now go to the 
«* field, and glean ears of corn after him in who(^ 
*' fight I (hall find grace. And fbe faid unto her, 
*' Go, my daughter And (he went, and came, 
*« and gleaned in* the field after the reapers : and her 
** hap was to light on a part of the field belonging 
•* unto Boaz, who was of the kindred of Elimelech. 

<^ And behold, Boaa oame from Beth-lehem, and 
«* faid unto the reapers,. The Lord be with you: 
** and they anfwered him. The Lord blefs thee*. 
^« Then faid Boaz unto his fepvant that was fet over 
^* the reapers, \^hofc damfel is this f And the feJ-- 
*^ vant that was fet over the reapers anfwered and 
«< faid, It is the Moabitifh damfel that came back 
** with Naomi, out of the country of Moab: and 
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*< Ibe raid,.J[pray yoa, let ne^lean, aad gather af* 
'< ter the reapers, amongft the £eaves : fo fhrcame, 
<< and hath contimied even from the mormag on til 
*< now, that fhe tarried a little in the houfe* Ihen 
*< (kid Boaz untoRuth, HeareA thiou not, my daugh« 
<< ter ? Go not to glean in another field, neither go 
<< from hence, but abide here faft by my maidens. 
** Let chine eyef be on the field that they do i«ap, 
** and go thoa after them ; have I not charged the 
** young men, that they ihall «ot touch thee I and 
** when thou art athiril, go onto the veiTels, and 
<< drink of that which the young men have drawn. 
<' Then flie fell on her face« and bowed herfelf to 
'' the ground, and faid unto him. Why have I found 
*' grace in thine eyes, that thou ihouldft take know-* 
** ledge of nse* feeing I am a dranger ? And Boaz 
«< aniwered and. iaid unto her. It hath (vlly been 
<< (hewed me ail that thou haft done unto thy mo- 
« ther-in-law fince the death of thine hnfband; and 
«< how thou hail left thy father and thy mother^ and 
« the land of thy nativity, and art come unto a peo- 
<< pie which thou kneweft not heretolbre. The 
«< Lord recompenie thy work, and a fulLreward be 
« given thee of the Lord God of Ifrael, under whofe 
« wings thou art come to truft. Then ihe faid. Let 
«« me fi<nd favour in thy fight, my lord, for that 
« thou haft comforted |ne, and for that thou haft 
« fpoken friendly unco thin^ handmaid, though I 
** be not like unto one of thine handmaidens* And 
" Boaa faid unto her. At meal*time come thoq hi- 
« ther, and eat of the bread, and dip thy morfel in 
<< the vinegar. And ihe fat by the reapers : and he 
« reached her parched corn, and ihe did eat, and 
«( was faiiiced, and left. And when flie was rifen 
<< up to glean, Boaz conmumded Ikis young men, 
** £vyring. Let her glean even among the Sheaves, and 
«< leproach her not. And let fiall alfo ibme of the 
** handfttls of puroofe for her» and leave them» that 
'< ihe may glean them, and rebuke her not* So ihe 
<« ekaned in the field until even, and beat oat that. 
<« Sie Ittd glcan^; and it wm about an epkah of 
*« bsMrfey. 
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** ^6, Ac look k«ip, and went Into tlie city : and 
** her motW-m^kiwiaw whac Ihe liad ^Micd : and 
** -fite.i^ro^lgi^ forth, :Aad ^ave to hur'^that Ibe had re- 
*< fenfedy a^fWr (he W06 fil&ccd. And her mother- 
** xiA^m fa^ unto her^ W4iere haft thou gleaned to- 
^ day^ and^hare ovrattghc^fl thoa? biefTed be he 
** that did ta((e kii<K«f ledge of thee. And (be (hewed 
** her moth^r^in-law wkh -wham fiie had wrooght, 
** and &id> The mean's same* with whom I wroaght 
^ torday, 15 Bpaz. M«id Naomi iaid unto herdaugh- 
** ter^in-l^Wy fluffed be^of the Loir d, who bath 
** not l^teff hi6 ^iiidatfs :to the living and to the 
«« ^e^. And Na^mi fftid 4into her. The man is 
*> near ^i ktn «iuto i)s» one of oar next kinfmen. 
*^ And Ruth .t%e,Mttabftc& £ud, -He faid unto me 
'< alfQ> Thotf ihaltMlcf ap fail by my young men, un- 
** til they ha«)e ended all my harveift. And Naomi 
** faid ujMi0 Uttth her daughter' in^kmr. It is good^ 
'* my daughter,, that thflM go ont witdi his ma^ens, 
'' that they me^ thee not in any other field. So (he 
^* kept £M1 by the maidens •f Boaz toflean, unto 
'* thf end of hs^ley-hamftft, and of whe»ten4iar- 
* ' veil ; and dwelt •with her mother-in^ hm. 

** Then ftbiomi her mfither»iiirlaw faid unto her, 
** My dftKghtfir* ihall I not ieek aeft £br thee, that it 
** may tie wdl with thee i And noiv is not Boaz of 
** our feindfief^, iwkh whofe maidens thou waft? Be- 
** hM he mnnowcith barley to-night in the thrcOi- 
<' ing^-Asor. Wasbfii thyself, ihe«efore, and anoint 
** thee, imd|HKvthy miment upon thee, and get thee 
<' do«iA to the floor : but make not thyfelf known 
*' unt^ the man, until he ihall have done eating and 
•* driflking. And it ihall be, when be lieth down, 
*< that <hoii ihalt mark tbe place wheie he ihall He, 
<< ;and ihMi ftalt go in, and uncover his feet, and 
<* k^ thm iomi, and he will tell thee what; thou flialt 
•* do. And (he faid faid unlX) her. All tbft4hon %• 
^ jcft Qiitt) jBfi, 1 will do. 

** And ihe went down unto the floor, and did ac* 
^ .CDsding tx> all that her mother>in-law bade her. 
^ And whfaBoas had eaften and drank, and his 
*.^ faejlit was onflrry, he. went to lie -down u the«nd 
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*• of the heap of corn : and (he came foftly, and an- 
** covered his feet, and laid her down. 

'< And it came pafs at midnight, that the man 
** was afraid, and tamed himfelf : and behold, a 
" woman lay at his feet. And he faid. Who art 
" thou ? And fhe anfwcred, I am Ruth thine hand- 
** maid: fpread, therefore, thy (kirt over thine 
** handmaid, for thou art a near kinfman. And he 
** faid, BlefTed be thou of the Lord, my daughter: 
•* for thou haft (hewed more kindnefs in the latter 
*< end, than at the beginning, inafmuch as thou fol- 
** lowedft not young men, whether poor orrich. And 
** now, my daughter, fear not, for I will do to thee 
** all that thou required : for all the city of my peo- 
'< pie doth know, that thoa art a virtoons woman. 
** And now it is true, that I am thy near kinfman : 
** howbeit, there is a kinfman nearer than L Ta.ry 
'* this night, and it (hall be in the morning, that if 
*^ he will perform unto thee the part of a kinfman, 
** well, let him do the kinfman's part ^ but if he will 
*^ not do the part of a kinfman to thee, then will I 
** do the part of a kinfman to thee, as the Loud 
** livcth : lie down until the morning. 

*' And ihe lay at his feet until the morning: and 
** (he rofe up before one could know another. And 
'* he faid. Let ic not be known that a woman cSLVtie 
" into the floor. Alfo he faid, Bring the veil that 
*< thou haft npon thee, and hold it. And when fhe 
" held it, he n^afured (ix meafupes of barley, and 
•« laid it on her: and (he went into the city. And 
•' when (he came to her mother-in-law, (he faid, 
** Who art thou, my daughter? And (he told her 
** all that the man had done to her. And flie faid, 
*' Thefe {ix meafures of barley gave he me; for he 
** faid to the, Go not empty unto thy motber-in- 
" law. Then faid flje, Sit lull my daughter, u«ti! 
** thou know how the matter will fall : for the manr 
** will not be in reft, until he .have iini(hed the thing 
,**. this day. 

•* Then went.Boaz up tO'the gate, and^larbtiSi 
" down there : and. bchodd, the kinflnan of M^bom 
f' Boajs ^^ke^^amc by^ untai whom lie faid, -Ha, 
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** fuch-a-one, tarn afidey fit down here. And he 
*< turned aiide and fat down. And he took ten men 
*^ of the elders of the city, and faid. Sit ye down 
** here. And they fat down. And he iaid unto 
" the kinfman, Naomi, that is come again out of 
*« the country of Moab, fellcth a parcel of land, 
** which was oar brother Elimelech's. And I thought 
" to advcrtife thee, faying. Buy it before the inha- 
•* bitants, and before the elders of my people. If 
** thou wilt redeem it, redeem it ; but if thou wilt 
** not redeem it, then tell me, that I may know : for 
** there is none to redeem it befides thee, and I am 
«• after thee. And he faid, I will redeem it. Then 
** (aid Boaz, What day thou buyeft the field of the 
** hand of Naomi, thou mud buy italfo of Ruth the 
** Moabitefs, the wife of the dead, to raife up the 
** name of the dead upon his inheritance. 

*■ And the (^infman faid, I cannot redeem it for 
*^ myfelf, left I mar mine own inheritance : redeem 
** thou my right to thy fclf, for I cannot redeem it, 
•* Now this was the manner in former time in Ifrael, 
«< concernine redeeming, and concerning changing, 
** for to confirm all things : a man plucked off his 
** fhoe, and gave it to his neighbour : and this was 
«* a tclHmony in Ifrael. Therefore the kinfman faid 
<< unto Boaz, Buy it for thee : fo he drew off his 
•• fhoe. 

** And Boaz faid nnto the elders, and unto all the 
•* people. Ye are wimcfTes this day, that I have 
'* bought all that was Elimelech's, and all that was 
*^ Chilion*s, and Mahlon's, of the hand of Naomi. 
•* Moreover, Ruth the Moabitefs, the wife of Mah- 
•-* Ion, have I purchafed to be my wife, to raife up 
'* the name of the dead upon his inheritance, that 
** the name of the d?ad be not cut off from among 
'* his brethren, and from the gate of his place : ye 
^* are witnefTes this day. And all the people that 
** were in the gate, and the elders faid. We are wit- 
/* neffes : The Lord make the woman that is come 
*' into thine houfe, like Rachel, and like Leah, which 
*• two did build the houfe of Ifrael : and do thouwor- 
'* thilyin Ephratah, and be famous in Beth-lehem. 
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•*' And lee thy hmits be like the hoaie of l»j»iircz 
** {^9m Tamar bftre unto Judab) of the feed ^which 
^* tiie LOiR<o ihall give tkee ef this young Mronaa. 

*' So Boae cook Ruth, and fhe was his wife : and 
^* when he watt in unto her» the JLord tgave her 
^' coaoeptioo,. and ftie bafe a fon. And the woman 
^* faid unto Naxmti, Btefled be the Lo^iD, whidi 
** hath not left thee this day ivithoitt a,km£ttiMi, that 
'* his name may be famoas^in Ifrael. And he ftiall 
«* be ttoco thee a refto»er of thy life, -and a nooitiCier 
" of thi«ie. old age : for thy 4daughter4n-law wtiidi^ 
** lovetih chee» which i^ beti&er to thee ^^an ilsven. 
*' ions, hath borne bins. And Naomi tcwktheidtild,. 
" and laid it in her boibm* and became MirfCe «nta 
*• it (y).'» 

The dramatic mode is far fcom pleafkig fo mudi in 
relating bare biftorical £si€Ls. Take tbe following ex* 
ample : 

** Whoefore Nathan fyahx unt^bth-fteba the 
" motflier of Solomon, %tn^« Hall thoa not beani 
, ^' that Adoni/ah the ion of Haggith doth rein, •anU 
** David our loud knowetb it not f !N«w tSe^e^^ 
<< come, let me, 1 pisay thee, ^ire tboecounfel, tbalt 
** thou *i^.fl fave thine own iife, and tfaeiife^ thy 
*' fonSoiomon. Go, and jet thee in «ii«o ikixfgdai- 
** vid, and lay unto biai, Didll not tboo, my k>rd, 
*' O king, fwcar unto, thine handmaid, fayinigy A*f- 
-•* i^ired^iy Solomen thy ion fhall reign alter ine, and 
** he fhali lit upon my throne f why then 'doth Acb- 
*^ n^ah mgo f Behold, while thoa -yet talked ^diene 
** with the kiog, I wiil allb come ioafxerthee, and. 
^ oontfirm tiiy words. 

'* And Bath*iheba went in unto tlie king, itfto- 
** the chamber : and rhe kin|; was irery old, and 
** Abiffaag the SbunamiteminiSered ttiito 'the king. 
^* And ^di-fl»eba bowed, and did obetfaacevnto 
'^* the king: and (he king laid, Wfiat wouldftdwa? 
** And fhe faid nnto him. My tori, thoU fWeareft by 
** the Loao thy God unto tiiiiie bandit>aid» laytng, 
** Affuaedly Solomon thy fon fliaH reign after me, 
^ and be Aiall fit apoa my thvvne : and now betolt), 

** Ado^tjah 
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«< Adonijuh rasgfierh ; and n^w' my Idlri tte* king, 
^ thotx fenowaildcnoc. And heBttth ilU i^exen^ and fat 
<< cattle» aiKiiheepi«abwMl»Dcey a»iid hat^ caflisd all 
« tlie>ron6 of thetbta^, and A^^iathar the prieft^ and 
^ Joab the captnia of ch» hoSt : bcM? Solomon thy 
«» iervaat hatlt he not called. And tlioa, my lord, O 
-'< BiBg, the ey«8* of all iffael are upon thee, that 
«< tfaoafhoyid^cdl theitt who fliall £t on the throne 
«« of la^r lord tde.ki&g after him. Othertvife it ihall 
** come to pa<8|. wheiv tny< li^rd the king fhtsll fleep 
<« with his fa^here, ttet 1 and sif fon^ Solomon ihall 
-<' be collated ofiendetts.- 

** And lo^. v(iihil6'ihe^ yee talkttd vntk the Inne, 
«f Nathoti the prophet. atea^'came in. A*ml they told 
^' the kingv %ii^» Bctold, Nathan the prophet. 
*' And when he was come in- before the king, he 
** bowed him^lf before the king with^his^faee to the 
** ground; A^dNa^an ibid, My lord, Okingj haft 
<( tboO'faid, Adonajah fii all retgn after me; and he ^ 
** fliall fit* upon* my throne ? Forheisgone down this 
** day, and'hathilain oxen, attd fat cattle, and fheep 
«< io abundance, and bath call(»i-all the king's fons, 
** and the captains of the^ hoft^ and A^iathar the 
^* pneft'; and behold, they eat anddrink before him, 
«* and fay, God fave kifig Adonijah. Bat me, even 
<« me thy fervaot, and Zadok the prfeft; and Benaiah 
** the fon of Jehoiada, anduhy fervent Solomon hath 
*« he^nott called* Is thi« thing-done by my lord the 
*' king, and thouhaftinot ihbwed it unto thyfervant, 
*« who ihould fit on the throne of my lord the king 
«• after him? 

** Then king David anfwered and' faid. Call me 
** Bath'iheba^: and {he came into the king's pre- 
'< fence, and Hood before the king. And the king 
« fware, arid faid, A« the Lor^d liveth, that hath 
** redeemed my foul out of all diftrefs, even as I 
*« fware unto^hee by the Lord God of Ifrael, fay- 
•« ing, AfTttredly Sok)mon thy fon (hall reign after 
** me, and he fhall {it upon my throne in my ftesd ; 
«« even fo will I certainly do this day. Then Bath- 
« * (beba boused withiher face to the earthy and did re- 
** vereace to the king, and faid^ Let- my lord king 
«« Da^rid live for ever. rt^c^nh> 
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** And king David faid. Call me Zadok the prieft, 
<* and Nathan the prophet, ^nd Benaiah the Ion of 
** Jehoiada. And they came before the king. The 
" king alfo faid unto them, Take with you the fer- 
*' vants of your lord» and caufe Solomon my Ton to 
** ride upon mine own mule, and bring him down 
«* to Gihon. And let Zadok the prieft, and Nathan 
** the prophet, anoint him there .king over Ifrael : 
*« and blow ye with the trumpet, and^ay, God favf? 
<' king Solomon. Then ye (hall come up after hini, 
" that he may come and fit upon my throne ; for he 
*• (hall be king in my ftead : and I have appointed 
«* him to be ruler over Ifrael, and over Judah. And 
•* Benaiah the fon of Jehoiada anfwered the king, 
" and faid. Amen : the Lord God of my lord the 
** king fay fo too. As the Lord hath been with my 
** lord the king, even fo he be with Solomon, and 
** make his throne greater than the throne of my lord 
** king David. So Zadok the pried, and Nathan 
** the prophet, and Benaiah the fon of Jehoiada, 
*' and the Lherethites and the Pelethites, went down, 
** and caufed Solomon to ride upon king David's 
*' mule, and brought him to Gihon. And Zadok 
** the prieft took an horn of oyl out of the taberna- 
** cle, and anointed Solomon : and they blew the 
** trumpet, and all the people faid, God fave king 
'< Solomon. And all the people came up after him, 
*' and the peopl^piped with pipes, and rejoyced with 
** great joy, fo that the earth rent with the found of 
*• them. 

'' And Adonijah, and all the guefls that were with 
*' him, hearrd it, as they had made an end of eating : 
** and when Joab heard the found of the trumpet, 
** he faid. Wherefore is this noife of the city, being 
** in an uprore? And while he yet fpakc, behold, 
" Jonathan the fon of Abiaihar the prieft came, 
" and Adonijah faid unto him, Come in, for thoa 
" art a valiant man, and bringeft good tidings« 
'* And Jonathan anfwered and faid to Adonijah, Ve- 
*• rily our lord king David hath made Solomon king. 
•* And the king has fent with him Zadok the 
*-' prieft, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the 
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fon of Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, and thePele- 
thites, and they have caafed him to ride upon the 
king's mule. And Zadok the prieft, and Nathan 
the prophet have anointed him king in Gihon : 
and they are come up from thence rejoycing, fo 
that the city rang again : this is the noife that ye 
have heard. And alfo Solomod fittethon the throne 
of the kingdom. And moreovei' the. king's fer- 
vants came to blefs our lord king David, faying, 
God make the name of Solomon better than thy 
name, and make his throne greater than thy 
throne : and the king bowed bimfelf upon the bed. 
And alfo thus fajd the king: Bleffed be the Lord 
God of Ifrael, which hath given one to fit on my 
throne this day, mine eyes even feeing it. And all 
the quells that were with Adonijah were afraid, and 
rofe up, and went tvcry man his way (r)/* 
In the example here given are found frequent re- 
petitions ; not however by the fame perfon, but by dif- 
ferent perfons who have occafion in the courfe of the 
ilory to fay the fame things ; which is natural in the 
dramatic mode, where things arereprefented precifely 
as they were tranfafted. In that view. Homer's repe- 
titions area beauty, not a blemilh ; for they are con- 
fined to the dramatic part, and never occur in the 
jaarrarh^e. 

But the dramatic mode of compofuion, however 
pleafing, is tedious and intolerable in along hiftory. 
. In tjie progrefs of fociety new appetites and new paf- 
iions arife ; men come to be involved with each other 
iii various conne^lions ; incidents and events multi- 
ply, and hillory becomes intricate by an endlefs vari- 
ety of circumftances. Dialog.ue accordingly is more 
fpaiingly ufed, and in hiftory plain narration is mix- 
ed with it. Narration is as it were the ground-work, 
and dialogue is raifed upon it, like flowers in em- 
broidery. Homer is admitted by all to be the great 
maflcr in that mode of compofition. Nothing can be 
more perfed in that refpedl than the Iliad. The 
Odyiley is far inferior ; and to guard myfelf againft 
the cenfure of the blind admirers of Homer, a tribe 

extremely 
(r) I Kings i II 49, 
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exMBidf fbrntidaMe; I call te toy aid a <$eld)rat5ed 
^TttCy vAkoCs (vfpctiov taife anRd judgmefit never has 
been difp««c<k " T}^ CMyfiey," fays Longimis, 
«« (hows how nataml it is for a writer of a great ge- 
** lunSf in his deelinitig age, to fink down to fabu« 
** loas narration ; ^r tliat Hometoompofed the Odyf- 
** fey after the Iliad- is evident from many cirtam- 
** ihineeft. Ae the Iltad was compofed while li^s ge- 
^< nias was in its greateft vigoar» the flroAure of that 
'< work is dramatic and fuU of a£lion\; tht Odyfley, 
** on thi9 contrary, is* moftly employed in narration, 
** pmceediiig from the coldnefs of old age. In that 
" later compo€tioni Homer may be Compared to the 
** fetting-fun^ which h&s ftfll the famematnefSf, but 
*^ nof'thefame ardor or fbrce. We fee tfot in the 
*• Odyfiey that fublime of the Hfad which conftantly 
** proceeds in the fame animated tone, that flrong tide 
** of motions and paffions fibbing fucceffively like 
** waves in a^orm. But Homer, like the ocean, is 
** great, even when he ebbs, and lofes himfcif in 
*• narration and incredible fifilions; witnefs his Def* 
«« cription of Tempe^Si the Adventures of Ulyfllrs 
«* with'P.olyphemns the Cyclops, and many others *." 
The narrative mode came in' time fo to prevail that 
in a- long chain of hiftory, the writer commonly leaves 
off dialogue all together. Early writers of that kind 
appear to have very little jodgment'in diftinguifliing 
-capital fa6ls from minute circumftances, fuch as caa 
be fuppiied by the reader without being mentioned. 
The hiftory of the Trojan war by Dares Fhrygius is a 
curious irfftunce of that jcold and creeping manner of 
compoiitioni Take the following paflage: Hercules 
hliving made a defcent upon Troy, flew King Laome- 
don, and made a prefent of Hefione, the King's 
daughter, to Telamon his companion. Priamus, who 
fucceeded to the kingdom of Troy upon the death of 
his faither Laotftedon, fent Antenor to demand his fif- 

tcr 

^ * The Pilgprim^s Prognrefs afid^Rdb^nfon Crvfoe, great faroii* 

^ritecof the vptgar, are csmpofed in a ftyle enlivened like that 

of Homer by a proper mixture of the dramatic and narrative-; 

arid upon that account chiefly have been traaflatcd into fevc- 
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ter Hefione. Oar author proceeds in the foJIovi^ing 
manner: ** Antenor^ as commanded by Priamus, 
** took fliippiog, and failed to Magnefia, where Pe- 
'* leus reiided. Peleus entertained him hofpitabl/ 
<< tliree days» and the fourth day demanded whence 
''he came. An tenor faid, that he was ordered by 
* <* Priamus to demand from the Greeks, that they 
<< (hould reftore Hefione. When PeJeus heard this 
*< he was angry, becaufe it concerned his family , 
" Telemon being his brother; and ordered the am- 
** baffador to depart. An tenor, without delay, re- 
<' tired to his (hip, and failed to Salamis, where Te- 
** lamon refided, and demanded of him, that he 
** fhould reftore Hefione to her brother Priamus ; as 
** it was unjuft to detain fo long in fervltude a young 
** woman of royal birth. Telamon aofvvered, that 
'* he had done nothing to Priamus ; and that he 
** would not reftore what he had received as a re- 
•* ward/or his valour; and ordered Antenor to leave 
<' the ifland. Antenor went to Achaia ; and failing 
*' from thence to Caflor and Pollux, demanded of 
*i them to fatisfy Priamus, by reftoring to him his 
** filler Hefione. Caftor and Pollux denied that they 
** had done any injury to Priamus, but that Laome- 
•*. don had firft injured them ; ordering Antenor to 
" depart. From thence he failed to Nellor in Pylos, 
*^ telling him the caufe of his coming ; which when 
** Neftor heard, he begun to exclaim, how Antenor . 
*« durll fet his foot in Greece, feeing the Greeks 
•* were firft injured by the Phrygians. When An- 
'* tenor found that he had obtained nothing, and 
** that Priamus was contumelioufly treated, he went 
** on (hipboard, and returned home." The Ro- 
man hiftories before the time of Cicero are chroni- 
cles merely, Cato, Fabius Piftor, and Pifo, con- 
£ned themfelves to naked fads (j). In the Augo^ 
Hiilorias Scriptores we find nothing but a jejune nar- 
rative of fads, commonly of a very little moment, 
concerning a degenerate people, without a fingle in- 
cident that can roufe the imagination, or exercife the 
Vol. I. G judgment. 

(f) Cicero de Orttorcy lib. 2. No. 5. 
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judgment. The Monkiih hiftories are all of them 
coxnpofed in the fame manner *. 

The dry narrative manner being very little inte- 
refting or agreeable, a talle for embeHiihment prompt- 
ed feme writers to be copious and verbofe. Saxo 
Grammaticus, who in the 12th century compofed in 
Latin a hiilory of Denmark, furpriiingly pure at that 
early period, is extremely, verbofe and full of tauto- 
logies. Such a ftyle, at any rate unpleafant, is into- 
lerable in a modern tongue, before it is enriched witJi 
a ftockof phrafes for exprefling aptly the great vari- 
ety of incidents that enter into hiftory. Take the fol- 
lowing example out of an endlefs aumber. Henry 
VII. of England, having the young queen of Naples 
in view for a wife, deputed three men in charader of 
ambaffadors, to viiit her, *' and to anfwer certain quef- 
tions contained in curious and exquifite inftrudtions 
ior taking a farvey of her perfon, complexion, &c." 
'as expreffed by Bacon in his life of that prince. One 
of the inflruftions was, to procure a tin£lure of the 
Queen ; which one would think could not require ma- 
ny words ; yet behold the inftruftion itfelf. " The 
*' King's faid fervants Ihall alfo, at their coming to 
** the parties of Spayne, diligently enquere for fomc 
** conyng paynter having good experience in making 
** and paynting of vifages and portretures, and fuche 
«« oon they Ihall take with them to the place where 
•* the faid Quunis make their abode, to the intent 
** that the faid paynter maye draw a pidure of the 
** vifage and femblance of the faid young Quine, as 
«* like unto her as it can or may be conveniently 
** doon, which pifture and image they fhail fubflan- 
•* tially note, and marke in every pounte and circum- 
<< fiance, foo that it agree in fimilitude and likenefie 

as 

* Euripides, in his Phoenicians, introduces Oedipes, under 
fenunce of batltihment and blind, calling for h:s (1*0*, his 
daughter Antigone putting it in his hand, and direfting eve- 
ry ftep, to keep him from ftumbliDg. Such minute circum- 
ftances, like what are frequent in Richardfon's novels, tend 
indeed to make the reader conceive himfelf to be » rpe£tator 
. (/) : but whether that advantage be not more^ thtn overba- 
lanced by the languor of a creeping narrative, may be juHly 
doubted. 

(/) See Elements of Criticifm, chap. a. 
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•* ^s near as it roay.poffibleto the veray vifajg^e^coun- 
** tenance* and femblance of the faid Quine ; and 
" in cafe they may perceyvc that the paynter, at the 
** furft or fecond making thereof, hath not made the 
** fame perf^ite to her fimilytude.and likenefle, or 
«* that he hath omitted awy feture or cicciimftance, 
•* either ini colours^j or other proporcions- of the faid 
** vifage,: then they fli$Jl cauie the fame paynter, or 
" . fome other the moil :Conyng paynter that they can 
" gete, loo oftentimes to renewe and reformc the 
*« fame pidlure, till it be made pe«f4itfi> and agree- 
** able in every behalfe, with the very image and vi- 
** fage of the faid Quine*.'* After this fpecimenfo 
;Hi9,<:h tp his Lordihip's.taffe, one wi|H not befurprifed 
at the flati?efs of the hiftorieal jftyle, daring that pc- 
/iod. i By ihatflatnefs of Pyle his Lprdftiip's hiftory 
of Henry VH. finks belowathe gravity aad dignity of 
hidory ; particularly in his (imilies, metaphors, and 
allufions, not lefs diftant than flat... Of Perkin War- 
beck and his followers he fays, ** that they were now 
** likefand without li;ne,ill bound together." Again, 
•** But Perkin, advifed to keep his fire, which hi- 
** therto burned' as it were upon green wood, alive 
*« with continual blowing, failed again into Ireland." 
Again, *« A& in the tides of the people once up, 
** there want not comnaonly flirring winds to make 
** theni more rough, (6 this people did light upon 
** two ringleaders or captains." Again, fpeaking of 
the Corniih infurgents, and of the caufes that in- 
flated then;r,( " Bu^ now thefe bubbles bymuch (lir- 
*« ^ing began to meet, as they ufed to do on the top 
** of water." Again, fpeaking of Perkin, •* And 
*^ as.it fareth withfmoalc, that never lofeth itfelftill 
G 2 "it 

* The following paflfage, copied from an Edinburgh news- 
paper, may almoft rival this eloquent piece. After obferving 
that the froft'Was intenfe, which, fa/s the writer, renders 
travelling iftry'daAger^ui either in town or country, he pror 
ceedsjibOs:' *' .We woul4 therefore recononaend it to (bQp- 
'* keepers, and thcfe whofe boufes are clofe upon the ftreet* 
** or lanes, to fcatter afties oppbfite to their doors, as it may 
** be a means of preventing paflengers from falling, whicli 
** they are b great danger of doing atprefe/it, from the fl p- 
*f pinefs of the flreets, where that prafticc is not followed.'* 
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<< it be SLlike kigheft, he did now bef«re his end raife 

- '* his flile, .ii\tytling himfelf no more Richard Duke 
«« of YotJc, but Richard the Fourth, King of Eng- 

' ** land." ' He defcends foroetimes fo low as to play 
upon words ; witneG the following fpeech made for 
Perkin to the King of Scotland. " High and mighty 
** King ! your<jrace may be, pleafed benignly to 
** bow your cars to hear the tragedy of a young- 
** man that by right oaght to hold in his band the 
*< ball of a kingdomi but by fortune is made him- 
'< felf a ball, toifed from mifery to mifery, and from 
** place to place.'* The following is a flrangely 
farced alluiion. Talking of Margaret Du chefs of 
Burgundy, who had patronized Lambert Si'mnel and 
Perkin Warbcck, he fays, " It is the flrangeft thing 
'* in the v^orld, that the Lady Margaret (honld now, 
** when other women give over child-bearing, bring 
** furth two fuch monders, being, at birth, not of 
** nine or ten months, but of many years. And 
«* whereas other natural mothers bring furth children 
** weak, and not able to help themfelves, fhe 
*' bringeth furth tall flriplings, able, foon after their 
*• coming into the w6rld, to bid battle to mighty 
«« kings.** 1 Hiould not have given fo many indances 
of puerilities in compofition, were they not the 
performance of a great philofopher. Low, indeed, 
muft have been the talle af that age when it infected 
its greateft genius. 

Ihe perfe£lion of hiftorical compofition, which 
writers at laft attain to after wandering through vari- 
ous imperfect modes, is a relation of intereiling fa6ls 
connected with their motives and cohfequences. A hif- 
tory of that kind is truly a chain of cau/es and effe&s. 
The hillory of Thucydides, and ftill more that of 
Tacitus, are fhining ihftances of that mode. 

A language in its original poverty, being deficient 
in flrength and variety, has nothing at command for 
enforcing a thought but to redouble the expreflion. 
Inftances are without number in the Old Teftament. 
•* And they fay. How doth God kpow, and is there 
" knowledge in the MoftHigh?*' Again, " Thus 
" (halt thou fay to the houfe.of Jacob, and tell to 
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«« the children of Ifrael." Again, ** I will be an enc- 
'< my unto thine enemies, and an adverfary unto thine 
*« advcrfaries." Again, ** To know wifdom and 
** inftradion, to perceive the words of nnderlland- 
** ing, to receive the inftrudion of wifdom." •' She 
** iayeth her hands to the fpindle, and her hands 
•* hold the diftafF." ** Put away from thee a froward 
** mouth, and perverfe lips put far from thee. Lee 
** thine eyes look right on, and let thine 'eye lids 
•• look ftraight before thee." 

Eloquence was of a later date than the art of H* 
terary coropofi^tion ; for till the latter was improved j » 
there were no models for Hudying the former. Cice- 
ro's oration for Rofcius is compo fed in a %le difuie 
and highly ornamented ; which, fays Plutarch, was 
univerially approved, because at that time the flyle 
of Afia» introduced into Rome with its luxury, was ia 
high vogue, fiut Cicero, in a journey to Greece, 
where he leifurely dudied Greek authors, was taught 
to prune off fuperAuities,. and to purify his Hyle, 
which he did to a high degree of refinement. He 
introduced into his native tongue » fwwneA, a grace, 
a majedy, that furprifed the world, and even the Ro- 
mans themfelves. Cicero obferves with great regret, 
that if ambition for power had not drawn Julius Cse* 
far from the bar to command legions, he would have 
become the moft complete orator in the world. So 
partial are men to the profeUion in which they excel, 
iiloquence triumphs in a popular aflembly, makes 
fome figure in a court of law compofed of many 
judges ; very little where there is but a fingle. judge, 
and none at all in a defpotic governmom. Eloquence 
ilouriihed in the republics of Athens and of Rome; and 
makes fome figure at prefent in a Britifh houfe of 
Commons. 

The Greek fUge has been juflly adn>ired among all 
polite nations. The tragedies of Sophocles and Eu^- 
ripidec in particular ^re by all critics held to be per- 
fed in their kind, excellent models for imitation, but 
far above rivalihip. IF the Greek Hage was fo early 
brought to maturity, it is a phenomenon not a little 
fingular in the progrcfe of arts. The Greek tragedy 
G 3 Digitized by Goojpade 
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made a rapid progrefs from Thefpes to Sophocles and 
Euripides, whofe compoiitions are, indeed, the moil 
complete that ever were exhibited inGreece : but whe- 
ther they be really I'uch matter pieces as is generally 
thoogiit, will admit of fome doubt. ^ he' fubjedl is 
curious : and 1 hope the candid reader will give at- 
tention to what follows. 

No human voice could fill the Greek theatre^ which 
was fo fpacious as to contain feveral thoufands with- 
out^rowding. A brafs pipe was invented to ftrengthen 
the visice ; but that invention fupprefTed the melody 
of pronunciation, by confining the voice to harfh mo- 
notony. The pipe was not the only unpleafant cir- 
cumftance ; every aftor wore a mafk; for what end or 
purpofe, is not explained. It may be true, that the 
expreflions of the countenance could not be didindly 
feen by thofewho occupied the back rows $ andamaik 
poffibly was thought necefTary in order to put all the 
citizens upon a level But without prying into the 
caufe, let us only figure an adlor with a mafk and a- 
pipe. He may reprefent tolerably a fimple incident 
or plain thought, fuch as are the materials of an Ita- 
lian opera ; but the vgice, countenance, and gedures, 
are indifpenfible in exprefling refined fentiments, and 
the more delicate tones of paflion. - 

Where* then lies the charm in ancient tragedies that 
captivated all ranks of men ? Greek tragedies are 
more adtive than fentimental : they contain many fen- 
iible reflexions on morals, manners, and upon life in 
genera] ; but no fentiments except what are plain and 
obvious. The fgbjefls are of the iimpleft kind, fucli 
as give rife to the paflions of hope, fear, love, hatred, 
envy, and revenge,! n their mo(t ordinary exertions : no 
intricate nor delicate fituation to occafion any. fmgu- 
lar emotion ; no gradual fwelling and fubfiding of 
pafSon ; and feldom any conflid between different paf- 
Sons. I would not, however, be under ftood as mean- 
ing to depreciate Greek tragedies. . They are, in- 
deed, wonderful produdtions of genius, confidering 
that the Greeks at that period were but beginning 
to emerge from roughnefs and barbarity into a tade 
for literature. The compofitions of Efchylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides, mufl have been highly 
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reliihed among a people who had naideaof any thing 
more perfeft. We judge by comparifon^ and every 
work is held to be perfed that has no rival. It ought 
at the fame time to be kept in view-, that it was not 
the dialogue which chiefly^ enchanted the Athenians, 
nor variety in the paffions reprefeneed, nor perfedion 
in the aftors, but machinery and pompous decora- 
tion, joined with exqiiifite^munc. That thefe par- 
ticulars were carried to the greatell height, we may 
with ceitalnty conclude from the extravagant fums 
beAowed on chem : the exhibiting a iingle tragedy 
was more expenfive to the Athenians than their Heet 
Of their army in%any iingle campaign. 

One would imagine, however, that thefe compo- 
fitions were tooiimple to enchant for ever ; as variety 
in aflionf fentiment, and pailion, is requifite, with- 
out which the Hage will not continue long a favourite 
entertainment ; and yet we fijid not a iingle improve- 
ment attempted after the days of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. This may appear a matter of wonder at firft 
view. But the wonder vaniihes upon coniidering, 
that the manner of performance prevented abfolutely 
any improvement. A iluduation of pailion and re- 
lined fentiments would have made no figure on the 
Grecian flage. Imagine the difcording fcene between 
Bratus and CaiHus in Julius Caefar to be there ex- 
hibited, or the handkerchief in the Moor of Venice : 
how ilight would be their efFed, when pronounced in 
a roaik, and through a pipe ? The workings of nature 
upon the countenance, and the fiedtions of voice exr. 
preffive of various feelings, fo deeply alFedling in 
modern reprefentation, would have been entirely loft. 
Jf a great genius had arifen with talents for com- 
pofing a pathetic tragedy in perfection, he would 
h^ve made no figure in Greece. An edifice muft have 
been erected of a moderate fize : new adtors muft have 
been trained to a£l with a bare face, and to pronounce 
in their own voice. And after all there remained a 
greater miracle ftill to be performed, viz. a total re« 
formaiionof taftein the people of Athens. In one word, 
the ^mplicity of the Greek tragedy was fuited to the 
G 4 manner 
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manner of acting; and that manner excluded all 
improvements. 

From thefe premiies an inference may with cer- 
tainty be drawn, that delicacy of taRe and feeliog 
were but faintly known among th« Greeks, even 
when they made the greateil fijBore.. Mq£c, indeed, 
may be fuccefsfully employed in a fentimental tra- 
gedy ; but pomp and fplendQur of performiince avail 
nothing. A fpe61ator deeply affeded is regard lefs of 
decoration. 1 appeal to the reproving fcene between 
Hamlet and the Qjiccn his mother : does any man of 
taile beftow the flighteft attention on the beiauty of 
the fcenery ? It would, however, be rafii to involve 
in the fame cenfure every Athenian. Do not panto- 
mime fhow, rope-dancing, and other fuch faihionable 
fpedtacles, draw multitudes from the deeped trage- 
dies ? And yet among us there are perfons of tal^e not 
a few, who defpife fuch fpe^lacles as lit only for the 
mob, perfons who never bowed the knee to Baal. 
And if there were fuch perfons in Athens, of which 
we have no reafon to doubt, it proves the fuperiority 
of their taile ; they had no example of more refined 
compoiitions than were exhibited on their flage ; we 
have many. 

With refpeA to comedy, it does not appear that the 
Greek comedy furpaffed the tragedy in its progrefs 
toward perfedion. Horace mentions three itages of 
Greek comedy. The iiril wis well fuited to the rough 
and coarfe manners of the Greeks, when Eupolis, 
Cratinus, and Ariflophanes wrote. Thefe authors 
were not aihamed to reprefent on the ilage real per- 
fons, not even difguifing their names ; of which we 
have a ilriking inftance in a comedy of AriBo- 
phanes, called The Clouds, where Socrates is intro- 
duced, and mod contemptuoufly treated. This fort 
of comedy, fparing neither Gods nor men, was re- 
ftraincd by the magiftrares of Athens, fo far as to 
prohibit perfons to be named on the ftagc. This led 
. writers to do what is done at prefent : the charaders 
and manners of known perfons were painted fo much 
to the life, that there could be no miftake ; and the 
fatire was indeed heightened by this regulation ; as it 
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was an additional pleafare to find oat the names that 
were meant in the reprefentarion. This was termed 
the middle comedy. But as there ilill remained too 
great fcope for obloquy and licentioufnefs, a law was 
made prohibiting real events or incidents to be intro* 
duced upon the ftage. This law happily baniftied 
fatire againfl individuals, and confined it to man- 
ners and Cttiloms in general. Obedient to this law 
are the comedies of Menander, Philemon, and Diphi- 
lus, who flouriflied about 300 years before the Chrif- 
tian aera. And this is termed the third llage of Greek 
comedy. The comedies of Ariftophanes, which ftill 
remain err not lefs againil tafle than again(l decency. 
But we have good ground to believe, that tl^e Greek 
comedy was confiderably refined by Menander and 
his contemporaries ; and we muftrely upon collateral 
evidence, becaufe wc have very few remains of their 
works. Their works, however, were far from per- 
fedion, if we. can draw any conjefture from their imi- 
tator Plautus, who wrote stbo\xi a century later. Plau- 
tQs.was a writer of genius ; and it may be reafonably 
fuppofed that his copies did not fall much Ihort of 
the originals, at Jeaft in matters that can be faithfully 
copied ; and he fiiews very Httle-art, either in his 
compof]tions». or in the condu£l of his pieces. With 
refpefl to the former, bis plots are wondrous fimple, 
very^ little varied, and. very little interefting. The 
fabje£i of almofl every piece is a young man in love 
with a^mufio-girl, deiiring to purchafe her from the 
procurer, and employing a favourite (lave to cheat his 
fachecout ofthe price-; and the different ways of ac- 
compli(hing the ^ cheat is all the variety we find. In 
~ fome few, of his comedies the flory rifes to a higher 
tciie». the mufic-girl being difcovered to be the daugh • 
ter of a free-man, which removes^ every obftrudtion 
to a marriage between her and her lover. In thecon- 
dudl of his piecesthere is a miferable defe^ of art. 
Inftead of unfolding the fubje^ in the progrefs of the 
aftioir, 'as is done by Terence, and by every modern 
writer, PUutos introduces a perfon for no other end 
but to explain the (lory to the audience. ^ la one of 
his comedies,, a.hoafehold-god is fo obli^ng as not 
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only to onfold the fubjedt, but to relate before- hand 
every particular that is to be reprefented, not except- 
ing the cataftrophe. Did not Plautus know, that it is 
pleafant to have our curiofity raifed about what will 
happen next ? in the coarfe cf the adiion, perfons 
arc frequently introduced who are heard talking to 
themfelves on the open ftreei. One would imagine 
the Greeks to have been great bablers, when they 
could not refrain foliloquies even in public. Could 
Plautus have been fo artlefs in the condudt of his pieces,* 
had a more per/e^ model been exhibited to him by 
Menander, or the other authors mentioned t 

It is obfcrved in lilcments of Criticifm (k), that 
when a language begins to receive fome polifh, and 
the meaning of words is tolerably afcertained, theo it 
is that a play of words comes to be relilhed. At that 
period of the Roman language PJautus wrote. His 
wit confifls almoft entirely in a play of words, an 
eternal jingle, words brought together that -have 
nearly the fame found, wiih different meanings, and 
words of different founds that have the fame mean- 
ing. As the Greek language had arrived to its per- 
fcSlon many years before, fuch falfe wit may be 
juftly afcribed to Plautus himfelf, not to the Greeks 
from whom he copied. V\ hat was the period of that 
ballard wit in Greece, I know not ; but it appears 
not to have been antiquated in Homer's days, withcfs 
the joke in the Odyfi'ey, where Ulyfl'es impofed upoa 
Polyphemus by calling himfelf Houtis or No-man. 
Nor feems it to have been antiquated in the days of 
Euripides, who in his Cyclops repeats the fame filly 
joke. The Roman genius foon purged their compo- 
jitions of fuch infantine beauties; for in l^erence, 
who wrote about fifty years later than Plautus, there 
is fcarce a vellige of them. I'he dialogue befide of 
Terence is more natural and corred, not a word but 
to the purpofe; Plautus is full of tautologies^ and di- 
greffions very little to the purpofe. In a word, con- 
iidering the flow progrefs of arts, the Roman theatre, 
from the time of Plautus to that of Terence, made 
as rapid a progrefs as perhaps ever happened in any 

coqntry. 
(«) Chap. 13. ^ T 
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country. Arifiotle defines comedy to be an imitation 
of light and trivial fubjeds, provoking laughter. The 
comedies of PlautWs corrcfpood accurately to that de- 
fnition : thofe of Terence rife to a higher tone. 

Befide the difadvantage of the roaik and pipe men- 
tioned above, there are two caufes that tended to keep 
back the Greek and Roman comedy from the per- 
fection of its kind. The firft is the flow progrefs of 
fociety among theie nations, occafioned by debarring 
«the female fex from it. Without a mixture of the 
two fexes fociety can never arrive at any degree of 
refinement, not to talk of perfedtion. That mixture 
brings to light every latent talent and every variety 
of charadler. To judge from ancient writers, man 
was a very plain being. • Tacitus wrote when fociety 
between the fexes was abundantly free ; and in no au- 
thor before him is to be found any thing beyond the 
outlines-of charader. In ancient comedies there are 
mifers, lovers, parafites, procurers ; but the indivi- 
duals of each clafs are caft in the fame mould. In the 
Rudens of Plautus, it is true, a mifer is painted with 
much anxiety about his hidden treafure, every trifling 
incident being^onverted by him into a caufe of fuf- 
picion ; but he is dill the fame mifer that is painted 
by others, without any fliade or fingularity in the 
character. Homer is the only ancient that deferves 
to be excepted : his heroes have all courage ; but 
courage in each is clearly of a different kind. Know- 
ledge of an endlefs variety of character in the human 
fpecies, acquired from unreHrained fociety, has en- 
abled the moderns to enrich the theatre with new 
charaders without end. What elfe is it but def«ft 
of knowledge in the difpofitions of men that has con- 
fined Plautus and Terence, like the Italian comedy, " 
to a very few charaflers ? 

Nothing i^ more evident than the fuperiority of 
Terence above Plautus in the art of writing ; and 
confidering that Terence is a later writer, nothing 
would appear more natural, if they did not copy the 
fame originals. It may be owing to genius that Te- 
rence excelled in purity of language, and propriety 
- of dialogue ; but how account for his fuperiority over 
Plautus in the conilrudlion and conduct of a play ? It 
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will not certainly be thought, that PlantQs would 
imitate the worft conftro&ed plays, leaving the belt 
to thofe who ihould come after htnu This difficsity 
has not occurred to any d( the commentatorsr ib far 
as I can recolledt. Had the wofkt of Menander and 
of his contem{>oraries been preferved, they probably 
would have explained the ttiyftcry ; which for want of 
that light will probably remain a myftery for ever. 

Homer has tor more than two thoofand years beetat ■ 
held the prince of poets. Such perfedion in an aa* 
thbr who fiourilhed when arts we^re far fhort of maen* 
riey, is Atrprifingv is miraculous. An author of ge- 
nius {x) has endeavoured to account fdr this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon ; and I willingly acknowledge, 
that he has exerted mnch indoAry, as well as inven- 
tion ; but, in my apprehenfion, without givmg 
much fatis&Aion. The new light that is thrown 
above upon the Greek theatre has ^ncoonged me to 
attempt a criticifm on the llhd, in order to judge 
whether Homer has fo far anticipated the ordinary 
progrefs of nature, as, in a very early period, to have 
arrived at the per^Aion of his art. 

To form a good urritcr, genius sand jiidgment mutt 
occur. Nature faj^pU^s the former ; but to the lat- 
ter inllrudion and imitation are ellemiaL Shake - 
fpeare lived in an age that afforded him little oppor- 
tunity to cultivate or improve his judgment ; and the' 
inimitable in every article that depends on genius, 
there are found many defers in the condud of hts 
plays, and in other particulars that require judgment 
ripened by experience. Homer lived m a rude age, 
little advanced in ufeful arts, and ftill lefs in civili- 
zation and enlarged benevolence. The nations en- 
gaged in the Trojan war are defcribed by him as in 
a progrefs from the ihepherd ftate to that of agricul- 
ture. Frequent mention is made in the Iliad of the 
mod eminent men being ihepherds. Androm^^che, in 
• particular, mentions (j>) leven of her"brcijrrc|i» who 
were flain by Achilles as they tended their father's 
^ocks and herds. Jn that flate, garments of woollea 
cloth were nfed ; but the Ikins of beafis, the original 
clothing, were ilill worn as an apper garment : every 

t db GooqI chief 
<w) 'Eflay 00 the Life tad Writings of Homer/ {j) Book <?. 
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chief io the Iliad appears in that drefs. Sueh ifldeed, 
was the fimplicinr of this early period, that a black 
ewe was promiied by each chief to the man who 
would undertake lo be a (py*. In times of fuch (im« 
pUcttyy literature could not be* far advanced ; and ^it 
IS a great doabt» whiKther there was at ^hat tioie a 
fiugle poem, of the epic kind for Homer to ioiicate or 
impro^ upon. Homer is undoubtedly a wonderful 
genius^ perhaps the greatcft that ever exifted : his fire» 
and the boldaefs of his conceptions, are inimitable. 
But in that early age, it would fall little Ihort of a real 
misacley to find fuch ripeneTs of judgment, and cor- 
leflnefs of execution, as in modern writers are the 
fruits of long experience, and progreilive improve- 
ments, during the courfeof many centuries. Homer 
is far from being fo ripe, or fo corred. I (hall men- 
tion 'but two or three particulars ; for to dwell upon 
the lmperfe£biona of fo eminent an author is not 
f>kafimt. 1 he firft is, that he reduces his heroes to 
belittle better than puppets. Not ^ne of them per- 
forms an a^ion of eclat, but with the affifiauce of 
fome deity :, even Achilles hknfelf is every where 
aided by fupenor powers. It is Ji>piter who iafpires 
He^or with boldnefs to perfom the illullrious aflibns 
that are fo finely defcribed in the i-^th book ; and it 
is Jupiter, who, changing fides,, fills his heart with 
difmay. Glaucus, defperately wounded, fupplicates 
Apollo, is miraculoufly healed, and returns to the 
battle perfed4y found. Hcftor, ftruck to the ground 
with a flone, and at the point of giving up the ghofl, 
ia cored by Apollo, and fent back to the battle with 
redoubled vigour. Homer refemWes a fcdl of Chrif- 
tians, who hold, that a man can do nothing of himfelf, 
but that God dees all. Can Homer's admirers be fo 
blind as not to perceive, that this fort of machinery de> 
trafls from the dignity of his heroes, renders them Jefs 
ittterefting, and lefs worthy of admiration ? Homer» 
however, is delervedly fuch a favourite, that we are 
prone to admit any excufe. In days of ignorance, peo- 
ple are much addided to the marvellous . Homer him- 
felf, it may be jaftly fuppofed, was infedied with that 
weaknefs ; and he certainly knew that his hearers would 
beenchanted with every thing wonderful and^out of the 
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common courfe of nature. Another particalar is, his 
digrefiions without end, which draw our attention 
from the principal fubjed. I wifh as good an apology 
could be made for them. . Diomedes {z)^ for inflahce, 
meeting with Glaucus in the field of battle, and 
doubting, from his majeilic sir, whether he might 
not be an immortal, inquires who he was, declaring 
that he would not fight with a god. Glaucus lays 
hold of this very flight opportunity, in the very heat 
oP action, to give a long hiilory of his family. In 
the mean time, the reader's patience is put to a 
trial, and his ardor cools. Agamemnon (a) defiring 
advice how to refift the Trojans, Diomedes fprings 
forward ; but before he offers advice, gives the hif- 
tory of all his progenitors, and of their characters, 
in a long train. . And, after all, what was the fage 
advice that required fuch a preface ? It was, that 
Agamemnon ihould exhort the Greeks to fight brave- 
ly. At any rate, was Diomedes fo little known, as 
to make it proper to fuipend the a£Uon at fo critical 
a j unsure, for a genealogical hiltory ? There is a 
third paMcular, which juilly merits cenfure; and 
that is, an endlefs number of minute circumftances, 
efpecially in the defcription of battles, where they 
are the moft improper. One capital beauty of an 
epic poem is, the felteAion of fuch incidents and cir- 
camflances as make a deep impreiHon, keeping out 
of view every thing low or familiar (^). An account 
of a fingle battle employs the whole fifth book of the 
Iliad, and a great part of the fixth : yet in the .whole 
there is no general adlion ; but. unknown warriors, 
whom we never heard of before, killed at a diftance 
with an arrow or a javelin ; and every wound defcrib- 
ed with auatomical accuracy. The whole feventeenth 
book is employed in the conteil about the dead body 
of Patroclus, fluffed with minute circumflances, be- 
low the dignity of an epic poem. In fuch fcenes the 
reader is fatigued with endlefs particulars ; and has 
nothing to fupport him but the melody of Homer's 

verfification* 
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veriification* Gratitude would prompt one to apo- 
logize for an author who afibrds fo much pleafare : 
the only apology I can think of for the particulars 
laft* mentioned is» that Homer had. no good models 
to copy after ; and that without good models it is in 
vain to expei^ maturity of judgment* In a word» 
Homer was a. blazing ilar, and the more to be admir* 
.ed» becaufe he blazed in an obfcure age. fiut. that 
he ihould in no degree be tainted with the imperfec- 
tions of fuch an age is a wild thought : it i»6iarce 
pofiible, but by fuppofing him to be more than man. 

Particular caufes that advance the progrefs of fine 
arts, as well as of ufeful arts, are mentioned in the 
&r^ part of this Sketch, and to thefe I refer. 

Having traced the progrefs of the fine arts toward > 
maturity, in a fummary way, the decline of thefe arts 
comes next in order. An art, in its progrefs toward 
maturity, is greatly promoted by emulation ; and, 
after arriving at maturity, its downfal is not lefs pro- 
moted by it. It is difHult to judge of perfedlion but 
by comparifon ; and an artift, ambitious to oatflrip 
his predeceiTors, cannot fubmjt to be an imitator, 
but mud Urike out fomething new, which, in an art 
advanced to ripenefs, feldom fails to be a degenera- 
cy. This caufeof the decline of the fine arts, I fhall 
endeavour to illuflrate by various inilances. The 
perfedlion of vocal mufic is' to accompany paffion, 
and to enforce fentiment. In ancient Greece, the 
province of mufic was well uuderflood; which, being 
confined within its proper fphere, had an enchanting 
influence. Harmony at that time was very little cul- 
tivated, becaufe it was of very little ufe : melody 
reaches the heart, and it is by it chiefly that a fenti- 
ment is enforced, or a paflioa foothed : harmony, on 
the contrary, reaches the ear only : and it is a mat- 
ter of undoubted experience, that the mod melodious 
airs admit but of very fimple harmony. Artifts, in 
later times, ignorant why harmony was fo little re- 
garded by the ancients, applied themfelves ierioufly 
to its cultivation ; and they had been wonderfully 
fucccfsful. But they have been fuccefsful at the ex- 
pence of melody ; which, in modern compofitions. 
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generally fpeakiog, is loft amid the blaze of harmo- 
ny. 'Ihefe compafitions tickle the ear by the luxury 
of complicated foandsy bac make feldom an^ impref- 
iion on the heart. The Italian opera, in its form., 
refemblei the Greek tragedy, from which (t is evi- 
dently copied ; but vtry little in fubftance. In the 
latter, mufic. being made fubfervieni to ientiment, the 
dialogue is nervous and fublime : in the former the 
whole weight is laid on muiic> and the dialogue, de- 
void g^ fen dm en t, is weak and fpiritlefs. Reftlefs man 
knows no. golden nuan, but will be attempting inno-^. 
vations without end *• By the fame ambition, archi- 
tedure has viftbly declined from its perfe6lion. The 
Ionic was the favourite order when architeAure Was 
in its height, of glory^ The^ Corinthian order came 
next ; which, in attempting greater pcrfedlion, has 
deviated horn the true fimplicity of nature : and the 
deviation is ftillgreater in the Compo(ite order (0' 
With refped to literary produdions, the fir ft efiays 
of the Romans were very imperfed. We may judge - 
of this from Plautas, whof<; compoficions are abun- 
dantly rude, though much admired by his cotempo- 
raries, being the bed that exifted at that time. The 
exalted fpirit of the Romans hurried them on to the 
grand and beautiful ; and literary produ£lions of all 
kinds were in perfe^lon when Augudus reigned. In 
attempting flill greater perfection, the Roman com- 
pofitions became a Arange jumble of inconfident 
parts ; they were tumid and pompous, and, at the 
fame time, full of antithefes, conceit, and tinfel.wit. . 
Every thing new in the fine arcs pleafes, though lefs 
perfed thai) what we are accuftomed to ; and, for 
that reafon, fuch compofitions weie generally reliih- • 
ed. We fee not by what gradual ileps writers,, after 
the time of Auguftas, deviated from the patterns (hat. 

were 

*^ Corelli excels til the other modems in combining harmony 
with melody. His melody could not be richer^ wiiboot impo- x 
verifhing ihe harmony ; and his harmony could not be richer, 
without impoveriihing the melody. And therefore, if har^ 
mooy is reqoiiite in any confiderable degree, the productions of 
that author may be pronounced perfect. 

<c) Etcmeatsof CrUkKiB, vol. k p« %^6, c4it. S^ ^ 
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were before them ; for no book of any moment after 
that time is preferved, till we come down to Seneca, 
in whofe works nature and iimplidty give place to 
artificial thought and baflard wit. He was a great 
corrupter of the Roman tafle ; and after him nothing 
was relifhed but brilliant ftrokes of fancy, with very 
little regard to fentiment : even Virgil and Cicero 
made no figure in comparifon. Lucan has a forced 
elevation of thought and fiyle, very difficult to be' 
fupported ; and, accordingly, he finks often into 
puerile refledions ; witnefs, his encomium on the ri« 
ver Po, which, fays he, would equal the Danube, 
had it the fame number of tributary flreams. Quin- 
tilian> a writer of true and claiTical tafte, who was 
proteded and encouraged by Vefpafran, attempted to 
&cm the tide of falfe writing. His rhetoric ii com* 
pofed in an elegant ftyle ; and his obfervations con« 
tain every delicacy of the critical art. At the fame 
time flourifiied Tacitus, poffisfling a more extenfive 
knowledge of the nature of man than any other au- 
thor, ancient or modern, if Shakefpeare be not ex* 
cepted. Hit dyle is original, concife, compact, and 
comprehenfive ; and» in what it pro|>erly called his 
hiftory, perfectly correal and beautiful. He has been 
imitated oy feveral, but never equalled by any. Bru- 
tus is faid to be the lail of the Romans for love of 
liberty: Quintilian and Tacitus may be faid to be 
the laft of the Romans for literary genius. Pliny the 
Younger is no exception : his ilyle is affe^ed, turgid i 
and full of childi(h brilliancy. Seneca and Pliny are 
proper examples of writers who ftody (how more than 
lub^ance, and who make fenfe yield to found. "1 h& 
difference between thefe authors and thofe of the Au* 
guilan age» refembles the di&erence between Greek 
and Italian mufic. Mufic, among the Greeks, limit- 
ed itfelf to the employment to which it is deflined 
by nature, viz. to be the handmHid of fenfe, to en- 
force, enliven, or fweeten a fentiment. In the Ita- 
lian opera, the miftrefs is degraded to be the hand- 
maid ; and harmony triumphs^ with very little regard 
to feutimeu^ 

AQOther 
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Another great caufe that precipitates the downfal of 
every fine art is defpotifm. The reafon is obvious ; 
and there is st difmal example of it in Rome, parti- 
calar]y with regard to eloquence. We learn from sf 
dialogue accounting for the corruption of the Roman 
eloquence, that in the decline of the art it became 
falhionable to ftulF harangues with impertinent poeti- 
cal quotations, without any view but ornament mere- 
ly ; and this alfo was long faihionable in France. It 
happened unluckily for the Romans, and. for the 
world, that the fine arts were at their height in Rome, 
and not much upon the decline in Greece, when def- 
potifm put an end to the republic. Augodus, it is 
true, retarded their fall, particularly that of litera^ 
ture ; it being the politic Of his reign to hide defpot- 
ifm, and to give his government an air of freedom. 
His court was a fchool of urbanity, where people of 
genius acquired that delicacy of taile, that elevation 
of fentiment, and that purity of expreflion, which^ 
characterize the writers of his time. He honoured 
men of learning, admitted them to his table, and was^ 
bountiful to them. It would be painful to follow 
the decline of the fine arts in Rome to their total ex- 
tirpation. The tyranny of Tiberius^ and of fubfe- 
quent emperors, broke at lad the elevated and inde- 
pendent fpiric of the brave Romans, reduced them to 
abjed flavery, and left not a fpark of genius *> The 

fcience 

* A lingular perfecution was carried oa by Pope Gregory, 
mod improperly furnamcd the Great, agaiod the works of Ci- 
cero, Titos Liviuf, and Cornelius Tacitus, which in every cor- 
ner of Chriftendom were publicly burnt ; and from tkac time 
there has not been feen a complete copy of any of thefe au- 
thors. This happened in the fixth century : (o foon had the 
Romans fallen, from the pcrfeftion of taftc and knowledge, to 
the moil humbling barbarity. Nor was that the only perfecu- 
tion of books on the ftore of religion. Many centuries before, 
a fimilar inftance happened in China, dire£led by a foolifli em- 
peror. The Alexandrian library was twice confumed by fire, 
opce in the time of Julius Caefar, and once in the time of the 
Calif Omar : what a profufion of knowledge was loft paft re- 
demption ! And yet, upon the whole, it feems doubtful, whe- 
ther the moderns have fuffered by thefe events. At what cor- 
ner of a library (hall a man begin, where he fees an infinity of 
books, choice ones too ? Even the mod rcfolote would be de- 
terred from reading at all. 
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fcience of law is the only exception^ as it flourifhed 
even in the worfl of times : the Roman lawyers were 
a refpeflable body, and lefs the objedt of jealoafy 
than men of power and exteniive landed property. 
Among the Greeks alfo, a conquered people, the 
fine arts decayed ; but not fo rapidly as at Rome ; 
the Greeks, farther removed from the feat of go- 
vernment, being lefs within the reach of a Roman 
tyrant. During their depreffion, they were guilty 
of the moft puerile conceits ; witnefs, verfes compof- 
ed in the form of an axe, an cggt wings, and foch 
hke. The ftyle of Greek authors, in the reign of the 
emperor Adrian, is unequal, obfcure, ftifF, and affeded. 
Lucian is the only exception I am acquainted with. 

We need fcarce any other caufe but defpotifm, to 
account for the decline of ftatuary and painting in 
Greece. Thefe arts had arrived at their ntmqft per- 
fection about the time of Alexander the Great ; and 
from that time they declined gradually with the vi- 
gour of a free people ; for Greece was now enflaved 
by the Macedonian power. It may in general be ob- 
ferved, that when a nation becomes ftartonary in that 
degree of power which, it acquires from its conilitu* 
tion and fituation, the national fpirit fubfides, and 
men of talents become rare. It is ilill worfe with a 
nation that is funk below its former power and pre- 
eminence ; and worfl of all when it is reduced to 
ilavery. Other caufes concurred to accelerate the 
downfal of the arts mentioned. Greece, in the days 
of Alexander, was filled with ftatues of excellent work- 
manihip ; and there being little demand for more, the 
later (latuaries were reduced to heads and buds. At 
lafl the Romans put a total end both to flatuary and 
painting in Greece, by plundering it of its fineft 
pieces ; and the Greeks, expofed to the avarice of the 
conquerors, bedowed no longer any money on the fine 
arts. Winckelman, overlooking the caufes mention- 
ed, borrows from Velleius Paterculus a reafon for the 
decline of the fine arts in Greece, not a little ridicu- 
lous. *« Naturaque, quod fummo ftudio petitum 
*• eft, afcendit in fummum ; difficilifque in perfe£lo 
** mora eft j naturaliterque, quod prpcedere non 
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«• poteft, rccedit (e).*' The idea (fays Winckelman) 
'< of beauty coald not be made moreperfed; and 
*< thofe arts which could not advance farther, become 
*^ retrograde, by a fatality attending all human 
** things, viz. that if they cannot mount, they muft 
'< fall down, becaafe (lability is not a quality of any 
" created thing." 

The decline of the fine arts in Rome is by a writer 
of tafte and elegance afcribed to a caufe d life rent 
from any above mentioned, a caufe that overwhelms 
manhood as well as the fine arts wherever it prevails f 
and that is opulence, joined with its faithful atten- 
dants avarice and luxury. It would be doing injuf- 
tice to that author to refufe him in his native lan- 
guage.^ *< Prifcis temporibufi, quum adhuc nuda 
♦* virtus placeret, vigebant artes ingenuae; fum- 
'^ mumque certamen inter homines erat, nequid pro- 
" futurum fecuHs diu lateret. Itaque, Hercules! 
** omnium herbarum fuccos Democritus exprefiit : et 
V nelapidum virgultorumque vis laterei, setatem in- 
** ter experimenta confumpfu. Eudoxus quidem ia 
'* cacumine excelfiflimi montis confenuit, ut ailrorMm 
<* CQeliqiie mottts deprehenderet : ct Chryfippus, ut 
** ad inventionem fufiiciter, ter helleboro animumt 
** detcrfit. Vcrum ut ad plaftas convertar, L.yfip- 
** pum ftatua^ anius Hneamentis inhserentem inopia 
** extrnxit: et Myron, qui pene hbnriinum animas 
'* ferarumque aere comprehenderat, non invenk he- 
'< redem. At nos, vino fcortifqoe dtmerfi, ntpara- 
** t£8 quidem artes audemus cognofcere ; fed accufa* 
«< tores antiquitatis, vitia tantum docemus, et difci- 
*< mus. Ubi efl dialeflica ? ubi aftrcnomia f ubi 
** fapientiaecoBfuhiilima via? Quis unquam venitin 
** templum, ct votum f.cit fi ad eioquehtiam perve- 
" niifet? quis, fi philofophiae fontem invtniflet? Ac 
** ne bonam quidem mentem, aut bonam valetndi- 
** nem petunt : fed Aatim, antequam limen capitolii 
** tangunt, alius donom promittit fi propinquum di- 
** vitem ext^lerit ; alius, fi thefaurum effodeiit; 
** alius, fi ad trecenties H — S. falvus pervenerit. Ipfe 
<« Tenatas; redli bonique praeceptor, millc pondo auri 

*• capitolio 
(0 Roman Hiftory, lib. wizedbyGoogle 
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'* capitolio promittere folet : et ne quis dobitet p^.- 
*« cuniam concupiicere, Jovcm qiioque pecalio exo- 
** rat. Nolita ergo mirari, fi piftura defccic, quam 
'< omnibus diis homiaibafque formofior vtdestur 
^* msiffa. aari, qiiam qoidquid Apelles Phidiafve feoe- 
** runt (/) ••" In England^ the fine arts arc far 
from Aich perfedion as to foffer by opulence. They 
are in a progrefs, it is true, toward maturity; bot» 
gardening alone excepted, they proceed in a very 
flow pace. 

There is a particular caufe that nev^er fails to an- 
dermine a fine art in a country where it is brought 

to 

(/■) Pctronios Arbiter. 

* ^^ In ancient times, when naked virtue had her adnalr- 
** era, the libieral arts were in their higheft vigour ; and there 
*• was a generous conteft among men, that nothing of real 
'^ and permanent advantage fhould long remain undifcovered. 
** Democritos extracted the juice oF every herb and plant, 
** and, left the virtue of a fingle ftone or twig fhould efcape 
^ him, he confumed a lifetime in experiments. Eudoxus, 
** immerfed in the ftudy of aftronomy, fpent his age upon the 
•* top.of a mountain. ChryCppus', to Aimutate his inventive 
** faculty, ihrice purified his genius with hcllebort. Toturn 
** to the imitative arts : Ly^ppus, while labouring on the 
** forms of a fingle ftatue, pcrifhed from want. Myroq, 
♦* whefe powerful hand gave to the brafs almofl the foul of 
** man, and animals, — at his death found not an heir ! Of us 
** of modern times what fhall we fay } Immerfed in druoken- 
** nefs and debauchery,, we want the fpirit to cultivate thofe 
*^ arts which we poflefs. We inveigh againft the manners 
«* of antiquity; we ftudy vice alone ; and vice is all we teach, 
•* Where now is the art of reafoning ? where aftronomy ? 
** where is the t'ight path of wifdoni ? What man now-a-daya 
*^ is heard in our teniplec to make ft vov for th« attainmtnfe 
** of eloquence, or f6r the difcovf ry of ^he fountain of true 
** philofophy > Nor do we even pray for health of body, or 
^^ a found underftanding. One, while he has fcarce entered 
. **^ the porch, of the temple, devotes a gift in the event of the 
•* death of a rich relation; another prays for the difcovery 
*' of atreafure; a third for a minifterial fortune. The fe- 
*' nate itfelf, the exemplary preceptor of what is good and 
*^ laudable, has promifed a thoufand pounds of gold to the 
** capitol; and, to remove all reproach from the crime of 
*^ avarice, has offered a bribe to Jupiter himfelf. How 
^* Ihould we wonder that the art of painting has declined, 
*< when, in the eyes both of the gods and men, there is more 
^* beauty in a mafs of .gold, than in all the works of Phidias 
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ID perfe&iODy abjlra&ing from every one of the caufes 
above mentionecl. In the firft part of the preieht 
iketch it is remarked » that nothing is more fatal to 
an art or to a fcience than a performance fo much fu- 
perior to all of the kind as toextinguilh emulation. 
This remark is exemplified in the great Newton^ 
who, having furpafTed all the ancients^ has not left 
to his cottntrymen even the faiateft hope of rivalling 
him ; and to that caufe is attributed the vifible de- 
cline of mathematics in Great Britain. The fame 
caufe would have been fatal to the arts of ilatuary 
and painting among the Greeks, even though they 
had continued a free people. The decay of painting 
in modern Italy is, probably, owing to the fame 
caufe: Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. are 
lofty oaks that bear down young plants in their neigh- 
bourhood, and intercept from them the funihine of 
emulation. Had the art of painting made a flower 
'progrefsin Italy, in might have there continued in 
vigour to this day. Velleius Paterculus fays judi- 
dicioufly, ^* Ut primo ad confeauendos quos priores 
<' ducimus accendimur; ita, ubi aut praeteriri aut 
** asquari eot poiTe defparavimus, iludium cum fpe 
** fenefcit ; et quod adfequi non poteft, fequi definit : 
*^ prssteri toque eo in quo eminere non poflimus, ali- 
" quid in quo nitamur conqulrimus *." 

The decline of an art or fcience proceeding from 
the foregoing caufe, is the moil rapid where a ftridl 
companion can be inilituted between the works of 
different mailers.. The fuperiority of Newton above 
every other mathematician can be afcertained with 
precifion ; an<J ^^ncethe fndden decline of thit fcience 
m Great Brit'^ri-. • In Italy, a talent for painting con- 
^nued many (years in vigour, becaufe no painter ap- 
peared with fuch fuperiority of genius as to carry per- 

fedioa 

* ** As at, firft we are excited to emulate thofe fu perior 
" models, fo when once we have loft the hope of excelliog:, 
<< or even of equalling them, our ambition fails us with 
'* our hopes : we ceafe to purfue wh^t we cannot attain, 
*.* and negleaing that ftudy in which we are debarred from 
" arrivin| at excellence, we fctrch for a different field •f 
** emulation.*' 
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fedtioD in every branch of the art* . As one furpafTed 
in defigning, one in colouring, one in gracefIN atti- 
tudes, there was ilill fcope for emulation. But when 
at lafl there was not a fingle perfection but what one 
or other mailer had excelled in, from that period the 
art began to languifh. Architediure continued longer 
in vigour than painting, becaufe the principles of 
comparifon in the former are lefs precife than in the 
latter. The artift who could not rival his predecef- 
fors in an eflabliihed mode, fought out a new mode 
for himfelf, which, tho' perhaps lefs elegant or per* 
fe£l, was for a time fupported by novelty. 

Corruption of the Latin tongue makes a proper ap- 
pendix to the decline of the fine arts in Rome. That 
the Latin tongue did not long continue in purity af-^ 
ter the Emperor Auguftus, is certain ; and all writers 
agree, that the caufe of its early corruption was a 
continual influx into Rome of men to whom the Latin 
was a foreign language. The reafon is plaufible; 
but whether folid may juftly be doubted. In all coun- 
tries there are provincial dialeCls ; which, however, 
tend not to corrupt the language of the capital, be- 
caufe they are carefully avoided by all who pretend 
to fpeak properly ; and accordingly themultitcde of 
provincials who flock to Paris and London have no 
effedl to debafe the language. The fame probably ^^ 
was the cafe in old Rome, efpecially with refped to 
ftrangers, whofe native tongue was totally different 
from that of Rome : their imperfed manner of fpeak- 
ing Latin might be excufed, but certainly was not 
imitated. Slaves in Rome had little converfation 
with their mailers, except in receiving orders or re- 
proof; which had no tendency to vitiate the Latin 
tongue. The corruption of that tongue, and at laft 
its death and burial, as a living language, were the 
refult of two combined caufes ; of which the early 
prevalence of the Greek language in Rome is the firft. 
Latin was native to the Romans only, and to the in- 
habitants of Latium. ^The languages of the reft of 
Italy Were numerous : the MefTapian was the mother- 
tongue in Aupulia, the Hetrufcan in Tufcany and 

' Umbria) 
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Umbriar the Greek in Magna Graecia, the Celtic in 
JLomJIardy and Liguria, &c. &c. Latin had arrived 
at its parity not many years before the reign of Au« 
gailus ; and had not taken deep root in thofe parts 
of Italy where it was not the mother-tongue, when 
Greek came to be the fafhionable language among 
people cff ranky as' French is in Europe at prefent. 
Greek, the ftorehoufeof learning, prevailed in Rome, 
even in Cicero's time ; of which he himfelf bears tef- 
timony in his oration for the poet Arachias. *< Grxca 
** leguntur in omnibus fere gentibus : Latina fuis 
*' finibus, exigiusfane, continental" And for that 
reafon Atdcus is warmly folicited by him to write the 
hiiiory of his confalfhip in Greek. Thus Latin, joftled 
by Greek out of its place, was left to inferiors ; and, 
probably, would have funk to utter oblivion, even 
though the republic had continued in vigour. Buc 
the chief caufe was the defpotifm of the Roman go« • 
vernment, which proved the deftruflion of the fine 
arts,^ and of literature in particular. In a country of 
fo many different languages the Latin tongue could 
not be preferved in purity, 1>ut by a condant perufal 
of Roman dailies : but thefe were left to rot in libra- 
ries, a dark cloud of ignorance having overfpread the 
whole empire. Every perfon carelefsly fpoke the 
language acquired in the nurfery ; and people. of dif- 
ferent tongues being mixed under one government, 
without a common flandard, fell gradually into a 
ibrt of mixed language^ which every one made a 
ihift to underAand. The irruption of many barbarous 
nations into Italy, feveral of whom fettled there, 
.added to the jargon. And that jargon, compoied of 
many heterogeneous parts, was, in procefs of tiroe^ 
purified to the tongue that is now native to all the in- 
Jjabitants of Italy. 

In a hiilory of the Latin tongue, it ought not to 
be overlooked, that it continued long in purity among 
the Roman lawyers. The fcience of law was in 
Home more cultivated than in any other country. 
The books writ upon that fcience in Latin were nu- 
-merous ; and, being highly regarded, were the con- 
ftant ftudy of every man who afpired to be«n eminent 

lawyer. 
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Uwfer, Neither could fach men have any bias to the 
Greek tongue, as law was little cultivated in Greece. 
Thus it happened, that the Latin tongue, fo far ai 
concerns law, was preferved in purity, even to the 
time of the Emperor Juflinian. 

Greek was preferved in punty much longer than 
Latin. > The fame Language was fpoken through all 
Greece, with fome flight varieties in dialefi It was 
brought to great perfection and firmly rooted during 
the profperous days ^f Greece. Its claflics were nu- 
m^oust and the ftudy of every perfon who pretended 
to literature *. Now, tho"* the free and manly fpirit 
of the Greeks yielded to Roman defpotifm, yet while 
any appetite for literature remained, their invaluable 
claffics were 9 dandard, which preferved the language 
in purity. But ignorance at length became univerfal, 
and the Greek daffies ceafed to be a ftandard, being 
buried in libraries, as the Roman dailies had been for 
centuri^t. la that ftate, the Greek tongue could not 
fail 10 degenerate, among an ignorant and fervile peo- 
fits who had no longer any ambition to a^ well, write 
well, or fpeak well. And yet, after all, that beautiful 
tongue, far beyond a fival, has fullered lefs alteration 
than any other ever did in fimilar cir cumdances ; one 
caafe of which is, that to this ^ythe Greeks live fe- 
parate from their mafters the Turks, iMid have little 
tommeite with them. 

From the fate of the Latin toiigue, an obfervatioa 
is drawn by many writers, that all languages are in « 
continual flax, changing from age to age withoat 
end. And fach as are fond of fame, deplore it as a 
heavy misfortoiie, that the language in which they 
write will foon become obfolete and unintelligible. 
But it is a common error in reafoning, to found a ge-' 
neral condufion upon a fitigle fa£l. In its progrefs 
toward perfeAibn, a language is continually improv- 
ing, and therefore continually changing But fuppof- 
ingfa language to have acquired its utmoft perfeClior, 
J fee nothing that (hould neceflarily occaiion any 
change : on the contrary, the claflical books in that 

Vol. L • H language 
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language becomea ftandard for writing and fpeaking.to 
which every man of ta(le and figure conforms him^If. 
Such was the cafe of the Greek tongue, till that peo- 
ple' were brutified by defpotifm : the Italian has conti- 
nued in perfedion more than three centuries* and the 
French more than one. The Englifh ianguage has 
not yet acquired all the purity it is fufceptible of : 
l)at when there is no place for further improvements, 
there feems little doubt oS its becoming ftationary^ 
like the languages now mentioned. I bar always fuck 
a revolution as eradicates knowledge, and reduces 
a people to a flate of barbarity. In ah event fo dif- 
mal, the dellradion of claifical books, and of a pare 
language, will not be the chief calamity: they will 
be little regretted in the uaiverfal wreck. Jn the 
mean time, to a writer of genius in a polifhed nation 
it cannot but be a charming profped, that his works 
wiil fland and fall with his country. To make fuch. 
a writer exert his talents forpurifyiug his mother- 
tongue, , and for adding to the .number and repu- 
tation of its claillc;s, what nobler incitement, than 
the certsiinty of being tranfmittcd to pofterity, 
and welcomed by every per fon of tafte through ail 

As, before the inv.emtion of printiog, writers could 
liave nothing, in vic\v but /eputa|ion and praife, they 
endeavoured to give the utmoft, perfeftion to their 
compofitio'ns. They at the fame tioie ftudied brevity, 
in wder that their works might be diffufed through 

.many hands; for the expeace of tranfcribing^ .great 
volumes could not be afforded by every reader. The 
art of printing has made a great change : the oppor- 
tunity it furnillies to multiply copies has degraded 
writing to be a lucrative employment. Authors now 
lludy to fwell their works,, in order to fwell the price ; 
and being in a hurry for money, they negledl the 
precept of Horace, . l^onum. prcniatur in annum. 
Take for example the natural hiftory of Aldrovandas, 

.in many folio volumes. After filling his common- 
place-book with pafTages from every author, antient 
and modern, to the purpofc and not to thcjjurpofe, 

he 
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h^ fits dowD to'jcompofe, bedt to Dransfufe into his 
book every article' thus painfully colledled. For ex- 
ample, when be introduces the ox, the cock, or any 
other animal ; far from confining himfelf to its natu^- 
r.al hiflory, he omits nothing that has been faid of rt 
in books where it has been occaiionally introduced, 
not even excepting tales for amufing children : he 
9ientioiis all the ToperiHtious notions concerning it,' 
every poetical comparifdn drawn from it, the^ ufe ic 
has fervediik hierogltyphics and in coats-armorial ; in 
a. word, all the hilloriea and all the fables in which ic 
has been, named* Take another indahce from a Ger- 
man or Dutch chronologer, whofe name has efcaped 
me» and which I give in a tranflation from the Latin, 
to prevent the bias that one has for a learned language. 
** Samibn was the fame with the Theban Hercules ; 
" which appears from theaftions attributed to each 
•* -of them, efpecially from the JFollowifag, That Her- 
** cules;» unarmed,, is faid to have fufFocated the Ne- 
*i . mean lioa with a fqueeze of has arms i Samfon un- 
«5r^rff»ed'dM the fame, by tearing a.lion to pieces ; 
** and Jofephus fays, that he did not tear the lion, - 
*' but put out his breath with a fqueeze ; which could 
** be done, and was done by Scuiileus the wreftler, 
** as reported by Suidas* David alfo, unarmed, tore 
•* %Q pieces a lion, .1 Samuel, chap, xvii 5 and Be- 
<* naiah the fon of Jehoiada a>fo (lew a lion, a Sa- 
** muel, chap, xxiii. ver. 20. Moreover we read, 
*' that Samfon, having caught three hundred foxe?, 
•* tied lighted firebrands to their tails, and drove 
** them into the ftanding corn of the Phil i (lines, by 
•* which both the (hocks and ftanding corn, with the 
••* vineyards. and olives, were burnt up. Many think 
*^. it increcible, that three hundred foxes (hould be 
"*• caught by one man ; as the foxt being the moft 
V cunning* of all animals, would not fuffer itfelf to 
'* be eafiiy taken. Accordingly Oppian, a Greek 
*.* poet, who writes upon hunting, afferts, that no 
^* fox will fuiFer itfelf to be taken in a gin or a net ; 
** though we are taught the contrary by Martial, lib. 
'* IP. epig. 37. 

*' Hie oldium clamofus ao^cs in retia /Vulpcm* 
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<< Inlndiay cftgles, kawks< and ravens, aretaoght 
*i to hunt foxes* asweare informed by 01ianu8> Vm, 
«< hift. lib. 9. cap. 26* They are alfo caoght by 
<< traps andfaaMs, mad in covered pita, as wolres 
** are^ and otber large animals. Nor is it wonderful 
•«« that fuch a multitude of foxes were caught by Sam* 
«< fon» coofidering that Paleftine abounded with foxes. 
'« He had hunters without number at command ; and 
« he was not confiaed in time. The fame of that 
«* exploit wasipread far and near. Even aaiottg the 
« Romans .there were veftiges of it» as appears from 
«< Ovid» Faft. lib. 9. ver. q8 t. In one Roman fefti. 
** val» armed foxes were let looie in the Circos; 
<< which Ovid, in the place quoted, fays, was done 
4« in memory of the Carfiolan fox, whichy hairing 
•«• deftroyed 4nany hens belonging to a country-wo- 
« man^ was caoght by her» and poniihed as follows. 
^« She wrapped up the fox in hay, which (he fet fire 
« to ; -and the fox being let go, fled through the 
^ (landing corn, and fet it on fire. There can be 
< • no doubt but that this feftival was a veftige of Sam« 
'<< fon's fo^es, not only from congruity of circum* 
** fiances, but from the time of celebration, which 
«« was the month of April, the time of harveft in 
«• Palaftine. [See more about foxes in Burmatt's 
*< works.'] Not to mention the ridiculous arguments 
of this writer to prove Samfon to be the fame with the 
Theban Hercules, nor the childifii wanderinga-from 
that fubjeft, every one muft be fcnfible bf his having 
overlooked the chief difficulty. However well fixed 
the fire-braods might be, it is not eafily conceivable, 
that the foxes, who would naturally fiy to their lurk* 
ing holes', could much injure the corn, or the olive 
trees. And it is as little conceivable^ what (hoold 
have moved Samfon to employ foxes, when, by our 
author's fappofition, he had men at command, much 
better qualified than foxes for committing waHc 
. This author would have faved himlelf much idle la- 
bout, had he embraced a very probable opinion, 
that if the tranflation be not erroneous, the original 
text muft be corrupted. But enough, and more than 
enough, of thefe waiters. Maturity of tafte has ba* 
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niihed fuch abfarditks'; and, at pre(eiit» happily, 
books are lefs bulky, and more to the purpofe, . than 
formerly. 

It is obftxyed above (<i),.that in ar country thioly 
peopled, where the fame perfon m oft,. for bread, un- 
dertake different employments, the people are know- 
ing and converfable ; but ftupid aodlignorant in ai 
populous country, where indu dry and manufadlures 
abound. That obfervation holds not with refpe£t to 
the fine arts. It requires fo much genius to copy even 
a fingle figure, whether in painting or in fculpture, . 
«s to prevent the operator from degenerating' into a 
brute. The great exertion of genius, as well as of. 
invention, required in groupin|^ figures, and in imi* 
tating human anions, tends to invigorate thofe facul- 
ties withrefpefk to every fubje6t, and of courfe, to ^ 
form a man of parts. 

Such (ketches of the hiflory of man ^s tend the moft 
to explain his nature, are chiefly infilled on in this • 
work. The hiftory of mafic is entertaining, that : 
branch efpecially which compares ancient and modern : 
nofie; and accordingly I have occafionally handled 
that branch above. Themher branches fall not pro- 
perly within my plan; becaufe they feem to afford 
little opening into human nature. There k one arti- 
cle, however, which regard to my native country - 
will not foffer tte to omit. We have, in Scotland, , 
a moltitttde of fon|s; render and pathetic, exprefiive 
of love in its varieties of hope, fear, fuccefs, def- 
pondence, and defpair. The ftyle of the mufic is . 
wild and irregular, ej^tremely pleafant to the natives, . 
but little reli(hed'by the bulk of thofe who are ac- 
coftomed to the regiilarity,of the Italian ftyle. None 
but men of genius, Avho ftudy nature, and break 
loofe from the thraldom of cuflom, efleem that mu« 
fie. It was afavouiite of the late Geminiani, whofe 
compofitions (how no lefs delicacy of tafte, than fu- 
periority of genius, and it iswarmly praifed by Aleffan-* 
dro Taflbni, the celebrated author of Secchia Rapita. 
Difcoorfing of antient and modern mufic, and quo- 
ting from varrous authors the wonderful effeds pro- 
, H 3 djBced 
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daced by forae modern com pofit ions', he fubjoins the 
following paiTage : '* Noi ancora poffiamo conna- 
•* merar tra,noftri, Jacopo Re de Scozia, ehe non 
** pur cofe facre compofe in canto, tna trovo da 
** fefteffo una nuova muiica lamentevole e mefta, 
*• difFerente da tutte I' alcre. Nel chc poi e ftato 
" imitate da Carlo^ Gefualdo Prirtcipe di Venofa, 
" che iQ quefta noftra eta ha illuftrata anch' egli 
** la mtiiica con nuova mirabili invenzioni. (^) *." 
The king mentioned muft be James I. of Scotland, 
the only one of our kings who feems to have had any 
remarkable taile in the fine arts ; and the muiic can 
be no other than the fongs mentioned above. Thcfe 
are commonly thought to be the conrpofition of David 
HisBzio, becaufc he was an Italian and a roufician ; 
but erroneoufly^ as we bow difcovcr from TafToni. 
That king was eminent for poetry, no lefs than for 
mulic. He is praifed for the former by biihop Leflie, 
one of oar hiilorians, in the following words : ** Pa»^ 
ttii.carminh gloria hnlll fecundus." We have manjr 
poems afcribed by tradition to that King ; one in par- 
ticular, Cbrift*s Kirk on the Green, is'a ludtcroas 
poem, defcribing low manners with no^ lefs propriety 
than fprightlinefs. 

Ulefal jirts will never be^.negle^ed in a conntry 
where there is any police ; for every raaa finds his 
account in them. Fine, arts- are more precarious. 
7"hey are not relilhed but by perfoas of tafte, who, 
are rare; aj»d fuch as fian.fpare gr]Cat;fama for fup-» 
portiDg them are ftijl more rare. For tKat jeafoR, they 
will n«ver flonrifii in any country,, uriefs patronized 
by the fovereign, or by m^n of piowcr.and ot»«leoce. 
1 hey merit fuch patronage as one of the fprings 
of government: and a capital fpring they mdke,. 

by 

(h) Peo fieri ^iverO, lib. io.^cap.;23,. 

» *' We may reckon, ampog th? compofecs of the modern $, 
*' jimes King of ScotVand, who not only compofed facred 
*' Tongs, but was himfelf the inveotor of » new ftylc of nixific* 
<' pltintive and pathetic^ different from «ti others. la thitt^ 
*' manner of compofitjoa he ha« l>eea imiH.^e^ ia.our t^mt^ 
** by Carlo Gefualdo, Prince of ,Venofa', who has illuftrated 
« that (lylc of mufic with aew and wonderful inveotioa.'^ 
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by multiplying amufements, and humanizing man- 
ners; upon which account they have always beea. 
encouraged by good princes. 

SKETCH VL 

Progrefe of the F E m a l e S b x^. 

THE hiftory of the female fex, a capital branch- 
of the hillory of man, comprehends greaf va- 
riety of matter, eurious and interefting. But fketchet- 
are my province, not complete hiftories; and I pro- 
pofe, in the prefent fketch, to trace the gradual pro- 
grefs of women, from their low ftate in favage tribes, 
to their elevated (late in civilized nations. 

With regard" to the outlines, whether of internal 
difpoiition, or of external figure, men and women are 
precifely the fame. Nature, however^ intending them 
for maces, has given them characters different, but 
concordant, fo as to produce together delicious har- 
mony. The man, naturally more robull, is fitted 
for fcveit labour and for field- exercifes ; the woman 
for fedentary occupations ; and particularly for nurf«» 
ittg children. To that difference the mind alfo con^ 
tributes. A boy is always running about ; delights 
in a top or ball ; and rides upon a. Akk for want of a 
horfe. A girl haslefs inclination to move : her firfl 
amufement is a babby ; which fhe delights to drefs 
and nndrefs. The man, bold and vigorous, is qua* 
li£ed for being a protestor : the woman, delicate and 
timid, requires prote^ion.- The man, as a protec- 
tor, is directed by nature to govern : the woman, con* 
icious of inferiority, is difpofed to obedience. Their 
intelledual powers correfpond to the deftination of. 
nature : men have penetration and folid judgment to 
fit them for governing : women have fufficient under-- 
flanding to make a decent figure under good govern-, 
ment ; a greater proportion would excite dangerous 
jrivalfhip. Add another capital difference of charac- 
ter: 4he gentle and infinuating manners of the.fe-- 
male fex tend to foften the roughnefs of the other fex ;. 
H 4 and 
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and where-«ver woQien are indaiged with any fres- 
doiDy they poli(h fooner than men. 

Theftf are not the only particufars that diftingaifli 
the fexes. With refpedt to matrimony, it is the pri- 
vilege of the' male, as fuperior and prote^or, to make 
a choice : the female preferred has no privilege, but 
barely to confent or to refufe. Nature fits them for 
their different parrs : the male is bold, the female 
bafliful. Hence, among all nations, it is the prac- 
tice for men to coort, and for women to be courted : 
which holds aUo among many other animals, proba« 
bly among all that pair. 

Another didindion is equally vifible : the mzOxr of 
a family is immediately conne^ed with hit country : 
his wife, his children, hit fervants, are immediately 
conne^ed vrfth him, and with their country, through 
him only. Women, accordingly, have lefs pa- 
triotifm than men ; and lefs bicterneil againft the ene- 
mies of their country. 

The peculiar modeity of the female fex is alfo a 
diftinguiihing circomftance. Nature hath provided 
them with it as their chief defence againft the artlbl 
Solicitations of the other fex before marriage, and al- 
io the chief fupport of conjugal fidelity. It is held 
to be their capital virtue; and a woman who furren- 
ders her cballity is univerfally defpifed ; though in 
a man chaility is fcarce held co be a virtue, except lo 
the married fkzte. But of that more fully afterwards^ 

A fundamental article in the prefent iketch is. 
Matrimony ; and it has been much controverted, whe- 
ther it be an appointment of nature, or only of mu- 
nicipal law. Many i^riters have exercifed their ta- 
lents in that controverfy, bat without giving any fa- 
tisfa^iion to a judicious enquirer. If I miftake not, 
it may be determined upon folid principles ; and as it 
is of importance in the hiilory of man, the reader, I 
am hopeful, will not be difgttlied at the length of 
the argument. 

Many writers hold, that women were originally 
common ; and animal love was gratified as among 
horfes and horned cattle ; and that matrimony was not 
known till nations grew, in fome degree, to be or- 

^ T derly 
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ieily and refJDcd. ■ I fchU Ckero as^o author of au- 
thority: '^ Nam fttit q^icddam tempas, cum in agris 
^' hofliines pa£iin» beltiarum more, vagabantor, ec 
^< iibi vidtt ferifio vitkm propagabant : nee ration e 
*< aDiflnt qtticquam fed pleraqtfe vitibus co'pporb ad* 
*' mini^abant. Nondum divtoae retigioDis, non hu- 
** mani officii ratio colebatur. Nemo legirimas vide* 
** rit nopttas, non certos quifquam infpexferat li- 
" bfos ♦(<!)." Pliny, in fapport of that doftrine, in- 
forms n«, chat the GaramanteS) an African nation, 
lived promifcuoufly together, without any notion of 
matrimony. Among the Aules, a people of Mbya, 
a« H)erodotus fays; matrimon/ -was not known, and 
men cohabited with women indifferently, like other 
animals* A boy educated by bis mother wa^, at a 
certain age admitted to an aflfembly of the men, and 
the man he clung to was reputed his father, juHinand 
otlier aathors report, that, before Cecrops, who 
reigned in Attica about 1600 years before Chrift, mar- 
riage was not known in Greece^. and that the burden 
of children lay upon the mother. 

Before entering diredlly into the matter, it is pro- 
per to remove, if poffibie, the bias of thefe great 
names. The pra^ice of '^he Garamantes and of the 
Aofes is mentioned by Pliny and Herodotus as lingu- 
lar I and, were it better vouched than it is, it would 
avajl very little agai nil the prance of all other nati- 
ons. Little weight can be laid opon piiny's evidence 
in particular, confidermg what he reports in the fame 
chapter of the Blemmoyan5, tha|^ they had no head, 
and that the mouth and eyes were in thebre^ft.. Pli- 
ny, at the (ame time^ as well as Herodotus, being 
very deficijent.in naturarknowtedge, was grofsly cre- 
dalouis; and cannot be relie<i 0^, with refpe^ to any 
thing j^range or uncommod^ . As to what is reported 
Hj:^ of 

* ** For tberc wai. «. $im«, wh«n ineo, .like the brQtes 
^ roamed abroad over tbe earth, and fed,, like wild beads, 
^ upon other animal$. Theu reafoh bore no Tway, but ail 
*^ was ruled by. fttperior ftrengtb. The ties of religion, and 
*' the obligations of morality^^ere th^n ynfelt. . Lawful 
^* marriag^e was noknown, aad a* father w,a« pertain of hia , 
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of ancient Greece, Cecrops peffibly prohibited pdly-^ 
gamy, Or introduced fome other matriiiionial regu- 
lation, which, by writers, might be i ml^sksn foe ar 
law appointing matrimony. . However that be, one- 
part of the report U undoubtedly falie ; for it will he 
made evident afterward, that, in the hunter^flate, or, 
even in that of (hepherds, it h impradicable for any^ 
woman, by her own indaftry alone, to rear a nume- 
rous iflbe. If this be at all poffible, it can only be- 
in the torrid zone, where people live on fruits and. 
roots, which. are produced in plenty with very little 
labour. Upon that account D-iodorus Siculus is le(s 
blameable for Uflening to & report, that the inhabi- 
tants^ of Taprobana, fuppofed to |>e the ifland of 
Ceylon, never marry, but that women are ufed pro- 
mifcuoufly. But as there is no fach pradice known 
at prefent in the £a(l Indies, there is no juil ground 
to believe, that it ever was the pradice ; and the 
Bail Indies were fo little known to the ancient Greeks, 
that their authors cannot be much relied on in the^ 
accounts they give of that diftant region. The opi- 
nion of Cicero may feem to have more weight at fir ft 
view ; and yet a fingle obfervation will reduce it to* 
nothing. 7 he notions of that author upon the pri- 
mitive itate of man muH confcfTedly be exceedingljr 
crude, when he denies to favages any fenfe of reli- 
gion or of moral duty. Ought we to rely more on 
kim, when he denies that they have any notion of 
matrimony? Caefar's aecaunt of.the ancientBrttons 
approaches the neareft to a looie coraraerce with wo- 
mea, thoygh in the main it is good evidence again ft 
the opinion of Cicero. It was common, he fays, for 
a number of brothers, or other near relations, to ufe- 
their wives promifcuoufly. The offspring, however,. 
were not common ; for each man maintained the. 
children that were produced by his own wife. Hero- 
dotus reports the fame of the MafTagetse. 

Laying thus afide the great names of Cicero,^ Hero- 
dotus, and Pliny, the field lies open to a fair and im- 
partial inveftigation. And as the means provided by 
nature for coniinuitig the race of other animals may^ 
prohablj throw light upon the ceconomy of nature 

^ r with 
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with rdfpefl to xnan^ 1 begin with that article, which 
has not engaged the atuntion of naturalilis fomuch 
as it ought to do. . With refpedl to animals whofe 
nonriihment is grafs, pairing would be of no ufe : 
the female feeds herfelf and her young at the fame in- 
flanty and the male lias nothing to do. On the other 
handy all brute animals^ whofe young, requiiae the 
nucitng care of both parents, are dire^ed by nature 
to pair ; nor is that connexion dilTolved till the young, 
can provide for themselves. Pairing is indifpenfable 
to wild birds that build on trees ; becaufe the male-.. 
niaft provide food for his mate while (lie is hatching, 
the eggs. And as they have commonly a numerous' 
i£uey it requires the labour of both to pick up food 
for themfelves and for their young. Upon that ac- 
count it is fo ordered, that the youpg are fufficiently 
vigorous to provide for themfelves, before a new. 
brood is produced » 

. What 1 have now opened fuggefts the following 
qtte(Uon» Whether according to the animal oeconomy 
above difplayed, are we to prefume, or not, that 
man is direded by nature to matrimony ? If analo- 
gy can be relied on, the aiHrmative muft be held, as. 
there is no. other creature in the known world to . 
which pairing is fo neceiTary. Man is a long- lived ^ 
animal, and is proportionally ilow in growing f 
maturity; he is a helplefs being before the age of, 
£fceen or iixteen, and there may be in a family tea . 
or twelve children of different births before the eld-, 
eft can ihift for itfelf. Now in the original ftate of 
hunting and fiihing, which are laborious occupatir 
ons, and not always fuccefsful, a woman fuckling 
her infant is not able to provide food even for her- 
self, far lefs for ten or twelve -voracious children. 
Matrimony, therefore, or pairing, is fo necefiary to., 
the human race, that it muft be natural and inilinc> 
tive. When fuch ample means are provided for con- 
tinuing every other animal race, is it fuppofeable 
that the chief race would be negleded? Providen- . 
tial care defcends even to vegetable life : every 
plant bears a profuiion of feed ; and in order to co- 
ver the earth with vegetables, fome^feeds have wings*. 

fom»* 
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fome are fcattered by means of a fpring, and fome 
are To light as to be carried about by the wind. 
Brute animals which do not pair, have grafs and 
other food in plenty, enabling the female to feed her 
young without needing any help from the male. But 
where the young require the nuriing care of both 
parents, pairing is a law ofnatore* When other races 
are ib amply provided fbr» can it be itriou^y thought, 
that Providence is lefs attentive to the human race t 
If men and women were not impelled by nature to 
matrimony, they would be lefs fitted for continuing 
their fpecies than even the humbled plant. Have we 
not reafoB fairly to conclude, that matrimony in the 
human race is an appointment of nature ? Can that 
conclufion be refifted by any one who believes in Pro- 
vidence, and in final caofes *i 

To confirm this do^trine^ let the confequences of 
a loofe commerce between the fexes be examined^ 
The earnai! appetite, when con'fined to one objedl, 
feldom tranfgreffes the bounds of temperance. But 
•were it encouri^ged to roam like a bee fucking bo* 
ney from every flower, every new obje^ would in- 
fiame the imagination ; and fatiety with refpe£l txy 
one would give new vigour with refj^cfl to ot Iters : a 
generic habit would be formed of intemperance iiv 
iruiiion (^} ; and animal love would become the ruin- 
ing paffion. iVien, like tlie hart in mttitig time,, 
would all the year round fly with imjj^etubfity from 
objed to obje^, giving no quarter even to womefT 
fucklfng their intants : and women, abandoning 
themfelves to the fame ps'fllon, would become alto- 
gether regard (efs of their oiFspring. In that ftate, 
the continuance of the hui)riaii race would be a mira- 
cle, in the favage flate, as mentioned above, it is 
beyond the power of any Woman to provide food for. 
a family of children : and now it appisars, that ill- 

temj^erance 

^ It appears a wife appbintrocnt of ProVidence, that wo^ 
men give over chile •^bearing at fifty, v»firi!e they are ftilHo. 
vigour of luiod and body to take care of their onvpring. Did 
the pov^er of piocreatioa continue ia Women to old- age ftt 
in men, children would often be left iQ,thc wide Wt>rld, wUh^ 
out a mortal to look after them. 

(AXEicmeqi^ of CriticUm, chap. 14. ^ , 
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temperance in animal love woold render a woman- 
carelefs of her family, however eafy it migkt be «> 
provide for it *. 

I fay more : The promifcuout ufe of women would 
unqualify them in a great meafure from procreating^ 
Off having a family. The carnal appetite in man re- 
fernbie^ his appetite for food ; both of them demand 
gratification without end, after (hort intervals. Wheiv 
the carnal appetite i& felt but a ikort fpace annnaily, 
Sks among animals who feed on grafs, the promif- 
cooos ufe of females is according to the order of na* 
ture : but fuch a law in man^ where the carnal ap^ 
petite is always awake, would be an effectual bar to 
population; as it is an undoubted truth, that women 
who indulge that appetite to exce(s> feldoro have 
childr&n ; and if all women were common^ all women 
would ineSed be comnkon proftitutes. 

If undifguiied nature (hows itfelf any where, it is. 
in children. So truly is matrimony an inUin^ of na- 
ture, as to be imdcrftood. even by children. They 
ci'ten hear^ it is true^ people talking of matrimony ^ 
but they alfo hear of lo'^icai, metaphyfical , and 
commercial matters, without underltarvding a fy lia- 
ble. Whence theii their notion of marriage but from 
nature I Marriitge at the fame time is a compound 
idea, which.no inilru^ion could bring within the 
eomprehenfion of a child, did not nature co*operate. 

That the arguments urged above againil: a pro- 
mifcuous ufe of women do not neceflarily conclude 

againft 

* 1 hive often bee a tempted to find fa^ilt with Provl* 
dcnce ia bringing fo early Krperfeftion. ttie carjifti appetite, 
while a man, ftill in early youth, has ac<]uired no degree of 
prudence nor of felf-command. It rages indeed the moll when, 
yoong men (hotild be employed in acquiring knowledge, and 
i^ fiuing thlemfelyek for living vofflfartably in the world, 
f have fet this thought in varioiss lights ; but I now pttrceive 
that the cenfore is without foundation* The early ripe- 
■efs of this appetite proves it to be the iofeenti&n of Provi- 
dfencc that people (hoald early fettle in matrimony. In that 
ftate the appetite is abundantly moderate, and gives no. 
obftruAioa to education, ft never becomes unruly, till one^ 
forgefeting the matrhnonial tie, wanders from objcft to ob- 
jeA. It is pride and lu;cury'that dictate late marriages : in.* 
duftry never fails to afford the means of living comfortably^, 
provided men confioe themi^lvet tathe demands of nacnre. 
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ag^inft poIygam)f>,.or tiie union of one man with a 
plurality of wornen^ will not efcape an attentive rea- 
der. St. Auguftin and other fathers admit, that po- 
lygamy is not pfohtbited by the law of natare ; and 
the learned Grotias profiefies the fame opinion (r). Bat 
great names terrify me not ; and I venture to main- 
tain, that pairing in the ftri^eft fenfe is a law of na* 
ture among men as among wild birds ; and that po- 
lygamy is a grofs infringement of thi& law. My 
reafons follow. 

I urge, in the firll place* the equal number of 
males and females, as a clear indication of the will of 
Gody that every man (hould be confined to one wife,, 
and every woman to one huiband. That equalityr. 
wl^ich has fubfifted in all countries, and at all times,. 
li a fignal inflance of over-ruling Providence; for 
the chances againfl it are infinite. All men^ are 
by nature equal in rank, and every man confequentiy^ 
is equally privileged to have a wife ; which cannot 
be, if polygamy be permitted. Were ten womea^ 
born for one man, as is falfely reported to be the cafe • 
in Bantam, polygamy might be the inteniion of Pro« 
vidence; but from the equality of males and fe« 
males, it is cleariy the voice of nature, as well as oF 
the facred fcripture, ^< That a man (hall leave his fa* 
<^ ther and mother, and cleave to his wife ; and that 
«« they (hall he one flefh." 

Coniider, in the next place, that however plaufi- 
ble polygamy may appear in the prefent ^ate of 
things, where inequality of rank and of fortune have 
produced luxury and fenfuality ; yet that the laws of 
nature were not contrived by our Maker for a forced 
jdate^ where numberlefs individuals are degraded be- 
low their natural rank, for the benefit of afew^who are 
elevated above it. To form a juft notion of polyga- 
my, we mull look back to the original (late of man, 
where all are equal. In that ftate, every man can- 
not have two wives; and confequently no man is^ 
in titled to more than one, till every other be upon 
an equal footing with him. At the fame time, the 

union 

* (c)De jure belli ac pacU, lib. %, cap. 5. §,'9..] 
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vnion of one man with one womtn is much better 
eakulftted for continuing the lace, than the unioiv 
of one man with many women* Think of a favage 
who may have fifty ^r (ixty children by difFerenc 
wives, all depending for food upon his indu dry. 
Chance muft turn out much in his favour, if the half 
of them periih not by hunger. How much a better 
chance for life have infants who are diHribated more 
equally in different families.? 
. Polygamy is attended with an cffed fliU more per- 
nicious, with refpe£i to children even of the moft 
opulent families. Uoleis afie^tion be reciprocal and 
e^ual, there can be no proper fociety in the matri- 
monial ilate, no cordiality, nor due care of offspring* 
B«tf«ch afFcAionis inconfiftent with polygamy: a 
woman in that ftate, far from being a companion ta 
her hufband, is degraded to the rank of a fervant, a 
mere inftrument of pleafure and propagation. Among 
many wives there will always be a favourite : the rell 
turn peevifh ; and if they refent not the injury againft 
their hufband, and againft their children as belong- 
ing, to him, will at leaft be dilheartened, and negledl 
them altogether. At the fame time, fondnefs for 
the favourite wife and her children makes the huf- 
band indifi^rent about the rell ; and woeful is the 
condition of children who are neglefted by both pa- 
rents (J), To produce fuch an eifed is certainly not 
the purpofe of nature. 

It merits peculiar attention, that Providence has 
provided for an ag.reeable union among all creatures- 
who are taught by nature to pair. Animal love, 
among creatures who pair not^ is confined within a 
narrow fpace of time : while the dam is occupied 
about her young, animal love lies dormant, that (he 
may not be abftraded from her duty. In paH-ing- 
animals, on the contrary, animal love is always a* 
wake; frequent enjoyment endears a pair to each pther^. 
and makes conftancy a pleafure. Such is the cafe of 
the human race ; and fuch is the cafe of wild birds (^), 
Among the wild birds that build on trees, the male, 

after 

{J) L^efprit des loix. llv. itf. chtn. 6, 
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after feeding his mate in the neft, plant) himfelf opoo 
the next fpray, and cheats her with a fong. Thisre 
is fiill greater plcafure provided for the hnman race 
in the matrimonial ftate, and^ilronger incitements to 
conliancy. Sweet is the focicty of a pair fitted for 
each other, in whom are collected the affedions of 
kuiband, wife, ]over» friend, the tendereit afie^ions 
of haman nature. Public government is in perfeAi-* 
on, when the fovereign commands with humanity^ 
and the fubjeds are cordial in their obedience. Pri- 
vate government iti cotijt>gal foci«ty arrives at ftill 
greater perfedion, where hufbaod and wife govern 
and are governed reciprocally, with entire fatisfa^ioti 
to both. The man bears rule over his wife's perfon 
and condufi ; ihe bears rule over hisioclinations: he 
governs by law ; and fhe by perfoaiion.^ Nor can her 
aathority.ever fitil, where it is i»ppo>ted by £weetaefs 
of temper, and zeal to make him happy *. 

The 

* L^empire dc U feinrDe eft \ia tmflr^ d« donceur, d^adncflc* 
«t de complaifance ^ fes oidres font des careffei:, fes men^CM 
font des pleurs. £lle doit regner dans la mailon comme un 
miniftre daos Tetat, eo fe faifant commander ce qti*elle veue 
fatre. £o ce fens Ueft conAaot qae les meiUenra menagca 
font ceux oh la femme a le pJus d*autorite. Mais qu^nd elle 
meconnoit la voix du chef, q\f eile vent ururper fes droits et 
-commander elle-memc; il ne refolte^amais de ce defordre, 
que mifere, fcandate, et deftionaeur. ^RoufTeaxi &nile, hv. ^ 
p. 96, — [In Eoglifli thus : *'^ The empire of the woman is an ' 
^' empire of fot'tnefa, •/ addrel's, •f complacMtry ; her com* 
** maods are carefTes, her menaces are tears. She ought ta . 
** reign in the family like 'a miniller in the date, by making 
^* that whicb is her inclination bt enjoined to her as her da- 
*^ ty. Thus it is evident, that the Ueft domeftk ceconomy 
**• is that where the wife has moft authority •^ But whe^ Ibe 
** is ini'enfiblc to the vdce of her chief^ when (he tries to 
" ufurp his prerogative, and to command alone, what caft 
** refult from fuch difotder, but roifcry,. fcandai, and difho*. 
*• nowr ?"]— The Emprefs Livia being queftioned hy a mar- 
ried lady, how fike had obtained £ucK afcendant over her ho^ 
band Anguilus, anfwered, '^ By being obedient to his con^* 
** maods, by not wilkiog to know his fecrete, and by hiding;. 
*• my knowledge of his amours.'* The late Queen of Spaia 
was a woman of fingular prudence,, and of folid jad^ment. 
A character of her, publiffied after her death, contains the 
following pafTage : ** She had a g.ieat afendency over the 
** Kiu|[, founded on his perfoafion of her fupcrior fenfs^ 
**^ which (he Ihowcd in a perfect fubmiflion to hit c«inmands% 

' *^ the 
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The God of nature has enforced conjugal fociety^ 
not only by making it agreeable, but by the principle 
4>f chaftity inherent in our nature. To animals that 
have no infiindt for pairing, chafticy is utterly un* 
known ; and feotheo} it would be ufelefs. The mare, 
the cowy the ewe, the ihe-goar, receive the male 
without ceremony, and admit the firft that comes in 
the way without diftindion. Neither have tame fowl 
any notion of chaftity : they pair not ; and the female 
gets no food from the male, even during incubation. 
But chaftity and mutual fidelity are eSential to all 
pairing aiiimals ^ for wandering inclinations would 
render them negligent in nur/ing their young. Wild 
birds pair; and they are by indin£l faithful to each 
other while their young require nurture. Chaflity 
and mutual fidelity in matrimony are equally efTentiai 
to the human race, and equally enforced by the prin- 
ciple of chaftity, a branch of the moral fenfe. 

Nor is chaftity confined to the matrimonal date. 
Matrimony is inftituted by nature for continuing the 
fpecies ; and it is the duty of man to abftain from ani- 
mal enjoyment except in that ftate. The ceremonte» 
of marriage, and the cau fes of feparation and divorce^ 
are fubjeSed to municipal law : bnt if a man beget, 
children, it is his duty to unit^ with the mother ia 
taking care of them ; and fuch onion is matrimony 
according to the law of nature. Hence it is, that the 
firft a£l$ of incontinence, where esjoyment only is ia 
view, are always attended with Cbame, and with, a, 
degree of (emorfe. At the {ame time, as chaftity ia 
perfonswho are fingle is only a felf duty» it is not fo. 
flrongly enforced by the moral fenfe as chaftity is in, 
married perfons, who owe to each other mutual fide^ 
lity. Deviations accordingly from the former make a« 
lefs figure than from the latter : we-fcarce ever hear, 
of adultery among favages : though among them in* 
continence before marriage is not uncommon. In 
Wales, even atprefenr, and in the highlands of Scot- 
land,.^ 

** the more eafily obeyed, u they were coiBinonly, though 
♦' to him imperceptibly, didtated by Herfelf.^ She cured him 
*' of many foibles, and in a word was hi» Minerva, under thc^ 
*♦ appearance of Mentor." 
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land, it is icarce a difgrace for a young woman to 
have a baftard. In the country laft mentioned, the 
£rft inilance known of a baftard-child being dei^roycd 
by its mother through fhame is a late one. The vir- 
tue of chaftity appears to be there gaining ground ; 
as the only temptation a woman can have to defiroy 
her child is, to conceal her frailty. The principle of 
chaftity, Jike that of propriety or of decency, is but 
faint among favages, and has little of that authority 
which it acquires among poliihed nations before they^ 
are corrupted by luxury. We (hall have occafion to 
fee afterward, that even the great. duty of ju dice is 
but faint among barbarians, and yields too readily ta 
every irregular impulfe, till the moral fenfe acquires 
full maturity. Bougainville reports* that in the* 
iiland of Otaheite, or King George's ifland, a young 
woman is free to follow her inclinations ; and that 
her having had many lovers gives her not the lefs 
chance for a hufl3and. 

Chaftity is no doubt a reftraint upon nature; andk 
therefore, if fhame be removed, by making it lawfuL 
to obey the appetite, nature will prevail. In the 
year 1707, a contagious diftemper having carried q£EI 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of Iceland, the 
King of Denmark fell on a device to re-people the- 
country, which fucceded to a wifli. A law was made«. 
authorifing young women in that ifland to have baf- 
tards, even to the number of fix, without wounding 
their reputatign *. The young women were fo.zea- 
lous to re-people their country,, that, after a feW' 
years,, it was found proper to abrogate the law. 

Modefty is by nature intended to guard chaftity, as 
chaftity is to guard matrimony. - And modefty, like 
chaftity, is one of thofe delicate principles that make, 
no great figure among favages. In the land of Jefia,. 
young women fometimes go naked in fummer : if,. 

however^. 

* Don Juan deUlloa, in his voyage to Pern, mentloas a^ 
very (inguiar tafte prevatent in that country, that a man ne- 
ver takes a virgin to wife; and thinks himfelf difhonoured if 
hi«. wife has not, before marriage, enjoyed many lovers. If 
we can truft Paulus Venctus,. a young woman of Thibet, in 
AUa, is not reckoned fit 10 be married till flie be deflowered.. 
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however, they meet a ftranger, they hang the head* 
and turn away through (hame. Nature here is their 
•only inftru6lor *. Some; (avage tribes have fo little 
notion of modeily, as to go naked, without even co- 
vering their privy parts. Regnard reports, upon his 
own knowledge,' that in Lapland, man,' woman, and 
child, take the hot bath promifcuoufly, and a^e not 
afhamed to be-feen in that condition, even by a ftrang- 
ier'. As this appeared fingular, I took opportunity 
to mention it to Dr. Sola nder. Who made more than 
one vifit to that country. He faid, that Regnard'is 
report might be true, but without-any imputation oa 
the modelty of the Laplanders.; for that their place 
of 'bathing is always fo dark,: that nothing can be 
feen. He added, that the females in Lapland, both 
married and unmarried, are extremely chafte. Th6 
inhabitants of Otaheite, though otherwife a good fort 
of people, feem to have as little. notion of modefty as 
of chaftity. We have Bougainville's authority, that 
they fr^iikly offered their young women to the French^ 
and w6re giJcatly iurprifed when they declined per- 
forming in public. The women of New Zealand are 
both chaflie and modcft. In Lieatenaqat Cook's Voyi 
»ge Rojttnd ihe World, it is reported, that he (lum-^ 
]b7«d upon forae of them aaked^ fearching for lobfters 
in the fca ; and that they were in- great confufion for 
being feen in this condition by Grangers. 

But now, if pairing in the ftri^eil fenfe be a law 
4af natqre among men, a^ among fome other animals, 
how U: polygamy to be accoumed for,, which for- 
0i^rly w^s uniycrfa^, and to this day obtains among 
many nations? I am reduced to no dilemma here. 
Polygamy is derived from two fources^ firft, from fa- 
vage manners, once univerfal ; and next, fromvo- 
Jupttioafners m watp climates, which inftigates men 
of wealth to tranfgreis- tvery rule of temperance. 
Thefe two fources X propofe to handle with care, be* 
caufe th^y make a great part of thehiilor.y of the fe« 
jnale fe^. 

With 

*' Doth not modefty prevail among many animals? Ele-- 
phancs are n«ver feen in copulation,, 004: cats,, nor. b&aA« of 
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With rcfpt&, to the firll, fwectoefs of temper, a cstr- 
pital branch of the female charade r, displays itfelf 
externally, by miUi looks, and gentle manners. But 
iuch graces are fcarce perceptible in a female favage ;. 
and even in the noA-poiiihed would noc be perceived 
by a iftale favage. Among favftges, (Irength and 
boldnefs are the only valued qoalities : in thefe qua* 
lities females are miferably deficient ; and for thac 
tesiibn are contemned by the males, as beings of sitt 
inferior orJer. 1 he North-American tribes glory in- 
idlenefs : the drudgery of labour degrades a man in 
their opinion, and is proper for women only. To 
join youne perfons in marriage is accordingly the 
bufmefs of parents ; and it would be on pardon able: 
meannefs in the bridegroom to fhcw any fond nefs for 
jthe bride. Young men atnong the Hottentots are ad- 
mined into fociety with their feniors at the age of 
eighteen ; after which it is difgraceful to keep com* 
pany witk females. In Guiana, a woman never eat» 
with her ho (band ^. but after every meal attends him 
with water, for washing. A^woman in the Caribbee 
iflands is not permitted to eat even in the prefence of^ 
her hulband ; and yet we are aifured (/^, that the wo* 
men there obey with fuch fweetnefs and refped, a» 
never to give their hufbands occafion to remind them 
of their duty: '* An example," adds our fage au« 
thor, ** worthy the imitation of Cbriftian wives» ^ 
*' who are daily in ftro^ed from the pvilpit in the 
^' duties of obedience and. coojngal fidelity, but to 
** very little purpofe.'* Dam pier obferves in gene- 
j:al, that amoing all the wild 'aationi-he was acquainted 
with, the women carry the burdens, while the men 
walk before, and carry nothing bat their arms. Wo* 
men even of the hi g heft rank are not better treated. 
The fovereign of Giaga, in Africa, has many wives, 
who are literally his ilaves : one carries his bow, one 
his arrows, and one giv-es him drink ^ and while he 
is drinking, they all. fall on their knees, clap their 
hands, and fing Not many centuries ago, a law 
was made in England, prohibiting the New Tefta- 

neat 

(/) L*bat*e Vpytge to the American ii 
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mcBt in £nglilh to be read by women, 'prentices^ 
journeymeii, or fcrving men (g). What a pitiful fi* 
gore in4ift the poor women have made in that age I 
In^Siberia, and even in RuiHa, the capital excepted, 
men treat their wives in every reljpe^ as flaves. The 
regalatioBS of Peter I. pat marriage opon a more re-* 
ipeAable footing among people of rank ; and yet fnch 
ore the br-utal manners of the Ruffians, that tyranni- 
cal treatment <^ wives is far from b^ing eradicated. 

The low condition of the female fex among favages 
and barbarians paved the way to polygamy. ' Sa- 
vages, excited by a tafte for variety, and ftill more 
by pride, which is gratified by many fervants, de- 
light in a multiplicity of wives. The pairing princi- 
ple, tho' rooted in human nature, makes little figure 
among favages, yielding to every irregular appetite ; 
aad this fairly accounts why polygamy was once uni- 
Terfal. it might indeed be thought, that animal 
love, were there nothing elle, ihould have raif^d wo- 
men to fome degree of eftimaticn among t!ie men. 
But male favages, utter ftrangcrs to decency or refine-' 
ment^ gratify animal love with as little ceremony as 
they do hanger or thirft. 

Hence appears the reafon of a cuftom that will foT'^ 
prife thofe who ilre unacquainted with ancient cuf- 
toms ; which is, that women are purchafed for wives, 
as other goodr are purcbaifed. Women by mar* 
riage became flaves ; and no man will gite away his 
daughter to be ailftve, but for a valuable confider- 
ation. The pradtke 'was hniverfa!. I begin with 
thejew^. Abraham bought Rebekah, and gave her 
JO his fon Ifaac for a wife (b). Jacob having nothing 
elfe to give, fecved Laban fourteen years for two 
wives {/).* Sechem demanding in marriage Oinah, 
Jacob's daughter, Yaid, •* Afk me never fo much 
•* dowry and gift, and I will give according as ye 
** ihall fay unto me : but give me the daSM^ to 
«* ¥idfc (i).'* To David, demanding Saul's AugWr 



m 
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(J) Genefis xxiv. 53. 
(f) Ibid. chap, xxix, 
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in marxiage, SanI j&id, <' The king dt&reth not any 
« dowry, but an hundred fore&ins c^ the Vhilif- 
'* tines (/).*' In the Iliad, Agamemnon offers his 
daughter. to Achilles for a wife, , and fays, that Ive 
would not demand for her any price. Paofanias re- 
ports of DaQaus« that no fuitor^ appearing to demand 
any of his daughters, Ke publiihed, that he would 
give Jthem without dowry. In Homer there is fre- 
quent mention of nuptial gifts from a bridegroonEi to 
his bride's father. From terming them gifts, it is 
probable, that the fqrmer method of pucchafe was be- 
ginning to .wear pqt. It wore out before the time of 
^riftotle, whoinlers, that their fore-fathers mtifl; have 
been a ver^ rude people- The ancient Spaniards pur- 
chafed their wives. We have the authority of Hero- 
dotus and of Heraclides Pontici^, that the fam^ was 
prad^ifed in Thrace.. And tbelat^ter adds, that if a 
wife was ill treated, her relations co^ld demand her 
back,, upon repaying the price they got for her. la: 
the Rox^an law mention is. made of matrimony per aes- 
-ct libram, which was f^lemttized by Jayiag 4own a 
quantity of brafs, with a balance for weighing it, un- 
derilood to be the price paid for the bride.- This mu(l 
have been oucea reality* though it funk down to be a 
mere ceremony, after it hccsia^ §uJfto#mry for a Ro- 
man bride to bring, a dowry with;her. Tte.Babylo.- 
nians an4 the A%rian§,,iat:fjtatc|dttiijies, collefted aU. 
the marriageable young womisn, and difpQfed of them 
by audiqn. Rqbr/Uguis, in his vpyagC to TajTtary, 
ann. 1253*. report*, that there, e^5/ery man; bought his 
wife. They believe, he addsf tl^at their wives ferve 
them in another world as they do in this ; for which 
rcafon, a widow l^as no chance for afecQnd;hufi>and, 
whom fhe cannot ferve in tt^e other woi Id. ■ Olaus 
Magnus.remarking, ihat among, tl^e ancient Gojths. no 
dower was pr^vid^d .on the bride's part, gives a rea-> 
fon, better fuited perhaps -to the time; he liVfid in 
than to^what he defcribes. ". Apud Gothos,. t\on 
" mulier viro fed vir mulieri dotem affignat; ne con- 
** jax ob magnitudinem dotis infolefcens, aliquan- 
" do ex placida conforte proterva evadet, atque in 

" maritum 
(/) I Samuel xviii. ac. ^ , 
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** maritum domioari contettdat* ;" as if the hazard 
of petulancy in a wife would hinder a man to accept 
a dower with her: — a fad.do^rine for an heirefs. 
Giraldus Cambreniisy in his defcription of Wales, 
fays, that formerly they hardly ever married without 
a prior cohabitation, it having been cuftomary for pa- 
rents to let out their daughters to young men upon 
trial, for a fum of money told down, ^nd under a 
penalty if the girls were returned. This I believe to 
be a miftake. it is more probable, that in Wales 
men purchafed their wives, as was don« all the world 
over, with liberty to returji them if they proved not 
agreeable. The bride's parents retained the dowry, 
and her chance for a hufband was as good as ever. 

The fame cuflom continues among barbaroQS nati- 
ons. It continues among. the Tartars, among the 
Mingrelians, among th^ Samoides, among, the Ofti- 
aics» among the people of Pegu, and of the Moiocca 
iflands. In Timor, an Eafl-lndian ifland, men even 
fell their children to purchafe mor© wives. The Prince 
of Circaffia demanded from the Prince^ of Mingrelia, 
who was in fuit of his daughter, a hundred flaves 
loaded withxapeftry and other houfehold furniture, a 
hundred cows, as many^ oxen, and as many horfes. 
We have evidence of the fame cuftom in Africa, par- 
ticularly in Bileduigerid, ^mong the negroes on the 
fea coail, and in Monomotapa. A^nong the Carib- 
bees there is one inilance, where a man gets ^a wife 
without paying for her. After a fuccefsful war,, the 
vidors are entertained ajt a feaft, where the General' 
harangues on the valour of the young men who made 
the bed figure. Every man who has marriageable 
daughters, is fond to offer them to fuch young men 
without any price. The purchafing of wives is uni- 
verfal among the wild Arabs, When the bacgain it 
concluded, the bridegroom is permitted to viiit .the 
bride : if ihe anfwer not his expedla^tions he may turn 
her off; but has no claim for the price he paid. 

The 

♦ ** Amoog the Goths, t. man gave dowry for his bride, 
** indeid of receiving one with her ; to prevent pride and 
^' .infoience, that commooly accompany riches on th«i w«-' 
** man's pan." ^ . 
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The inland negroes are more poliflied than thofe on 
the coaft ; and there is fcarce any remains among' 
there of purchaftng wives : the bridegroom makes 
prefents to his bride, and her father makes prefents 
to him. There are remaining traces in Roilia of par« 
chafing wives. Even fo lace as the time of Peter L 
the Ruffians. married without feeing each other; and 
before folemnization the bride received from the 
bridegroom a prefent of fweetnreats, foap, and other 
little things; 

The purchafing of wives, made it a lawful pradice 
to lend a wife as one does a flave. The Spartans lent 
their wives to their friends ; and Cato the elder is faid 
to have done the fame. The Indians of Calient fre- 
quently exchange wives. 

If brtttifh manners alone be fufficient to degrade the 
female fex» they may reckon upon extreme harfli 
treatrhent when purchafed to be flaves. The Giagas, 
a fierce and wandering nation in the central parts of 
Africa, being fupinely idle at home, fabjedt their 
wives and their (laves to every Ibrt of drudgery, fuch 
as digging, fowing, reaping, catting wocS, grind* 
ing corn, fetching water, &c. Thefe poor creatures 
are fuffered to toil in the fields and woods, ready to 
faint with exceflive laboui*, while the mongers of men 
wHl not give themfelves even the trouble of training 
animals ft»r work, though they have the example, of 
the Portoguefe before their eyes. It is the bufinefs 
of the women among the wandering Arabs of Africa 
to card, fpin, and weave, and to manage other houfe- 
hold affairs. They milk the cattle, grind, bake, 
brew, drefs the victuals, and bring home wood and 
water. They even take care of their hufbands horfes, 
feed, curry, comb, bridle, and faddle them. They 
would alfo be obliged, like MooriHi wives, to dig» 
fow, and reap their corn ; but, luckily for them, the 
Arabs. Jive entirely upon plunder. Father Jofeph Gu- 
mitla, in his account of a country in South America, 
bordering upon the great river Oroonoko, defcribes 
pathetically the miferable flavcry of married women 
there, and mentions a praAice that would appear in- 
credible to one unacquainted with the manners of that 

r-- country. 
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coflincry, which i3» that married women Treqfoently 
deftroy tkeir female infants. A married woman, of 
a virtuous chara£^er and good underftanding, having 
been guilty of that crime> was reproached by our au- 
thor in bitter terms. She heard him patiently to «« 
end, with eyes fixed on the'groond ; and anfwered as 
follows: ** I wifti to God, Father, I wi(h to God, that 
** my inother had by my death prevented the manifold 
** diftrcffes I have endured, and have yet to endure 
** as long as I live. Had fhe kind!/ (liHed me at my 
<' birth, I fhould not have felt the pain of death, lior 
^< numberlefs other pains to which life hath fubje^ed 
•* me. Confider, Father, our deplorable condition. 
** Our hufbands go to hunt with their bows an^d ar- 
** rows, and trouble themfelves no farther. We are 
** dragged along, with one infant at our breaft, and 
** another in a baftet. They return in the evening 
** without any burden : we return with the burden of 
*' our children ; and, though tired out with a long 
*' march, are not permitted to deep, but mufl labour 
** the whole night in grinding maize, to make chica 
** for them. They get drunk, and in their drttnken- 
** nefs beat us, draw us by the hair of the head, «nd 
** tread us under foot. And what have we to comfort 
*• QS for ilavery perhaps of twenty years ? A young 
** wife is brought in upon us, who is permitted to 
** abufe us and our children, becaufe we are no longer 
** regarded. Can human nature endure fucb tyranny? 
** What kind nefs can we (how to our female children 
** equal to that of relieving them from fuch fervxtude, 
** more bitter a thoufand times than death ? 1 fay 
** again, would to God that my mother had put me 
«* undergroundjthe moment I was born/' One would 
readily imagine, that the women of that country fhould 
have the greatefl abhorrence at matrimony : but all- 
prevailing nature determines the contrary ; and the 
appetite for matrimony overbalances every rational 
confideration. 

Nations polilh by degrees; and from the loweft Ante 
to which a human creature can be reduced, women 
came in time to be reftored to thfir native dignity. 
Attention to drcfs is the firft fymptoai of that progrefs. 

Vol I.' 1 Male 
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Male ravages, even of the groifeft kind, are fond of 
drefs. Charlevoix mentions a young American hired 
as a rower, who adjulled his drefs with great care be- 
fore he entered the boat ; and at intervals inipedled his 
lookingglafs, to fee whether the violence of his mo- 
tion had not difcompofed the red upon his cheeks. 
We read not of vanity for drefs in females of fuch fa- 
vage nations : they are too much difpirited to think of 
bein^ agreeable. Among nations in any degree ha-^ 
xnanized we find a different fcene. In the iflhmus of 
Darien government has'made fome progress, as a chief- 
tain iseleded for life : a glimmering of civility appears 
among the inhabitants ; and as fome regard is paid to 
women, they rival the men in drefs. Both (exes wear 
rings in their ears and nofes ; and are adorned with 
many rows of fhells hanging down from the neck. A 
female in a fultry climate fubmits to fry all day long 
under a load of twenty or thirty pounds of (hells ; and 
a male under double that load. Well may they ex- 
claim with Alexander, *< Oh Athenians ! what do I 
«* not endure to gain your approbation •?'* The female 
Caribbeans and Braiilians are not lefs fond of orna- 
ment than the males. Hottentot ladies a;e fond of 
drefs ; and drive to out-do each other in adorning 
their krofTes, and the bag that holds their pipe and 
tobacco : European ladies are not more vain of their 
iilks and embroideries. Women in Lapland are much 
addided to finery. They wear broad girdles, upon 
which hang chains and rings without end, commonly 
made of tin» fometimes of filver, weighing perhaps 
twenty pounds. The Greenlanders are n ally and flo- 
venly^ eat with their dogs, make food of the vermin 
that make food of them, feldom or never wafti them- 
felves ; and yot the women, who, make {ome figure 
among the men, are gaudy in their drefs. Their 
chief ornaments are pendtnts at their ears, with glafs 
beads of various colours ; and they draw lines with a 
needle and black thread between their eyes, crofs the 
forehead, upon the ghin, hands, and legs. The ne- 
groes of the kingdom of Ardrah, in Guinea, have 
made a confiderable progrefs in police, and. in the art 
of living. Their women carry drefs and finery to an 

extravagance. 
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extravagance. They are cloathed with, loads of the ^ 
iineil fatins anH chintzes, and are adorned with a pro- 
fufion of gold. In afultry climate they gratify vanity 
at the expence of eafe. Among the inland negroes, 
who are more polifhed than chofe on the fea-coaft, 
beiide domellic concerns^ the women fow, plant, and 
reap. A man however fufFers in the efteem of the 
world, if he permits his wives to toil like flaves while 
he is indulging in eafe. From. that aufpicious com- 
mencement, the female fex have rifen in a flow but 
ilcady progrcfs to higher and higher degrees of eftima- 
tion. Converfation is their talent, and a difplay of 
delicate fentiments : the gentlenefs of their manners, 
and winning behaviour, captivate every fenfibJe heart. 
Of fuch refinements favages have little conception ; 
but when the more delicate fenfes are unfolded, the 
peculiar beauties of the female fex, internal as well as 
external, are brought into full light; and women, for- 
merly confidered as objeds of animal love merely, are 
now valued as faithful friends and agreeable compa- 
nions. Matrimony affumes a more iiecent form, be- 
ing the union, not of a mailer and (lave, but of two 
perfbns equal in rank uniting to form a family. And 
it contributed greatly to this delicious refinement, 
that in temperate climes animal love is moderate, 
and women long retain good looks, and power of pro- 
creation. Thus marriage became honourable among 
poliihed nations ; which of courfe banifhed the bar- 
barous cuilom of purchafing wives ; for a man who 
wiihes to have his daughter properly matched, will 
gladly give a dowry with her, inftead of felling her as 
a flave. 

Polygamy is found intimately conne£ied with the 
purchafing wives. There is no limitation in purchafing 
ilaves ; nor has a woman, purchafed as a wife or a 
flave, any juft caufe for complaining, that- others are 
parchafed as (he was : on the contrary, fhe is in part 
relieved, by addition of hands for performing the fer- 
vile ofiices of the family. Polygamy accordingly has 
always been permitted, where men pay for their wives. 
Xhc Jews purchafed their wives,-and were indulged in 
I 2 polygamy. 
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potygamy (m). Diodoras Sicalus fays, that polygamy 
was permitted in Egypt, except to priefts (»). This 
probably was the cafe originally ; but when the Egyp- 
tian maaners came to be poliihed, a man gave a dowry 
with his daughter, inftead of receiving a price for her; 
witaefs Solomon, who got the city of Gazer in dowry 
with the king of Egypt^s daughter. When that cuftom 
llccame univerfal, we may be certain that it would put 
an end to polygamy. And accordingly Herodotus 
aiHrms, that polygamy was prohibited in Egypt (»)• 
Polygamy undoubtedly prevailed in Greece and Rome, 
while it was cuflomary to porchafe wives ; but improv- 
ed manners put an end to the latter, and confequently 
to the former. Polygamy to this day obtains in the 
cold country of Kamfkatka ; and in the flill colder 
country round Hfrdfon's bay. In the land of Jeflb, near 
Japan, a. man may have two wives, who perform every 
fort of domeftic drudgery. The negroes in general 
purchaie their wives, and deal in polygamy. Polyga- 
my is the law in Monomotapa. Polygamy and the 
purchafing wives were cuftomary among the original 
inhabitants of the Canary iflands. The men in Chili 
buy their wives, and deal in polygamy. 

The low condition of women among barbarians in- 
troduced polygamy, and the purchafing women to be 
wives. And the juft' refpedl paid to them among ci- 
vilized nations, reftored the law of nature, and con- 
fined a man to one wife. Their equality, as to rank 
and dignity, bars the man from taking another wife, 
as it l^rs the woman from taking another huIbaDd, 
We find traces in ancient hiftory of polygamy wearing 
out gradually. It wore out in Greece, as manners 
refined ; but fuch was the influence of long habit, 
that though a man was confined to one wife, concu- 
bines were indulged without limitation In Germany, 
when Tacitus wrote, very few traces remained of po- 
lygamy. ** Severa illie matrimonia, nec'ullair. mo- 
" rum partem magis laudaverb : nam prope foli bar- 
** baroxum fingolis uxoribus content! funt, cxceptis 
<' admodum paucis, qui non libidine, fed ob nobili-. 

" tatem> 
(«) Leviticus xviii.[i8. ' 
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** tateoiy plarimis noptiis ambiiintor •.*V When po- 
lygamy was an that country fo little pradifed, we may 
be certain the purchafing wives did not remain in 
vigour. And Tacitus accordingly, mentioning the 
general rule, << Dotem non uxor marito, fed uxori 
** maritus offert f ,'* explains it away by obferving, 
that the only dos given by the bridegroom were mar* 
rlage-prefents, »and that he at the fame time receiv- 
ed marriage- prefents, on the bride's part (/). The 
equality of the matrimonial engagement, for the mu- 
tual benefit of hufband and wife, was well uqder- 
ilood among the Gauis« Caefar (f) fays, " Viri 
f* <]uantas pecunias ab nxoribus dotis nomine acce- 
*' perunt, tantas ex fuis bonis, asflimatione fada, 
'* cum dotibus communicant. Hujus omnis pecuniae 
*.* conjundim ratio habctur, frudlufque fervantur* 
** Ucer eorum vita fuperarit, ad eum pars utriufque 
'^ cum fruftibus fupe riorum temporom pervenitt*'' 
In Japan, and in Nicaragua, a man can have but 
oite wife ; but he may have many concubines. In 
Slam, polygamy is ftill permitted, though the bride 
brings a dowry with her : but that abfurdity is cor- 
re&ed by re6ned manners; it being held improper, 
and even difgraceful, to have more than one wife. 
The purchaiing wives wore out of faihion among the 
ancient Tufcans ; for it was held infamous that mar- 
riage fliould be the refult of any motive but mutual 
love. This, at the fame time, put an end to polyga- 
my* Polygamy was probably early eradicated among 
I 3 the 

♦ " Martiage is there rigidly refpe^^ed; nor k there iny 
** part of their morality more Uudiibie : for they ftre tlosoit 
** the only race of Barbarians who are contented with a (in- 
** gle wife •,. a very few excepted, who, not from incontinen- 
*^ cy, li«t from an ambition of nobility, take more wives thaa 



The h^ibaAd gives a dowry to the wife, but the wife 
^.n^snone to the huiband.** 
J ** whatever fum the hnftand has received as his wlfc'a 



•* pert!oi), he allots as raucli from his own efFe^s to be join- 
** «d with k. An account is kept of this joint l^ock, and the 
** Traits of it arc preferved. Upon the death of either, the 
*' furviving fpoufe has the property of both the (hares, with 
** the fruits or profits.'* ^ 

(p) De mbrtbusGcrmanerom, cq>. 1:8. 
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the ancient Perfiafls j fof the bride's dowry was fet* 
tied in mBrriage»artic)e$, at among os. And there ii 
the feme reafon for prtfuming that it was not Ions 
^ permitted In Mekkoi marriage there being fbletflnized 
by the piMe(^. and the bride'i dower fpeclfiedi which 
wag reftored in c^^e of a feparation. In the countriei 
\vhere the Chriftian religion wai firft propagated, wo- 
men Nvtie faft advancing to an equalttjij with the men, 
and polygamy wai wonnng out of faOiion. I'he pure 
fpirit 61 th^ gofpfl hafiened iti downfall and though 
nptprohibiudexprtfilyi itwaii however, held, that 
ChriiHanitv is a religion too pure for polygamy. 

But, arnintid above, it wai by flow dcgreei diat 
the female fex emerged out of flavcry, to poflefi the 
elevated Aate they judly are entitled to by tiacure. The 
practice of exftoung infanti among the Oreeki, and 
mar^ othei nations, It an invincible proof of their de« 
pteiuon, even after the cuflom ceafed of purchafing 
them. It ii wiftly ordered by Providence^ that the 
afft^iinn of a waman to her children commencei with 
th^ir birth i becaufe, during infancy, all depends on 
her €are« A^^ during that period, the father is of little 
ufe to his child, his afieCiion is extremely flight, tHl 
tht^ child begins to prattle, and fliew romefonanefs for 
him. The expoflng an infant, therefore, fliows, that 
the mother was little rega)'ded : if fhe had been allow« 
fd a vote, the practice never would have obtained in 
any country, in the M\ book of the Iliad, Achilles 
fays to Agamemnon, who threjitened to force frosi him 
his miArc s Briieis, << Another thing I will tell thee : 
<« record it in thy foul. For a woman thefe hands ihall 
« never fight, with thee mr with thy foes. Come, 
«« feizcBnieisfyeArgives take the prize ye gave. But 
'* beware of other fpoil, which lies flowed in my (hips 
«' on the (hore. J will not be plundered farther. If 
** other be thy thoughts, Atrides, come in arms^ a trfal 
•' make ; thefe very flavcs of thine fhall behold thy 
" blood pouring around my fpearV The,€0ii^e<Jies of 

Mcnander, 

* Pope hides that fentlmcnt as follow*: 

** Seize on Brifeis, whom the Grecians doomM 
" My prize of war, yet tamely fee refimi*d r 

■ • O '' And 
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Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, are lofl ; bjit man- 
ners mud have been little polifhed in their time, fo far 
as can be conje^ured from their tranilators or imita- 
tors, Plautus and Terence. Married women in their 
, comedies are fometimes introduced, and treated with 
very little refped. A man commonly venu his wrath 
on his wife, and fcolds her as the caufe of the mifcon- 
du^ of their child reiK A lady, perhaps too inqai- 
£tive about her hufband's amoQrs, is fcolded by him 
in the following words' 

** Ni mala, ni Aulta lis, ni indomita impofqu» 
** animi, 

" Quod viro clTeodio videas, tutc tibi odio habeas. 
Pneter hac ii mihi tale poft hunc diem 
Faxis, faxo foris vidua vifas patrem *." 

One will not be furprifed, that women in Greece 
were treated with no great refpedl by their hufbands. 
A woman cannot have much attradtion who pafTes all 
her time in folitude : to be admired, ihe mufl: receive 
the high polifli of fociety. At the fame time, men of 
fiiOkion were fo much improved in manners as to 
relifh fociety with agreeable women, whene fuch could 
be found. And hence the figure that courtezans made 
I 4 at 

** And feise Tecure ; no more Achilles draws 
** HlsconqaVing fword in any woman^s canfe. 
** The gods command me to forgive the paft ; 
> ** But let this firft invafion be the Jaft : 

«« For know, thy blood, when next thou dar*ft Invade, 
^^ Shall ftream in vengeance on my reeking blade.** 

Such contempt of the female fex, as exprefTed by Achilles, 
was, perhaps, thought <oo grofa for a modern ear without 
fome difguit'e. But did not Pope difcover, that one' capital 
beauty in Homer is the delineation of ancient manners ? At 
that rate had it fallen to his (hare to defcribe Julius Cxfar, he 
would have drefled him like a modern beau. And after ail, 
in a genteel aflembly^ what a favage V^ould he appear, with- 
out breeches, and without linen ! 

♦ *' Would you be held a wife and virtuous fjpoyfe, 
'* And of difcretioo due, obferve this conniei: 
**^ Whatever I, your lord, blame or approve, 
*' Still let your praife or cenfurebe the fame. 
•* But hearkee,— be this reprimand the lad : 
** If you again ofFend, no more a wife 
** Within thefc wallsj— your father has yeu back.** 
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at that pcriodf eijpecially in Athens. They ilndied 
the temper and tafte of the men* and endeavoured to 
^ain their aifedion by every winning art. The daily 
converfations they lifiened to oa philofophyy politics, 
poetry, enlightened their underllanding and improTed 
their ud^ Their houfes became agreeable fcbools, 
where every one might be inftrndled in his own arts. 
Socrates and Tericlea met frequently at the honfe of 
Afpafia : f;om her th*ey acquired delicacy of ta(le» 
and in return procured to her public refped and 
reputation. 

Greece at that time was governed by orators, over 
whom fome celebrated courtezans had great infiaence, 
and by that means entered deep into the government. 
It was faid of the famous Demofthenes, ** The mea- 
** fure he hath meditated on for a year, will be over- 
** turned in a day by a woman.'* It appears accord- 
ingly from Plautus and Terence^ that Athenian cour- 
tezans lived in great fplendor. See in particular 
Theautontimorumenos, tiSt 3. fcene 2. 

I proceed to the other caufe of polygamy, men- 
tioned al(b above, viz. opulence in a hot climate. 
Men there hiive a burning appetite for animal enjoy- 
ment ; and women become old and lofe the prolific 
quality, not long after the age of maturity in a tem-r 
perate climate. Thefe circumffances difpoe men of 
opulence to purchafe their wiveft, that they may not 
' be confined to one ; and purchafe they muH, for no 
man, without a valuable confideration, will furreader 
his daughter to be one of many wha are deftined to 
gratify the carnal appetite of one man. The nume- 
rous wives and concubines in Afiatic harems are all 
of them purchafed with money. In the hot climate 
of Indoilan, polygamy is univerfal, and men buy 
their wives. The fame obtains in China : after the 
price is adjufled and paid, the bride is conduced to 
the bridegroo;n*s houfe locked in a fedan, and the 
key is delivered to him : if he be not. iatisfied with 
his bargain, he fends her back at the expence of 
lofing the fum he paid for her : if farisfied, he feafts 
his male friends in one room, and (he her female 
friends in another. A man who has little fubftance 
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takes a wife for his Ton from an ho^ital^ wbidi favete 
him a dowry. 

It has been pleaded for polygamy in warm climates, 
that women are fit for being married at or before the 
age of ten, and ^aft child-bearing at twenty-£ve, 
while men are yet in the prime of life ; and therefore 
that a fecond wife ought to be permitted, who can 
bear children. Is then the intereft of the female fex 
to be totally difregarded in the matrimonial engage- 
ment, as if women were intended by nature for beafts of 
burden only ? Bat even putting them outof the quef- 
tion, it ought to be confidered, that a man, by tak- 
ing a iecond wife, deprives fome other of the privilege 
all men have to be married. The argument, indeed, 
would be cohclufive, were ten females born for one 
male, as is faid to.be the cafe in Bantam : but as an. 
equality of males and females is the deftinatton of 
nature, the argument has no force. All men are 
born equal by nature ; and to permit polygamy in 
any degree, is. to authorife fome to ufurp the privilege ~ 
of others. ■ . 

Thus in hot climates women remain in the fame 
hamble and; dependent iUte, in which all women 
were originally, when all men were favages. Women 
by the' law of Indoflan are not admitted to be wit- 
ireffes,' even in a civil caufe; and I bluih to acknow- 
ledge, that in Scotland the fame law has not been 
longin diAife. 

'in contradidlion to the climate, Chriftianity has 
baniihed polygamy from Ethiopia, though the judges 
are far from being fevere upon that crime. The heat 
txf the climate makes them wiih to indulge in a plu- 
rality of wives, even at the expence of purchafing 
each of them. Among the Chriftians of Congo po- 
lygamy is in ufe, as formerly when they were Pagans* 
To be confined to one-wife during life, is held by the 
mod zealous ChriHians there, to be altogether irra- 
tional : rather than be fo confined^ they would re- 
nounce Chritliaiiity> 

Befide polygamy, many other cudoms depend r 
the nature of the matrimonial engagement, and v 
according to its different kinds. Marriage cerex 
I 5 .^ni 
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nies, for that reafon, vary in difFerent countries, and 
at difFerent times. Where the practice is to purchafe 
a wife, whether among favages, or among pampered 
people in hot cliiiYates, the payment of the price com- 
pletes the marriage, without any other ceremony. 
Other ceremonies, however, are fometimes pradtifcd. 
Infold Rome,' the bride was attended to the bride- 
gr6om*s houfc with a female (lave carrying a dillaff 
and a fpindle, importing that (he ought to fpin for 
the family. Among the (avages of Canada and of the 
neighbouring countries, a ftrap, a kettle, and a fag- 
got, are put in the bride's cabin, as fy mbols of. her 
duty, viz. to carry burdens, to drefs the victuals, and 
lo provide wood. On the other hand, the bride, in 
token of her flavery, lakes her axe, cuts down timber, 
bundles it up, and lays it before the door of the bride- 
groom's hut. All thefaltftation (he receives is, " Itis 
** time to go to rcll." The inhabitants of Sierra Le- 
ona, a negro country, have in all their towns a board- 
iog-fchool, w^erc young ladies are educated for a 
year under the care of a venerable old gentleman. 
When their education is completed, they are carried 
in their beft attire to a public ailemjbly ;' which may 
i^e termed a matrimonial market, becanfeihere young 
ir.en convene to make a choice. Thofe who fit them- 
i't'lvcs to their fancy, pay the dowry, and -over 
and above gratify the old fuperintendent for bis 
extraordinary care in educating the bride. In the 
iiland of Java, the bride, in token of fubjedibn, 
walhes the bridegroom's feet ; and this is a capital 
ceremony. In RulTia, the bride p/efents to the 
bRidegroora a bundle of ^ods, to be ufed againftihcr 
when Hie deferves to be chalHfedi and at the fame 
time (he pulls x)fF his boots.- The prefcnt Emprcfs, 
pjfone to reform the rude manners of her fubjefts, has 
difcountienanced that cerettiany among people of fa- 
(hion. Very different were the manners ;of Peru be- 
ffire the Spanifh conqueft. . The bridegroom. carried 
/hoes to the bride, and put them on with his own 
hands. . But there pqrchufing of wives was unknown. 
Marriage, ceremonies ia Lapland aj-e dire died by the 
fame principle. It is the cuftom there for a man to 
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make prefents to his children of rain-deer ; and 
young women, fuch as haVe a large flock of rain- deer,*- 
have lovers in plenty. A young man looks for fuch 
a wife at a fair, or at their meetings for paying taxes. 
He carries to the houfe of the young woman's parents, 
fome of his relations ; being folicitous in particular 
to choofe an eloquent fpeaker. They are all admitted 
except the lover, who mud wait till he ibe called in. 
After drinking fome fpirits; brought along' for the 
purpofe, the fpokefman addrelTes the father in the 
moft humble terms, bowing the knee as if he were 
introduced to a prince. He Hyles Him, the worfhip- 
ful father, the high and mighty father, the befl and 
moil illuflrious father, &€. &c. 

In viewing the chain of caufes and eiFeQs, indances 
fometimes occur of bizarre fa£ls, ilarting from the 
chain without any caufe that can be difcovered. The 
marriage ceremonies among the Hottentots are of that 
nature. After . all matters are adjuded among the 
old people, the young couple are ihut up in a room 
by themfelves, where they pafs the night in druggling 
for fuperiority, which proves a very ferious work 
where the bride is reluctant.. If »fhe perfevere to the 
laft without yielding, the young man is difcarded ; 
but if he prevail, which commonly happens, the 
marriage is completed by another ceremony, not lefs 
fingular. The' men and women fquat on the ground 
in diiFerent circles, the bridegroom in the centre of 
one, and the bride in the centre of another. . The 
Suri, or mailer of religious ceremonies, piffes on the 
bridegroom ; who receives the (Iream with eagernefs, 
and rubs it into the furrows of the fat with which he 
is covered. He performs the fame ceremony on the 
bride, who is equally refpedlful. Marriage ceremo- 
nies among the Kamikatkams are flill more whim- 
fical. A young man, after making his propofals, 
enters into the fervice of his intended father-in-law. 
If he prove agreeable, he is admitted to the trial ot 
the touch. The young woman is fwarfdled lip in 
leathern thongs ; and in that condition is put under 
the guard of fome old women. He watches every 
opportunity of a flack guard to uncafe her, in order 
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to touch what is always the moft concealed. The 
%ride muft refift, in appearance at leaft ; and there- 
fore cries oat to fummon her guards ; who fall with 
fury upon the bridegrooniy tear his hair, fcratch his 
face, and z&, in violent oppofition. - The attempts of 
the lover prove fometimes unfuccefsful for months ; 
but the moment the touch is atchieved» the bride tef- 
tifies her facisfaAion, by pronouncing the words Ni» 
Nt, with a foft and loving voice. The next night 
they bed together without any oppolicton. One mar- 
riage ceremony among the inland negroes is fingular. 
So ibon as preliminaries are adjufted, the bridegroom 
with a number of his companions &t out at night, 
and furrQund the houfe of the bride, as if intending 
to carry her off by force. She and her female atten- 
dants, pretending to make all poflible refiftance, cr]r 
aloud for help, but no perfon appears. This refem- 
blcs ilrongly a marriage ceremony that is or was caf- 
tomary in Wales. On the morning of the wedding- 
day, the bridegroom y accompanied with his friends 
on horfeback, demands the bride. Her friends, who 
are likewife on horfeback, give a politive reifufal, 
upon which ti mock Muffle ehfoes. The bride, 
mounted behind her next kinfman, is carried of, and 
h purfued by the bridegroom and his friends with 
loud (houts. It is not uecommon to fee on fach an 
cccafion two or three hundred ilurdy Cambro-Britons 
riding at full fpeed, croffing and jodling, to the no 
fAi^ll a-mufement of the fpedtators. When they have 
fatigued themfeives and their horfes, the bridegroom 
is fufFered to overtake his bride. He leads her away 
in triumph, and the fcene is concluded with feafling 
and feflivity. The fame marriage cerefnony was ufual 
in Mufcovy, Lithuania, and Livonia, as reported by 
Olaus Magnus (r). 

Divorce alfo depends on the nature of the ma^- 
monial engagement. Where the law is, that a toan 
muft purcha^ his wife es one does a dave ; it follows 
naturally, that he niay purchafe as many as h^can 
pay for, and that he inay turn them off at his p1^- 
fure. This law is univerfal, without a fingle excep- 
tion, 
(r) Lib. 14. cap. ^,^,,,,;^GoogIe 
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tion. The Jews, who porchafed their wives, were 
privileged to divorce them, withoat being obliged to 
affign a caafe (j). The negroes parchafe their wives, 
s, aiid tarn them off when they think proper. The 
fame law obtains in China, in Monomotapa, in the 
Ifthmus of Darien, in Caribeand, and even in the 
cold country round Hudfon's Bay. All the favages 
of South Anierica, who live near the Oroonoko, pur- 
chafe as many wives as they can maintain i and di- 
vorce them at their pleafure. 

Very different is a matrimonial engagement be- 
tween equals, where a dowry is contraded with the 
bride. The nature of the engagement implies, that 
neither of them is privileged to difmifs the other 
without a juft caufe. In Mexico, where the bride brought 
a dowry, there could be no divorce but by mutual 
confent. In Lapland, the \vomen who have a flock 
of rein- deer, as above-mentioned, make a confide- 
rable figure. This lays a foundation for a matrimo- 
nial covenant as among u/, which bars polygamy, 
and, confequentJy, divorce^ without a juft caufe. 
And when thefe art barred in feveral inftances, the 
prohibition in time becomes general. 

1 proceed to adultery, the criminality of which 
depends alfo in fome meafure on the nature of the 
matrimonial engagement. Where wives are pur- 
chafed, and polygamy is indulged, adultery can fcarce 
be reckoned a crime in the hufband $ and where there 
are a piirrality of wives, found {tn(c makes it but a 
venial crime in any one of them. But, as men are the 
lawgivers, tfce puniflimcnt of female adultery, where 
polygamy takes place, is generally too fevere. It is, 
however, more orlefs fevere in different countries, in 
proportion as the men are more or lefs prone to re- 
venge. The Chinefe are a mild people, and depend 
more on locks and. bars for preventing adultery, than 
on feverity ; the punifliment being only to fell an 
adultrefs ior a flavc. The fame law obtains in the 
kingdom of Laos, bordering upon China. An adul- 
tre(s among the ancient Egyptians was puni(hed*with 
the lofs cf her nofe. In ancient Greece, a pecuniary 
' penalty 

(0 Dutcrooomy, chapci|«f^»yGoogIe 
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penalty was infli£led on an adulterer (f). An adal- 
trefs was probably puniihed more feverely. Among 
the negroes, who have very little delicacy, adultery 
is but ilightly puniihed ; except in the kingdom of 
Benin. There an adahrefs, after a fevere whipping, 
is banifhed ; and the adulterer forfeits his goods, 
which are beftowed on the injured hufband. Among 
the ancient Germans, a grave and vtrtuofis people^ 
adultery was extremely rare. An adultrefs was de- 
prived of her hair, expelled from her hufband's houfe, 
and whipped through the village («). In Japan, 
where the people are repiarkably fierce, female adul- 
tery is always puniihed with death* In Tonquin, a 
woman guilty of adultery is thrown to an elephant to 
be deflroyed. By the law of Mofes, an adultrefs is 
punifhed with death, as alfo the adulterer (x-). Mar- 
garet of Burgundy, Queen to Lewis Hutin, King of 
France,' was hanged fpr adultery ; and her lovers 
were Bayed alive. Such were the favage manners of 
thofe times. There is an^ old law in Wales, that for 
defiling the prince's bed, \he offiender muft pay a rod 

* of pure gold, of the thlcknefs of the finger of a plough- 
man who has ploughed nine years, and in length fron^ 
the ground to the prince's mouth when fitting. . 

Matrimony between a finglepair, for mutual com- 
fortt and for procreating children, implies the flridleft 
mutual- fidelity. Adultery, however, is a deeper 
crime in the wife than in the hufband : in him it may 
happen occafional!y» with little or no alienation of 
aifedion ; but the fu peri or modefty of the female fcx 
is fuch, that a wife does not yield, till unlawful love 
prevails, not only over modefty, but over duty, to 
her hufband. Adultery, therefore, in the wife, is a 

, breach of the matrimonial engagement in a -double 
refpeft : it is an alienation of afFeftion from the huf- 
band, which unqualifies her to be his friend and com- 
panion ; and it tends to bring a fpurious ifiTue into the 
family, betraying the hufband to maintain and edu- 
cate children who are not his own. 

The 

(/) Odyffey, book 8. 1. 384. 

(k) Tacitus, De Moribus. C^rmanorum, cap. fp* 

{x) l^viticus,'xx. io. 
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The gradual advance of the female fex to an equa- 
lity with tlie male fex, is viiible in the laws of female , 
fucceffion, that have been eflabliihed at diiFerent times, 
and in different countries. It is not probable, that, 
in any country, women were early admitted to inherit 
land : they are too much defpifed among lavages for 
fo valuable a privilege. The fiercenefs and brutality 
^ of the ancient Romans, in particular, qualified the 
women to be their companions : it never entered their 
thoughts, that women fhould inherit land, which they 
cannot defend by the fword. But women came to be 
regarded, in pjj^portion as the national manners re- 
fined. The law prohibiting female fucceflion in land, 
eftabliflied in days of rufticity, was held to be rigo- 
rous and unjuil, when the Romans were more polilh- 
ed. Proprietors of land, fuch of them as had no fons, 
were difpofed to evade the law, by ample provifions 
to their daughters, which rendered the land of little 
value to the collateral heir-male. To reform that 
abufe, as termed by the veterans, the Lex Voconia 
was made, confining fuch provifions within mode- 
rate bounds : and this regulation continued in force, 
till regard for the female fex broke through every 
legal reflraint, and eUablifhed female fuccefHon in 
land, as formerly in- moveables *• The barbarous 
nations who crufhed the Roman power, were not 
long in adopting the mild manners of the conqueied : 
they admitted women to inherit land, and they ex- 
'a^^d a double compofition for injuries done to th«m. 
■*•'=' ■ ' • By 

*.'Jijfti[nian,'or, more profpcrly, the lawyers employed by 
'him, on that .abTlurd* compilation, the I'ande^s, is guilty of a 
i;rofs error, in teaching, that, by the Twelve Tables, males 
arid females of ihe'Tame degree fupceeded equally to land. The 
Lex Vocfp.ia (which fee explained in Alexandri ab Alexandre 
geniales flies, lib. 6. cap. 15.) vouches the contrary. And on« 
cjinnot fee, wilhout pain, Juftinian's error, not only adopted 
by an illuflribus irjodcrn, but a c^ufe aligned for ic fo refined and 
fiibtile, ap to go' quite out pf fight, L'Efprit de Loix, liv. 2. 
chap. i". I venture to affirm, that fubtile rcafoning never had 
any 'influence upon a rough and illiterate people; and therefore 
at ih'e,tiroe of the Decemvirs, who compofed thfi Twelve 
Tables of law, the fubtile caufe afligned by our author coujd 
not have been I he motive, had the Decemvirs introduced fe- 
male fucceflion in land, which they certainly did not. 
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By the Salic law among the Franks, women iv€re 
ezprefsly prohibited to inherit land ; hot we learn 
from the forms of Marculfus. that this propofition 
' was in time. eluded, by the following folemnity : The 
man who vi^mted to put his daughter xipon a footing 
with his iQn$t earii^ her before the commii&ry, 
faying, " My dear child, an ancient and impioiM 
<* cuftom bars a young woman £rom fucceeding to her 
<* father ; but as all my children are equally given 
** me by God, I ought to love them equally; there-* 
** fore, my dear diild, my will is, that my efieds 
** (hall divide equally between you and your bre- 
** thren." In poliihed ilates, women are not excluded 
from fucceeding even to the crown. Ruifo and Britain 
afford examples of women capable to govern, in an 
abfolate as well as in a limited monarchy *. 

What I have faid regards thofe nations only, where 
polygamy is prohibited. Itake it for granted, that 
women are not admitted to inherit land where poly- 

famy is lawful : they are not in fuch elHmation as to 
e intitled to a privilege To illuflrious. 
Among the Huroas in North-America, where the 
regal dignity is hereditary, and great regard paid to 
the royal family, the fucceffion is continued through 
females, in order to preferve the blood untainted. 
When the chief dies, his fon fucceeds not, but his 

fiacres 

{ The kiogdom of Gurrah in HtBd*(l<ii| .w«< g6verfi«d bf 
Queen Dargoutie, emment fol^ fp'mt and beauty. Small as 
that kingdom is, it contained about 70,000 to'wos and villages, 
the effeft of long .peace and profperity. Being iayaded by 
Afaph Can, not taiany yeafft ago, the Queeni 'mounted on an 
Elephant, led her troops to battle. Her fon K.ajah Bier Shaw^ 
being^ wounded in the heat of a^ion, was, by her orders, 
Carried from the field. 'V^at accident having occaiioned a ge- 
neral panic, the Queen was l^ft with no more than 30ohorfe- 
men. Adhar, who condndled her 'Elephant, exhorted her to 
retire, while it could be done with 'fafety. The heroine rfc- 
jefted the advice. ** It is true," faid (h6, '«* we ate over- 
*' ccme in baitle; but not in Honour.^. Shall I, for z 
** lingering ignominious life, lofe a reputation that has been 
*' my chief ftudy ! Let your gratitude repay now the obiiga- 
** tions you owe me : pull out your dagger, and favc^ne from 
•* flaverjr, by putting a* end to my life." 
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fider's Ton ; who certainly is of the royal bk>od» 
whoever be the father : and when the royal family is 
at an end, a chief is eleded by the nobleil matron of 
the tribe. The fame role of facceifion obtains amon^ 
the Natchesy a people bordering on the Miffiflippi ; ic 
being an article in their creed. That their royal fa- 
jniiy are children of the fun» On the iame belief was 
founded a law in Peru, appointing the heir of the 
crown to marry his fifler j which, equally with the 
law mentioned, preferred the blood of the fun in the 
royal family, and did not encroach fo much upon 
the natural order of fucceffion. 

Female fucceffion depends in fome degree on the 
natureof the government. In Holland, all the chil- 
dren, male and female, foccced equally* The Hol- 
landers live by commerce, which women are capable 
of as well as men. Land at the fame time is fo fcanty 
in that country, as to render it impracticable to raife 
a family by engrofling a great eflate in land ; and 
there is nothing but the ambition of railing a family 
that can move a man to prefer one of his children 
before the reft. The fame law obtains in Hamburgh, 
fpr the fame reafons. Exteniive efiates in land fup* 
port great families in Britain, a circumllance unfa- 
vourable to vounger children. But- probably in 
London, and in other great trading towns, mercantile 
men take care to prevent .the Taw, by making a 
more equal diHribution of their efFe^s among their . 
children. 

After, traver^ng a great part of the globe with 
painful induftry, will not one be apt to conclude, 
that originally females were every where defpifed, 
as they are at prefent among the favages of America ; 
that wives, like ilaves, were procured by barter ; that 
polygamy was univerfal ; and that divorce depended on 
the whim of the hufband f Such concluiion, however, 
would be ra(h ; for upon a more accurate fcrutiny, an 
extenfiv^ country is difcovered, where polygamy never 
was in fafhion, and where women were from the be- 
ginning courted and honoured as among the moft 
poliihed nations. But the reader is humbly requeilied 
to fufpend his curiofity, till he perufe the following 
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Iketch, concerning the progrefs of manners, which 
appears to be the proper^ place for that carious and 
interetling fubjed. 

We proceed now' to a capital article in the progreft 
of the female (ex ; which is, to trace the different 
degrees of reflraioc impofed upon married women in 
different countries, and at different times,- in the 
fame country ; and to aifign the caufes of thefe diffe- 
rences. Where luxury is unknown, and where peo- 
ple have no wants but what are fuggefled by uncor- 
mpted nature^ men and women live together with 
great freedom, «nd with great innoceoce. In Greece, 
anciently, even young women of rank miniflered ta 
men In bathing* 

*< While thefe officious tend the rites divine^ 

** The laft fair branch of the Neflorian line, 

** Sweet Polycafte, took the pleafant toil 

*' To bathe the Prince, and pour the fragrant oil (y). 

Men and women among the Spartans bathed pro« 
mifcuoufly, and wreftled together flark naked. Ta- 
citus reports, that the Germans had not even feparate 
beds, but lav promifcuouily upon reeds or heath 
along the walls of the houfe. The fame cuilom pre- 
vails, even at prefent, among the temperate High- 
landers of Scotland i and is not quite worn out in 
New England. A married woman is under no con- 
finement, becaufe no man thinks of an a6t fo irree;u« 
lar, as to attempt her chaftity. In the Caribbee 
Iflands, adultery was unknown, till European Chrif- 
tians made fettlements there. At the fame time, there 
fcarce can be any fewcl for jealoufy, where men pur- 
chafe their wives,- put them away at pleafure, and 
even lend them to a friend. But when, by ripening 
fenfibility, a man puts a value on the affedtions of 
his wife, and on her attachment to him, jealoufy 
commences ; jealoufy of a rival in her affeflions. 
Jeajoufy accordingly is a fymptom of an increafing 
eftecm for. the female fex ; and that paflion is vifibly 
creeping in among the natives of Virginia. It begins 
to have a real foundation, when inequality of rank 

and 
ij) Odyffey, book 3. See alfe book 8. line 491. 
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and of riches takes place. Men of opulence ftady 
pleafure: married women become objedis of corrupted 
tafte; and often fall a facrifice, where morals are im- 
perfedli and the climate favourable to animal love. 
Greece is a delicious country^ the people handfome ; 
and when the ancient Greeks made the greateft figure, 
they were extremely defeftive in morals; They be- 
came jtalous of their honour and of rivals; which 
. prompted them» according to the rough manners of 
thofe times, to exclude woot^'ti from fociety with men. 
The w^imen, accordinnlyi were never fcen in public ; 
and, if my memory fcrve mr, an accidental interview 
of a man and a woman on the public flreet bripgs on 
the catafirophe in a Greek tragedy. In Hecuba» 
a tragedy of Euripides, the Qucien excufes herfelf for 
declining to vific Polymeftor, faying, *| that it was 
** indecent for a woman to look a man in the face/' 
In the Bleftra of Sophocles, Antigon6 is permitted 
by her mother Jocafla to take a view of the Agrian 
armv from a high tower : an old man who accom^ 
panfes her, beins alarmed at feeing fome females 
pafs that way, and afraid of cenfure, prays Antigone 
to retire 1 ** for," fays he, *« women are jjrone to dc- 
** traf^iou ; and to them the xnert^ trifle is a fruitful 
" fobjeai of converfation ♦•" Spain is a country that 
fcarce yields to Greece in finenefs of climate ; and the 
morals of its people in the dark ages of Chrifliatnity, 
were not more pure than thofe of Greece. By a law of 
the Vlflgoth« in Spain, a fargeon was prohibited to take 
blood from a free woman, except in prefence of her 
huftand or nearefl relations. By the Salic law (s}^ 
he who fquee^ea the hand of a free woman, ihall pay 
a line of fifteen golden (hillings. In the faurtfenth 
century, it was a rule in France, That no msirried 

woman 

* Women are not prone to- detra£ti*D, unlefs when denied 
the comforts of fociety. The cenfore of Sophocles is probably 
juft with refpedk to his country-women, becaufe they were 
locked up. Old maids have the character, with us, of being 
prone to detra^ion; but that holds liot, unlefs they retire 
from fociety. 

(») Tit. xxii. 
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■woman oaght to admit a man to vifit her in the ab- 
ftiice of her haiband. Female chaility muft, at that 
time, have been extremely feeble, when fo little truft 
was repofed in the fair fex. 

To treat women in that manner, may pofiibly be 
i^eceiTary, where they are in requeil for no end bac 
to gratify animal love. Bdt where they are intended 
for the more elevated purpofes, of being friends and 
companions, as well as afiedionate mothers, a very 
different treatment is proper. Locks and fpies will 
never anfwer ; for thefe tend to debafe their minds, 
to corrupt their morals, and to render them cos- 
temptibie. By gradual openings in the more delicate 
fenfes, particularly in all the branches of the moral 
fenfe, Chaflit^, one of thefe branches, acquires a 
commanding influence over females ; and, when they 
are treated with humanity, becomes their ruling 
principle. In that refined ilate, women are traded 
with their own condud, and may fafely be trufied : 
they make delicious companions, and uncorruptible 
friends ; and that fuch at prefent is generally their 
cafe in Britain, 1 am bold to affirm. Anne of Bri« 
tany, wife to Charles VJII. and to Lewis XIL Kings 
of France, introduced the fafliion of ladies appear- 
ing publicly at court. This faihton was introduced 
much later in England : even down to the Revoluti* 
on, women of rank never appeared in the ftreets with'^ 
out a maik. In Scotland, the veil, or. plaid, conti- 
nued long in faihion, with which every woman of 
rank was covered, when ihe went abroad. That 
faihion has not been laid afide above forty years. 
In Italy, women were mach longer confined than in 
France $ and in Spain, the induTging them with fome 
liberty is but creeping into fathion at preient. In 
Abyflinia, polygamy is prohibited ; and married wo- 
men of faihion have by cnftom obtained the privilege 
of viiiting their friends, though not mach with fne 
good-will of many huibands. It were to be wiihed, 
that a veil could be drawn over the following part of 
their hiflory. The growth of luxury and fenfuality, 
undermining every moral principle, renders both 
fexes equally diflfolute : wives, in that cafe, dcferve 
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to be again locked up : bat the time of fuch (ertritf 
is pail. Then, indeed, it becomes indecent for tht 
two /exes to bathe promifcuoufly. The men in Rome, 
copying the Greeks, plunged together into the fame 
bath, and became fuch proficients in aiTurance, that 
men and women did the fame (a), Hadrian prohi- 
bited that indecent cuilom. Marcns Antoninus re- 
newed the prohibition; and Alexander Severn s, a fe- 
coad time : but to fo little purpofe, that even the pri* 
mttive Chriftiaiis made no difficulty to follow the cuf- 
torn : fuch appetite there is for being nodus cum nu- 
da, whenjuftifiedby fafliion. Thiscuftom withftood 
even the thunder of general councils ; and was not 
dropped till people became more decent, in appear- 
ance at leaft. 

In days of innocence, when mpdefty is the ruling 
paiBon of the female fex, we find great franknefs in 
external behaviour ; for women who are above fuf- 
picion are little folicitous about appearances. At 
the fame period, and for the fame reafon, we find 
great loofenefs in writing ; witnefs, the Queen of 
Navarre's Tales. In the capital of France at prefent, 
chaftity, far from being pradifed, is fcarce admitted 
to be a female virtue. But people who take much 
freedom in private, are extremely circumfped in pub- 
lic ; no indecent expreffion nor infinuation is admit- 
ted, even into their plays or other writings. In Eng- 
land, the women are lefs corrupted than in France ; 
and, fbr that reafon, are not To fcrupulous with ref-* 
pc^ to decency in writing. 

Hitherto of the female fex in temperate climes^ 
where polygamy is prohibited. Very different is their 
condition in hot climes, which inflame animai love 
in both {exes equally. In the hot regions of ARh^ 
where polygamy is indulged, and wives are purchafed 
for gratifying the carnal appetite merely, it is vain to 
think of relTraining them otherwife than by locks 
and bars, after having once tafted enjoyment. Where 
polygamy is indulged, the body is the only object of 
jealoufy (not the mind)-, as there can be no mutual 
aiieflion between a roan and his inftruments of fen 

fu^ 
(«) Plutarch, Life of CatflbyGoogle 
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fual pleafure. And if women be fo little virtuoa^, 
as not to be fafely traded with their own condudt, 
they oaght to be locked up ; for there is no jaft me- 
dium between abfolute confinement and abfolute 
freedom. The Chinefe are fo jealous of their wives, 
as even to lock them up from their relations ; and 
fo great is their diffidence of the female fex in gene- 
ral, that brothers and fillers are not permitted to con- 
verfe together. When women are permitted to go 
abroad, they are (hut up in a clofe fedan, into which 
no eye can penetrate. The intrigues carried on by 
the wives of the Chinefe Emperor, and the jealoufy 
that reigns among them, render them unhappy. But 
luckily, as women are little regarded where poly- 
gamy is indulged, their ambition and intrigues give 
lefs difturbance to the government, than in the courts 
of European princes. The ladies of Hindollan co- 
ver their heads with a (gauze veil, even at home, 
which they lay not afide except in prefence of their 
nea;'eft relations. A Hindoo buys his wife ; and the 
firfl time he is permitted to fee her without a veil, is, 
after marriage, in his own houfe. In feveral hot 
countries, women are put under the guard of eu- 
nuchs^ as an additional fecurity ; and black eunuchs 
are commonly preferred for- their uglinefs. But as a 
woman, deprived of the fociety of a man, is apt to 
be inflamed even with the appearance of a man, 
-fome .jealous nations, refining upon that circumflance, 
employ old maids, termed duennas, for guarding 
their women. In the city of Moka, in Arabia Felix, 
women of fafhion never appear on the ftreet in day- 
light ; but it is a proof of manners refined above 
thofe in neighbouring countries, that they are per- 
mitted to vifit one another in the evening. If they 
find men in their way, they draw afide to let them 
pafs. A French furgeon being called by one of the 
King of Yeman's chief officers, to cure a rheumatifm 
which had feized two of his wives, was permitted to 
handle the parts afFe£led, but he. could not get a fight 
of their faces. 

I proceed to examine more minutely the man- 
ners of women, as rcfulting from the degree of re- 

ftraint 
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Uraint they are under in different countries, in the 
warm regions of Aiia, where polygamy is indulged, 
jthe education of young- women is extremely loofe, 
being calculated for the fole end of animal pleafure. 
They are accomplifhed in fuch graces and allure* 
onents as tend to inflame the fenfual appetite: they 
^re taught vocal and inftrumental mufic, with vari- 
ous dances that cannot iland the teft of decency : but 
no culture is bellowed on the mind, no moral in- 
ilrudion, no improvement of the rational faculties ; 
becaufe fuch education, which qualifies them for 
being virtuous companions to men of fenfe, would 
infpire them with abhorrence at the being made prof- 
titutes. In a word, fo corrupted ai*e they by vici- 
ous education, as to be unfit objects of any defire but 
what is merely fenfual. The Afiatic ladies are not 
even trufled with the management of houfhold af- 
fairs, which would afford opportunities for infideli- 
,ty. In Perfia, fays Cbardin, the ladies are not per- 
mitted, more than children, to choofe their own 
drefs .: no lady knows, in the morning, what gown 
fhe.is to wear that day. The eti ucation of young 
women in Hindoflan is lefs indecent. They are not 
taught mufic nor dancing, which are reckoned fit 
only for ladies of pleafure: they are taught ail the 
graces of external behaviour; particularly j to con- 
verfe with fpirit and elegance : they are taught alfo 
to few, to embroider, and to drefs with tafte. Writ- 
ing is liegleded ; but they are taught to read, that 
they may have the confolation of fludying the Alco- 
ran ; which they never open, nor would underftand 
if they did. Notwichilanding fuch care in educat- 
ing Hindoftan ladies, their manners, -by being fhut 
up in a'feraglio, become extremely loofe; the moft 
. refined luxury oif fenfe, joined with idlenefs, or with 
leading love.tales, flill worfe than idlenefs, cannot 
fall to vitiate the minds of perfons deprived of li- 
berty, and to prepare them /or every fort of intem- 
perance. The wives and concubines of grandees in 
Conftantinople are permitted fometimes to walk 
abroad for air and exercife. A foreigner Humbling 

accidentally 
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accidentally on a knot of them, about fortT- in num- 
ber, attended- with black eunachs, was, in the twiok- 
ling of an eye, feized by a brilk girl, with the reft at 
her heels ; flie accofted him with loofe, amorous ex- 
preffions, attempting at the fame time to expofe his 
nakednefs* Neither threats nor intreaties availed 
mm againft fuch vigorous aflailants ; nor could the 
vehemence of their curiofity be moderated, by repre- 
fenting the fliame of a behaviour fo grofsly immodeft. 
An oM Janiaary, ftandin? at a little diftance, was 
amaaed: his Mahometan baihfulnefs would not fuf- 
fer him to lay hands upon women ; but, with a Sten- 
torian voice, he roared to the black eunuchs, that 
they were guardians of proftttutes, not of modeft wo- 
men ; and urging them to Iree the man from fuch 
harpies.—- All in vain {B), 

Vtry different are female manners in temperate 
dimes, where polygamy is prohibited, and women 
are treated as rational beings. Thefe manners, 
however, depend, in fome meafure, upon the nature 
of the government. As many hands are at once em- 
ployed in the dilFerent branches of republican go- 
vernment, and ftill a greater number by rotation, 
the males, who have little time to fpare from public 
iiuiinefs, feel nothing of that languor and wearinefs, 
which, to the idle, make the moft frivolous amufe- 
ments welcome. Married women live retired at 
home, managing, family-affairs, as their huibands do 
thofe of the ftate : whence it is, that fimplicity of 
manners is more the tone of a republic, than of any 
other government. Such were the manners of the fe- 
male fex, during the flourilhing periods of the Greek 
and Roman common-wealths ; and fuch are their 
manners inSwiezerland and in HolIaQd. In amo« 
narchy, government employs but a few hands ; and 
thofe who are not occupied with public buiinefs, give 
reins to gallantry, and to other deiires that are ea- 
•illy gratified. Women of figure, on the other hand, 
corrupted by opulence and fuperficial education, are 
more ambitious to captivate the eye than the judg- 
ment ; 

(^) Obfervations on the Religioo, Laws, &c. of the 

Turks. 
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mejst ; and are fonder, of lovevs than of frlcndft. 
Where a man and a woman, tlm« di^plined^ meet* 
together, they foon grow particalar : the man is idlcv 
the woman frank ; and both equally addi^ied to plha- 
fore. Suoh commerce maft^ in it» infai)ey» bedi£» 
gulfed iHiderthe appearance of virtae and reHgto»: 
tkemifirefs is exalted into a deity* the lover finka* . 
into an humble votary ; and this artificial relation ]pro« 
duces a- bombaft fort of love» with fentiments that 
foar high above nature* Duke JolMi de Bo^rbmnois^ 
«nn. 14149 canfed it to be^ proolaiiRed, that he^ in« 
tended an expedition to England with {ksUtoikmgjkUf 
in order to combat the like number of Bnglifii- 
knighis» for glorify ing[ the beaolifal angel he wor«- 
ihipped. Rene, flyUd King of Sicily and JerafaleiVy 
obferves, in writing u^oa toarnaments, that they are 
highly ufeful in furniihing opportuniicm t9, yoiiii|B 
knights and efquires to difplay- their pxvwefs befinw 
their miilreires« He adds, ** That evcrjr ceremony 
** regarding tournaments is coAtrived • ta honour tto- 
^' lames. It belongs to them tainfpe& tberarmv of: 
** the combatants, and to diftribnte the rewards. A 
** knight or efquire who defames any of them, is 
^* beat and bruifed till the injured lady condefcend^ 
** to intercede for him^'* Remove once a female out 
of her proper fphere^ and it is eafy to convert her 
into a male. James IV. of Scotland, in all tourna*- 
ments, profefled himfelf knight to Anne, Qoeen of - 
France. She fummoned him to prove himfelf her ! 
troe and valorous champion, by taking the field in 
her defence againfl Henry VIII. of England. And, 
according to the romantic gallantry of that a;g;e, the 
Queen's fummons was thought to have been his chief 
motive in declaring war againft Henry his brother-in- 
law. The famous Gaflon de Foix, who commanded 
the French troops at the battle of Ravenna^ rod^e 
from rank to rank, calling by name the 'officers, and 
even fome private men, recommending to them their 
country and their honour ; adding, ** That he would 
** fee what they would perform for the love of their 
** miftreiTes.'' During the civil wars in France, when 
love and gallantry were carried to a high piteh, Mon« 
Vol. II. K ,,,,ed.yGoogIefiear 
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iieur de Chattillon, ready to engage in a battle, tied 
to his arm a garter of Mademoifelle de Guerchi, his 
miftrefs. 

Bat when unlawful commerce between the fexes 
torss common, and, confequently, familiar, the 
bombaft iiyle appears ridiculous, and the fenfual ap- 
petite is gratified with very little ceremony. Nothing 
of love remains but the name ; and, as animal en- 
joyment without love is a very low pleafure, it (bon 
finks into di^uft, when confined to one obje^. What 
is not found in one, is fondly expedted in another ; • 
atfd the imagination, roving from objed to objedl, 
fiti^s no gratification but in variety. An attachment 
to a woman of virtue, or of talents, appears abfurd : 
true love is laughed out of countenance ; and mem 
degenerate into brutes. Women, on the other hand, 
regarding nothing; but fenfuai enjoyment, become fo 
carelefs of their infants, as even, without blufhing, 
to employ mercenary nurfes *. Such a courfc of life , 
cannot fail to fink them into contempt : marriages 
are diiToived as foon as contradted ; and the ftate is 

fruftrated 

* Les females d*an certain etat en France trouvent qu^elles 
perdent trop i faire dcs enfaos-, ec d canfe de cela m^oae, la 
pli^^art vivent celibataires, d|os le fein m^ine da marriage. 
Mais fi Penvie de fe voir perpetuer dans una braochc de def- 
ceodans, les porte d fe conformer auz vceux de Thymea, la 
popoiacion, dans cetce claflfe, n*en eft. pas plus avancee, parce 
qae leur delicate (Te reod inutile leur .propagation; car, parmi 
les femmes du premier et fecend rang en France, combien y 
en a-t-il qui nourilTent ieurs enfans > II feroit facile de lea 
compter. Ce devoir indifpenfable de mere, k cefTe chez bob 
• d*en €trc un. (Les Interefts de la France, vol. I. p. 234O — 
[In Englifti thus : ** The women of a certain rank in France 
V iiiid that they lofe too much by child-bearing; and, for 
** that reafooj even though married, live in a (late of celi- 
*^ bacy. But population is not advanced, even by thofe who, 
•* from a defire of feeing themfelves perpetuated in their de- 
** fcendents, conform .10 the purpofe of marriage; for their 
** delicacy counterbalances their fertility. How few of the 
*^ firft and fecond rank of women in France fuckJe their chil- 
«* dren? It would be eafyto count the number. This indif- 
•* penfable duty of a mother has now ceafed to be one with 
** us."]— As fuch woeful neglcft of education is the froit of 
voluptuoufnefs, we may take it for granted, that the fame 
obtams la every opulent and luxurieus capital. Goo'qIc 
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fruftrated of that improvement in morals and man- 
ners, which is the never-failing produdt of virtuous 
love. A ftate, enriched by conqueft or commerce, 
declines gradually into .luxury and fenfual pleafure : 
manners are corrupted, decency baniihed, and chaf* 
tity becomes a mere name. What a fceue of rank 
and diffolute pleafure is exhibited in the courts of 
Alexander's fuccefTors, and in thofe of the Roman 
emperors 1 

Gratitude to my female readers, if I (hall be ho- 
noured with any, prompts me to conclude this fketch 
with a fcene that may afford them inftrud^ion, and 
cannot faij of being agreeable ; which is, the figure 
a woman is fitted for making in the matrimonial ftate, 
where polygamy is excluded. Matrimony, among 
ravages, having no objeAbut propagaiion and flavc- 
ry, is a very humbling ftate for the female fex : but 
delicate organization, great fenfibility, liveJy imagi- 
nation, with fweetnefs of temper above all, qualify 
women for a more dignified fociety with men ; which 
is, to be their bofom-friends and companions. In 
the common courie of European education, young 
women are trained to make an agreeable figure, and 
to behave with decency and propriety : very little 
culture is beftowed on the head ; and ftill lefs on the 
heart, if it be not the art of hiding paftion. Educa- 
tion fo flight and fuperficial is far from feconding the 
purpofc of nature, that of making women fit compa- 
nions for men of fenfe. Due cultivation of the fe- 
male mind would add greatly to the happincfs of the 
males, and ftill more to that of the females. Time 
runs on ; and, when youth antl beauty vanifti, a fine 
ladyi who never entertained a thought into which 
an admirer did not enter, finds in herfelf a lament- 
able void, occafioning difcontent and peeviihnefs. 
But a woman who has merit, improved by virtuous 
and refined education, retains, in her decline, an infiu- 
cMce over the men, more flattering than even that of 
beauty : ftie is the delight of her friends, as formerly^ 
of her admirers. 

Admirable would be the effefts of fuch ' refined 
education, contributing no lefs to public good than 

^ * Digitized by Google ^° 
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to private happinefs. A man, who at prefent muft 
degrade him(^lf into a fop or coxcomb, in order to 
^afe the women, woaid foon difcover, that their fa* 
vour is^ not to be gained, but by cxctting every man^ 
ly talent in public and in pri^te life; and the two 
lexefi, inftead of corrapting each other, would be ri- 
vals in the 'race of virtue. Mutual efleem would be 
to each a fchool of urbanity; and mutual deixre of 
pleafing would give fmoothnefs to their behaviour, de* 
licacy to their ientimtintSi and tendernefs to their 
paifion8« 

Married women, in particular, defined by nature 
to take the lead in educating their children, would 
no longer be the greateit bbftrudlion to good «daca- 
tion, by their ignorance, frivolity, and difordcrly 
manner of living. Even upon the breall, infants are 
fufceptible of impreflionc'*; and the mother hath 
opportunities without end of infilling into them good 
principles, before they are £t for a male tutor. Cori- 
olanus, who made a capital figure in the Roman re* 
public, never returned from war, wirfiout meriting 
inarks of diftindlion. Others behaved valiantly, in 
erder to acquire glory ; he behaved valiamtly, in or- 
der to give pleafure to his mother. The delight (he 
took in bearing him prarfed, and her weepriig for joy 
in his embraces, made him, in Ikis own opinion, the 
happieft perfon in the univerfe. Epamrnondas ac« 
counted it his greateft felicity, that his father and mo- 
ther were ftill alive to behold his condoft, and enjoy 
his vidtory at Leu6lra. In a Latin dialogue about the 
caufes that corrupted the Roman eloquence, injudici- 

onfly 

* May not & htbttof chearfalaefs be prodirced in to inftm-^ 
by being trained up among chearfnl peo^}e ? An agreeable 
temper h held to be a prime qoftitfication in « mirfe. Soch is 
the connection between the mind and body, as that the fea- 
tures of the face are commonly moulded into an expreflion of 
the internal difpefition ; and is it not natural to think, that an 
iiyfiaivc tn the womb may be affeCted by the temper «f iit mo- 
ther ? Its tender parts make it fufceptible of the fli|!;1iteftim<- 
preflions. When awon»an is breeding, fhe ought to be doubly 
careful of her temper; and, in particular, to indulge no idea* 
but what are chearfui, and no fentimeirts but wbatare kindly. 
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oufly afcribed to Tacitus, becaufe obviouHy it is not 
his ftyle, the method of education in Rome, while it 
floariflied as a commonwealth, is defcribed in a lively 
manner. I (hall endeavour to give the fenfe in Eng- 
lifli, becaufe it chiefly concerns the fair fex. ** In 
** that age, children were fuckled, not in the hut of 
** a mercenary nurfc, but by the chafte mother who 
** bore them. Their education, during nonage, was 
** in her hands ; and it wa$ her chief care to inflil in- 
** to them every virtuous principle. In her prefence, 
'* a loofe word or an improper adlion were ilridlly 
** prohibited. She fuperintended, not only their fe- 
** rious fludies, but even their amufements; which 
** were conduced with decency and moderation. In 
** that manner the Gracchi, educated by Cornelia. 
•' their mother, and Auguftus, by Attia his mother, 
*' appeared in public with untainted minds : fond of 
•* glory, and prepared to make a figure in the world. ''^ 
In the expedition of the illutlrious Bertrand du Guefe- 
lin agai nil Peter the Cruel, King of Caftile, the go- 
vernor of a town, upon being fummoned to give it 
up, made the following anfwer : «* That they might 
** be conquered, but would never tamely yield ; that 
** their fathers had taught them to prefer a glorious. 
** death before a difhonourable life ; and that their 
*' mothers had not only educated them in thefe fen- 
*' timents,, but were ready to put in practice the le{- 
" fons they had inculcated." Let the moft profound 
politician fay, what more efficacious incentive there 
can be to virtue and manhood, than t.he behaviour of 
the Spartan matrons, flocking to the temples, and 
thanking the gods, that their hulbands and fons had 
died glorioufly, fighting for their country. In the 
war between Lacedemon and Thebes, the Lacedemo- 
nians having behaved ill, the married men, as Plu- 
tarch reports, were fo alhamed of themfelves, that 
they durft not look their wives in the face What ;i 
gjorious prize is here exhibited to be contended for 
by the female fex ! 

By fuch refined education, love would take on a. 

new form, that which nature infpire* for making us 

happy, and for foftening the di(lrcfl[es of cbrncc : it 

K 3 would. 
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would fill c^e^iciooily the \vh6k (bol with render dmi- 
ty, and mutual ccnfidetice. The union of a wsn&y 
man ^ith a, frivolous woindn can never, witfi all tfM^ 
advantages of fortune, be made coiftfonable : ha^r 
different the union of a virtuous paif* who have no 
aim but to make each o:her happy ! Between fiich a 
pair emulation is reverfcd, bv an ardent defifc ia 
each to be furpafi'ed by the olncr.. 

Cuhivadon of the female mirid is not Of great im- 
portance in a republic, where men pzefs little of their 
liir.c with women. Such cukivatton where polygamy 
h indulged, would to them be a great mrsfonune, by 
opening ihcir e\es to their miferable eohditiBn. But 
jfj an opulent monarchy where poTygamy vs prohibit- 
ed, fema>c education is of high importance, not fing- 
iv with refpecl to private happinefs, but with refpeft 
10 the focieiy in general. 

APPENDIX. 

Concerning Propagation of Animals, and CflfC of 
their Offspring. 

THE natural hiftory of animals with refpedl to 
pairing, and care of their offspring, is fufcep- 
tible of more elucidation thnn could regularly be in- 
troduccc) into the fketch itfelf, where it makes but 9 
fingle argument. Loth to negle£l a fubjedl thatemi* 
nently difplays the wifdom and benevolence of Provi- 
dence, 1 gladly embrace the prefent opportunity,^how- 
ever flight, to add what further occurs upon it. Buf-' 
fon, in many large volumes, beftows fcarce a thought 
on that favourite fubjedl ; and the negledlof our coun- 
trymen Ray and Derham is flill lefs excufable, conii- 
dering that to dlfplay the condu£l of Providence was 
their fole purpofein writing on natural hifiory. 

The inllinfl of pairing is beftowed on every fpe- 
cies of animals to which, it is neceffary for rearif^g 
their young ; and oq no other fpecies. All wild birds 
pair: but with a remarkable difference between iuch 
, as place their nefls on trees, and fuch as place them 
on the ground. The\ young of the forjoaer, being 

hatdied 
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kitth^ bflhd, diid whlyont featherB, I'^uire tli6 ifurf- 
iftg cktt t>f tedi Jjarehts till they be able to fly. The 
jhAh ktd^tih iaiie Ctt the neft, sind chtar^ her with 
a fong. Asf fdon as the "fdixiig. are hatched, finghig 
yields to a more neceilary occupation, that of provid- 
ing food fbT a nuitarericras iiTue, a tafl: that requires 
both paitnts. 

Edgled and othft^ bird$ 6t pri^y bdild on trees, or 
oil othei" ittattefliblfe Qjot*, irhey not only pair, but 
continue in pairs all thci^y^at round ; and the faine 
pair procreate year after year. This at lead is the 
cafe of eajg;to : the male and female hunt together, 
tiift^ during intubation, duHng whith time the fe- 
male is fed by the male. A greater number than a 
ilngle pair never are fteh in company. 

Gregarious birds ^air, in ord^r pi*obably to prevent 
difdord in a fociety confined to a nari-dw fpace. This 
is the cafe i5arlicularly of jiigeons and rooks. The 
mafe anxi female fit oh the eggs alternately, ind di- 
vide the care of feeding their ydung. 

Partridges, plovers, pheafants, peafowl, groufe,and 
dther kinds that place their nells on the ground, have 
t:he irtftindl of pairing ; but differ from fach a^ build 
on trees in thi^ following particular, that after th^ fe- 
mdli^ is im[5regnat^d, fhe completes her tafk without 
needing any helpJ frdm the male. Retiring from him, 
Ihe cHodfes a fafS fpot fdr Her neft, where Ihe can find 
plerifiy of wdKms and grafs-fded at hand. And her 
young, as foon as hatched, take foot, and feek food 
for thefnftlvest The only remaining duty incumbent 
on the dam is, td lead them to proper places for food, 
and to call theni together when danger impends. Some 
males, provoked at the defertion of their mates, break 
the eggs if they ftumble on them. Eider ducks pair 
like other.birds that place their nefts on the ground ; 
and the fethale finifhes her neft with down plucked 
from her own breaft. Jf the neft be deftroyed for the 
down, which is remarkably warm and elaftic, fhe 
inakes another neft as before. If (he be robbed a fe- 
cond time, ftie makes a third neft ; but the male fur- 
niflies the down. A lady of fpirit obferved, that the 
Eider duck njay give a Uffon td many 3 married wo- 
man. 
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man, who is more difpofed to pluck her hufband Chan 
herfelf. The black game never pair ; in fpring the 
cock on ^n eminence crows, and claps his wings ; 
and all the females within hearing inftantly refort to 
him. 

Pairing birds, excepting thofe of prey, flock toge- 
ther in February, in order to choofe their mates. They 
foon difperfe; and arenotfeen afterward bat in pairs. 

Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that feed on. 
grafs. To fuch it would be ufelefs ; as the female 
gives fuck to her young while flie herfelf is feeding, 
if M. Buffon deferves credit, the roe-deer are an ex- 
ception. They pair, though they feed on grafs, and 
have but one litter in a year. 

Beails of prey, fuch as lyons, tigers, wolves, pair 
not. The female is left to (hift for herfelf and for her 
young ; which is a laborious talk, and often fo un- 
fuccefsful as to fliorten the life of many of them. Pair- 
ing is eiTential to birds of prey, becaufe incubation 
leaves the female no fufficient time to hunt for food. 
Pairing is not neceifary to beafts of prey, becaufe their 
young can bear a long faft. Add another reafon, that 
ihey would multiply fo faft by pairing as to prove 
troublefome neighbours to the human race. 

Among animals that pair iTot, males fight defper 
rately about a female. Such a battle among horned 
cattle is finely defcribed by Lucretius. Nor is it un- 
ufual for feven or eight lions to wage bloody war for 
a fingle female. 

The fame reafon that makes pairing neceflary for 
gregarious birds, obtains with refpedl to gregarious 
quadrupeds ; thofe efpccially who llore up food for- 
winter, and during that feafon live in common. Dif« 
cord among fuch would be attended with worfeconfe- 
quences than even among^lions and bulls, who are not 
confined to one place. The beavers, with refpedl to, 
pairing, referable birds that place their nefts on the 
ground. As foon as the young are produced, the males 
abandon their flock of food to their mates, and live 
at large ; but return frequently to vifit them while 
they are fuckling their young. 

Hedge-hogs pair as well as feveral of the monkey.- 
kind. We arc not well acquainted with the natural hif- 

tory. 
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tdryof thefe«nuMib ; bm it woald dpp^ar that (he 
yoong require the mfWing care of bdth parents. 

Seah have a iingalarecorioiliy. Polygamy feems to 
be a law of nature among them, as a male aflbciates 
with fareral Femciheft. iThe fba-turtle hiis no occaflon 
torpaiF^ MS the Utoisie cfindludes her tafk by laying 
her eggs in the faiid. The yodng are hatched by the 
fan ; and immediately crawl to (he Tea. 

in every other branch of ahiinal economy concern- 
ing the ccAitinoanee of tlit(pt<:it$, the hand of Pro- 
vidence is equally etmf^kHiOiis. The yonng'of pair- 
ing birds are produced in the fy^riUg, when the wea- 
ther begins to be eomfofrtable ; atid their early pro- 
dudlion makes thdtn firm and vij^orous before winter, 
to endure the hardihl{»s off that rigorous fealbn. Such 
early produAion is in pai^icular favourable to eagles, 
and other birds of pfey ; for in the fpring i!hey have 
plenty of food, by the return of birds of palFage. 

Though the time of Reflation varies coniiderably 
in the drfl^rent qoadnrpeds that feed on grais, yet the 
female is regolarny delivered early in fummer, when 
grafs is in plenty. The mare admits the flallion in 
fommer, carries eleven months, and is delivered the 
beginning of May. The cow dilFbrs little. A (heep 
and a goat take the male in November, carry five 
fnontlis, and produce when grafs begins to fpring. 
Thefe animals love /hort grafs, upon which a mare or 
a cow would ftarve •. The rutting*feafon of the red 
deer is the end of September, and beginning of Oc- 
tober : it continues for three weeks, during which 
time the male ruiis from female to female without in- 
termiilion. The female brings fOfHi in May, or be- 
ginning of June ; afnd the female of the fallow deer 
brings forth at the fame time. The ihe-afs is iti fea- 
fon the beginning of fommer ; but fbe bears twelve 
months, which fixes her delivery to fummer. Wolves 
and foxes copulate in December : the female carries 
ive months, and brings forth in April, when animal 
food is as plentiful as at any other feafon ; and the fhe- 

Kott 

* I 1m ve it opofi good avitK^rity, Chst ewet (kaftvring fa a 
hilly coantry pitch early dnfooie foog (pot^ w&ere they m*y 
drop their yonog in^ith fafety. And hence the rifle of removing 
a flock to a newlield inusedi^tely before delivery: maoy Itmbt 
perifh by being dropped io unproper places. 
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lion brings forth about the fame time. Of this early 
birth there is one evident advantage, hinted above r 
the yoang have time to grow fo firm as eafil/ to bear 
the inclemencies of winter. 

Were one to guefs what probably would be the time 
of rutting, fummer would be named, efpecially in a 
cold climate. And yet to quadrupeds who car- 
ry but four or five months, that economy would be 
pernicious, throwing the time of delivery to an im- 
proper feafon for warmth, as well as for food. Wifely 
38 it ordered, that the delivery (hould conilantly be at 
the beft feafon for both. 

Gregarious quadrupeds that {{ore up food for win- 
ter, difier from all other quadrupeds with refped to 
the time of delivery. Beavers copulate the end of au- 
tumn, and bring forth in January, when their gra* 
nary is full. The fame economy, probably obtains 
among all other quadrupeds of the fame kind. 

One rule talces place among all brute animals, with- 
out ft finale exception. That the female never is bur- 
dened wuh two litters at the fame time. The time 
of gefiation is fo unerringly calculated by nature* 
that the young brood upon hand can provide for them- 
felves before another brood comes on. Even a hare is 
not an exception, though many litters are produced 
in a year. The female carries thirty or thirty -one days ; 
but (he fuckles her young only twenty days, after 
which they provide for themfelves, and leave her free 
to a new litter. 

The care of animals to prefervc their young from 
harm is a beautiful inftance of Providence. When 
a hind hears the hounds, (he puts herfelf in the way 
of being hunted, and leads them away from her fawn. 
The lapwing is no lefs ingenious : if a perfon ap« 
proach, (he nies about, retiring always from her neft. 
A partridge is extremely artful : (he hops away, hang« 
ing a wing as if broken : lingers till the perfon ap- 
proach, and hops. again. A hen, timid by nature, is 
bold as a lion in defence of her young : (he darts up* 
on every creature that threatens danger. The roe- 
buck defends its young with refolution and courage. 
So doth a ram ; and fo do many other quadrupeds. 
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It is obferved by an ingenious writer (a) that na- 
ture fports in the colour of domeflic animals, in or- 
der that men may the more readily di(lingui(h their 
own. It is not eafy to fay, why colour is more vari- 
ed in fach animals, than in thofe which remain in 
the ftate of nature : I can enly fay, that thecaufe af- 
figned is not fatisfadtory. One is feldom at a lofs to 
diftinguiih one animal from another ; and Providence 
never interpofes to vary the ordinary courfe of nature, 
for an end fo little neceffary as to make the diflindi- 
on ilill more obvious. Such interpofition would be- 
fide have a bad effedt, by encouraging inattention and 
indolence. 

The forgoing particulars are offered to the public 
as hints merely : may it not be hoped, that they will 
excite curiofity in thofe who reliih natural hiftory ? 
The field is rich, though little cultivated ; and I 
know no other branch of natural hiftory that opens 
finer views into the condudl of Providence. 

(s) PenntDt. 
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